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ABSTRACT 

This book focuses on educational change processes in 
the context of larger scale educational reform. The first of 2 . 
volumes, the book contains 11 chapters that examine the historical, 
social, and economic forces at work in the formulation and 
implementation of educational policy. The chapters present different 
cross-cultural experiences of educational change and policy 
implementation to increase understanding of a new educational reform 
era Part 1 examines relationships between politics and educational 
reform, and shatters the myth that education is apolitical. Following 
the introduction by Marnie O'Neill, the chapters include: (1) The 
Evolution of Education Reform in the United States: Policy Ideals or 
Realpolitik?" (James Cibulka) ; (2) "Curriculum Reform and the 
Neo-corporatist State in Austral ia^ (David S. G. Carter); (3) The 
National Curriculum in England Since 1988" (Denis Lawton); and (4) 
"Educational Reform and the Politics of the Curriculum in New 
Zealand" (Michael Peters). Chapters in part 2 focus on the 
development of politics into policy and policy implementation: 
"An Analysis of the Policy Contexts of Recent Curriculum Reform 
Efforts in Australia, Great Britain and the United States (Kerry J. 
Kennedy); (6) "From Policy to Classroom Practice: Beyond the 
Mandates" (Shirley M. Hord) ; and (7) "The Local Educational Change 
Process and Policy Implementation" (Gene E. Hall). Chapters in the 
third part address selected education-reform phenomena: (8) 
"Educational Reform and Curriculum Implementation in England: An 
Historical Perspective" (Richard Aldrich) ; (9) "National Curriculum 
Assessment in England and Wales" (Caroline Gipps) ; and/lOJ 
"Re-forming the Curriculum in New Zealand" (Ivan Snook). The epilogue 
by Gene E. Hall and David S. G. Carter summarizes themes, locates 
them in chronological context, and maps out an 
implementation-research agenda. A subject index is included. 
(Contains 276 references.) (LMI) 
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Preface 



The iiispir.itu)ii tor this work, presented as a twc-voluine companion set. was 
derived, initially from a period of study leave in 1985 and again in 199() 
rcquirmn protracted periods of residence in the USA and UK and resulting in 
our close nnoKement with academics, administrators and schools people in 
dilTerciii education systems and at many levels. Contacts made then have been 
maintained and strengthened, and. for both of us. as we compared notes and 
experiences from attending a number of national, regional and international 
conferences, it became evident that educators appeared to be saying essentially 
similar things about the implementation of change — policies, programmes 
and prartices — seemingly driven by external forces which had taken over the 
agenda from the profession. Somewhere in all this ferment was the exercise 
of the political will to govern in a directly interventionist fashion in education. 

It was an intriguing thing to witness as we moved around the world, for 
example, gubernatorial elections being run on essentially education platforms 
especially after the publication of A Nation at Risk, the direct involvement of 
the Thatcher government in developing and imposing a National Curriculum 
in Britain, with the Education Portfolio becoming one of the hottest in Cab- 
inet; a similar phenomenon in New Zealand and parallels in Australia, where 
numerous inquiries into education across the States and Territories, followed 
by radical revisions to curricula and organization took place throughout the 
1980s continuing to the present. Those who believed in domino theory as this 
applied to education in Western society could have had a 'field day'. There 
appeared to be a set of forces at work which could only be worked out 
through the radical reform, restructuring, and/or transformation of education 
systems at all levels, although the work of schools was singled out for particu- 
lar attention. The latter was motivated by a general dissatisfaction with the 
deficiencies in the perceived performance of schools and their failure to deliver 
value for money in terms of the dollar spent; the need to align schools more 
closely with economic reforms; and a view, prevalent at the time, of educa- 
tion in terms of human capital. In all the countries mentioned above, we were 
very aware that there was a common conception, at least by those outside of 
education (and some within it) that the transformation of schools and the 
reform of school systems would enable each country concerned to recapture 
its rightful share of the global r.iarket-place. It seemed rather bizarre to us that 
education, with its underlying moral imperative, was to be a major player for 
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the exercise of market forces in realizing socio-economic goals in which the 
'size of the global cake' was fixed. 

In this volume, a number of educators and academics, seleaed because 
they were in a good position to bring their insights to the study of the histor- 
ical, social and economic forces at work in the formulation and implementa- 
tion of educational policy, try to understand the nature of a new educational 
reform era. Similarly in Volume 2 they were selected to represent the voices 
of people, teachers, administrators, academics and consultants who are im- 
mersed in. and keen observers of. the change process at work. The material 
they present is significant in its own right and should resonate with the experi- 
ences of many who have sought to manage and direa the process, and/or 
have been immersed in it themselves. 

The perspectives offered arc designed to capture different cross-cultural 
experiences of educational change and policy implementation; to contemplate 
and compare the collective experience represented in the following pages and 
thereby to enhance our understanding of the processes and forces involved. 
The various contributors to this volume have brought their unique insights 
into focus in order to analyse and exemplify the change process at work, for 
we would argue that there is such a thing, which is identifiable, has an air of 
prcdi.. ability about it. and once recognized and understood can be directed 
and managed. That we have failed to do so on any grand scale to date is 
probably why the voluminous literature on change and the collective recorded 
experience of four decades of change management, on the whole, makes such 
dismal, yet fascinating, reading. We hope that the collective experience re- 
flected in this and the companion volume will cause the serious reader to 
pause and reflect on this in some detail, for while we understand better the 
nature and complexity of implementation, as but one phase of the change 
process, we are perhaps a little less certain about the nature of change itself 
than we once were. It has become more highly differentiated from the tidal 
wave which tends to overwhelm us in its human dimensions, to the steady 
surf, and the ripples and currents all of which variously interplay to reinforce 
or work against human intents and agency in a given setting, at a given level 
and at a given scale. 

In the chapters of this volume the various contributions have been grouped 
into three sections. Part 1 examines relationships between politics and educa- 
tional reform, in which the myth that education is apolitical is exploded. 
Politics into policy and policy implementation- is the main focus in Part 2. and 
in Part 3 selected education-reform phenomena addressed in the preceding 
sections are returned to, but examined from, quite specific and different per- 
spectives. Finally, the Epilogue draws a number of themes together, locates 
them in chronological context and maps out an implementation research agenda 
for those interested in following up some much needed and potentially fruit- 
ful lines of inquiry. 

Although the texts have been constructed as companion volumes, and 
should provide a more comprehensive reading if taken together, they are not 
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mutually dependent. Each volume has been compiled to offer interesting com- 
parative readings of similar education phenomena in different nationil set- 
tings. 

We wish to thank the many people who have contributed to this volume, 
knowingly or unknowingly, in their interactions with us and with the con- 
tributors and for the many insightful comments about what we were trying 
to do. In particular we would like to thank Jane Piscioneri and Sheena Carter, 
at the University of Notre Dame Australia for their valuable secretarial and 
administrative support and encouragement in bringing this manuscript to- 
gether. If the various studies presented in this volume present a mirror to 
others in similar settings facing the same sorts of challenges and in so doing 
helps them avoid the pitfalls inherent in Santayana's diaum. Those who 
ignore the lessons of history are condemned to repeat them", this project will 
have achieved its purpose. 

David S.G. Carter Mamie H. Q-Neill 

77it' i niversity of Sotre Dame Australia Ilie L 'ttiversiiy of ll'estern Australia 
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After death and taxes the only constant is (.hannc! «'hc latter is a naturally 
occurring process reflected in the statement by the (ireck Hcraclitus that, 
'everything is in a state of becoming'. This view of iliange is taken as a 
backdrop to the work reported in these pages. It is tt<i/, however, its ft)cus and 
neither should it be equated with iniprovcnicnt, although the two appear to 
be used interchangeably — if not synonymously - in hoth theoretical dis- 
course and practical endeavour. 

An optimistic view of human nature substrihes to the position that it is 
possible to take control of change and direct it iti order to realize an alternative 
future, such that when we actually arrive tiiere it is not too dilTerent from the 
scenario which was originally envisioned, I roin this perspective we are deal- 
ing with planned or directed change which is the focus for the work under- 
taken in this project. 

As is frequently the case in education, the concept of reform is not so 
clear as it once was and now subsumes other concepts such as school restruc- 
turing, transformation and systemic reform, l-requeiitly these become meta- 
phors or slogans for change and. over time, come to mean different things to 
different people and groups. The collective experience of reform in education 
is replete with examples of this phenomenon and it is selectively captured in 
the various chapters of this bot)k and its conipaniuii volume. 

In a similar vein, the complexities inherent in implementation have be- 
come more highly differentiated as our understanding of this phenomenon 
has increased — especially over the course of the last two decades. Apart from 
it becoming a major research focus for policy implementation and curriculum 
reform, it has become 'sloganized' as a banner for school and curriculum 
improvement having a life of its t)wn, 

Stenhouse (1975) in discussing curriculum development and reform, dis- 
tinguishes between social movements .ind social trends. Drawing on Heberle 
(1951) and Gusfield (1%8). he argues that a movement has a doctrine, and an 
educational movement has convictions or beliefs about an educational doc- 
trine which it attempts to put into place, using any available evidence to 
support it, rather than to modify it. A trend, on the other hand is the result 
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of similar but uncoordinated actions of many individuals. The distinction may 
offer a useful point of reference in reading the various contributions presented 
in these two volumes. 



Sources of Curriculum 

Sources of curriculum policy and content are drawn from what it is thought 
desirable or necessary to be learned from the available body of knowledge — 
the cultural content — and the perceived needs of the learner and the society. 
The nature of the decisions taken inevitably depends a good deal on who is 
doing the perceiving, and what ends will be served. Although there is a 
tendency for educators to write as if curriculum change (whether movement 
or trend) is "pure", it is not, and there will be positions that are residual, 
emergent or resistant, in relation to the dominant trend. 

An 'academic rationalist' orientation to curriculum design emphasized 
scholastic rigour in science and mathematics and transmission and preserva- 
tion of the cultural heritage in literary arts and humanities, partly because this 
nigh culture knowledge was regarded as being of intrinsic worth, and partly 
for its virtues in providing intellectual training, albeit to an intellectual elite, 
in the English Grammar School tradition. In the instrumentalist values of the 
modern world, a 'knowledge for itself approach can be defended if the recipi- 
ents are likely to have any use for it subsequent to schooling. 'Kducation as 
intellectual training' might be worthy if that training were appropriate to the 
abilities of the learners and the vocations to be pursued. Tlie logic of these 
defences became strained by the impact of comprehensive compulsory educa- 
tion policies. 

An emergent trend of giving more weight to the perceived needs, inter- 
ests and characteristics of the learner informed the British version of child- 
centred education, prevalent in the l%()s and l'J7()s. Documents such as The 
I'lowden Report and The Bullock Report, oiiginating in Britain but exerting 
a pervasive influence elsewhere, became key influences in educational change 
in Australian and New Zealand curriculum developments in the I'jyOs. What 
is now sometimes regarded as a romantic view of the child as an eager par- 
ticipant in education tailored to suit the specific needs and interests of the 
individual and relevant to the lived experience formed the basis for school- 
and even classroom-based curriculum development. 

Client-centred approaches to psychology transferred to education (R(.)gers, 
on the theory that self-actualization and maximum fulfilment of indi- 
vidual potential would have a pay-off for society at large by producing happy, 
fulfilled, productive individuals with the desire, initiative and capacity to 
achieve. Such an individualized approach to curriculum is not compatible 
with meeting societal needs for some kind of comparable assessment system 
for among other things, the selection of students for further education, train- 
ing or employment. Neither is it easy, from this perspective, to hold schools 
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or systems accountable for financial expenditure involved in terms of the 
quility or quantity of educational outcomes actually achieved. 

Shifting Values 

J-rom the mid-198()s. there was a shift away from cherishing the needs and 
desires of the individual to addressing the needs of society. Although Hirsch 
(1988) and Bloom (1987) are occasionally referenced as the catalysts for this 
change, residual criticism of ciilld-centred approaches had been evident in the 
Black Papers in the United Kingdom (Cox and Boyson, 1975) and in various 
back-to-basics lobbies in Australia. Kerry Kennedy, in his chapter analysing 
the policy contexts of curriculum reform in Australia. Great Britain and the 
United States identifies a:; a common clement, a crisis of confidence in edu- 
cation itself. As is illustrated in several cases in the companion volume, exist- 
ing curricula and the ways in which they were operationalizcd in schools had 
been perceived, at one level or another, to be inadequate. Education was 
reclaimed by various governments as an instrument to advance the national 
(economic) good, rather than as a means of realizing personal development 
and fostering individual achievement that could be claimed, only in the aggre- 
gate and then indirectly, to contribute to national advancement. 

The conceptualization of societal needs changed as well. Earlier analyses, 
such as that advanced by Berger and Luckman in 1967. for example, em- 
phasized the production of cultural cohesion through promotion of a cultural 
canon viz. every child had to be told the same story, whether literary or 
historical. According to Reynolds and Skilbeck (1976). however, simple re- 
production is insufficient, even if it were possible: instead, the curriculum 
should offer students the opportunity to interpret and reinterpret culture, 
viewed dynamically, in order to develop the necessary intellectual and social 
skills to resolve broad cultural problems. In the context of the early 1990s, the 
cultural cohesion components of societal needs are being replaced. Contem- 
porary societal needs have been redefined within the framework of monetarist 
p(»licy. with education being regarded as an instrument for the correction of 
economic ills and governments assuming new market-orientated corporate 
identities. The effects of this phenomenon on emerging curriculum trends is 
discussed by David Carter in Chapter 2 with specific reference to the Austral- 
ian scene. In this discourse, societal needs are increasingly accepted as: 

• production of greater economic good, promoting national interest 
through more favourable participation in international trade; 

• tailoring outcomes of schooling more directly to employer needs to 
reduce costs and improve productivity; and 

• establishing more overt, direct links between structure and outcomes 
of schooling and employment competencies to improve rates of youth 
employment. 
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An alternative construction of these goals, however, to be inferred from 
the economics of the post-October 1987 stock-market crash read as: 

• reducing educational costs by streamlining curricula and reducing 
options; 

• reducing drain on social welfare by keeping young people off the dole 
and in education and training programmes; and 

• improving standing on OECD tables for retention in post-compulsory 
schooling. 

Kennedy's comparative analysis of reforms in the US, the UK and Aus- 
tralia considers them, at source, all to be politically driven. In the UK, unlike 
Australia or the US, reforms were nationally legislated, whereas in the US 
and Australia, they required something of a consensus between federal and 
.state levels of government. Even so, in both countries there is an evident 
.strengthening of the hand of central government in areas of education that 
traditionally were the preserve of the states. 

With respect to the United Kingdom, in his chapter in this volume, 
Richard Aldrich asserts that the government made a unilateral attempt to 
regain control over an education system that had developed a momentum of 
its own, and in so doing set the agenda for the reorganization of comprehens- 
ive .secondary .schools according to its own priorities and values. In part, the 
Hdiication Act of 1988 was expected to restore control of the system to the 
government in a highly direct and visible manner, and to ieallocate control 
over the delivery of education away from producers to consumers. Ideologic- 
.illy, this was to be achieved by harnessing free-market forces in the operation 
of which parental choice was regarded as a primary mechani.sm for stimulat- 
ing .schools to perform, When allied to national assessment and the publica- 
tion of 'league tables' positioning schools against each other on publicly 
verifiable criteria that could be understood by all — but particularly parents 
- educational standards would be raised. The difficulties and pitfalls attend- 
ant on this are addrcs.sed by both Denis Lawton and Richard Aldrich and 
analy.sed in detail by Caroline (Jipps. 

In a parallel situation in New Zealand, outlined by Michael Peters, where 
teachers have been .ifcused of capturing the curriculum and constructing it to 
.serve their own interests, the role of politicians was to reclaim the curriculum 
for those wh(> arc 'end-users' of the product, by applying public-choice theory 
to the delivery of education and the provision of educational services. 

Peters' analysis of the politics of educational reform in New Zealand 
frames it in terms of a deliberate and sustained attempt at cultural reconstruc- 
tion, in which the now cliched objective is to deliver the necessary research, 
skills and attitudes required for New Zealanders to compete in an increasingly 
competitive international economy. According to Peters, the message under- 
lying .school reforms in his country is that in the past there was too much 
emphasis on social and cultural objeciives and insufficient attention paid by 
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educators to economic goals and realities. This theme is exemplified in Vol- 
ume 2 where Roger Peddie illustrates the shift away from cultural inclusion 
and affirmation for language study to an instrumentalist position designed 
among other things to serve the economic interests of New Zealar.d in dealing 
with its trading partners. To realize this objective, space on the timetable, 
previously allocated to Maori language and culture as well as predominantly 
European languages other than English, was re-allocated to develop in stu- 
dents the languages of countries likely to be significant trading partners on the 
Asia-Pacific rim both now and in the future. 



The Powerbrokers of Reform 

in a number of the countries, the reform initiatives were seen by their respec- 
tive governments to be so important to national policy interests that the pre- 
vailing strategies for bringing about educational change were by-passed or 
simply ignored. In England and Wales, the results appeared to be evidently 
draconian because of the high visibility with which policy decisions were put 
into effect, such as the abolition of the Inner London Education Authority 
(ILEA) accompanied by political wrangling conducted under the glare of the 
media. In virtually all of the countries represented in this book and its com- 
panion volume, business and commercial interests were consulted and repres- 
ented in strategic forums more extensively than were those of educators and 
the lay public. In the UK. wresting control from the producers (teachers and 
LEAs) and placing it in the hands of consumers (parents and employers) was 
regarded as a prerequisite to promoting national efficiency and competitiveness. 

Under the Australian Constitution, education remains a residual power 
of the states. A negotiated consensus at the Australian Education Council 
(AHC). an intergovernmental body (before its demise) consisting of federal 
and state education ministers, was used to arrive at a national approach to the 
development of policy for Australian schooling, and thereby to bypass the 
constitutional and financial constraints of Australian federalism. The Hobart 
Declaration of 1987. articulatmg. among other things, a common set of na- 
tional goals for schooling in Australia, was part of a nationally negotiated 
agenda manifesting through its centrepiece the development of a national 
curriculum in eight areas of study. A series of national reports compiled by 
committees which notably eschewed educators set out employment-related 
competencies (Finn. 1991). a set of key competencies (Mayer, 1992) and a 
national framework for competency-based vocational training (Carmichael. 
1992). 

The desire for improved quality of student outcomes was compounded 
by demands to make school systems nu^re accountable and more cost-efficient. 
Administration of education was restructured as an enterprise along corporate 
management lines described by David Cartel in Chapter 2. Devolutionary 
procedures were initially packaged in the language of participatory democracy 
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in the Australian states as well as New Zealand. Peters reports, however, that 
of the organizational innovations be set in place in New Zealand — Parent 
Advocacy Council. Board of Trustees, Community Education Forums and 
the National Policy Council — only the Boards remain. Devolution of functions 
previously administered centrally offered some cost savings — in New Zealand 
the local boards comprised of volunteers inherited much of it — devolved a 
lot of central administrative responsibilities to the periphery, but without any 
significant increase of personnel (sec both Angus and O'Neill, in Volume 2 
in this regard). The centre also retained responsibilities for staffmg, and left 
in place various budget and curriculum constraints which effectively prevented 
schools from any radical chanpe. Hall (Chapter 7). also notes this tendency to 
leave in place many of the rules and regulations which constrain local decision- 
making when site-based management reforms are set in train. 

Most of the instances of. and political arguments for. reform presented in 
these two volumes entailed cost reduction as at least part of the agenda. Stcffy 
and English in Volume 2 report on one of the few cases in which per capita 
funding to education was actually increased. As a result of a class action equity 
suit, educational provision in Kentucky was found to be in violation of the 
(Constitution, leading to the largest tax increase ever experienced in the state. 
The resulting Kentucky Education Reform Act (KERA) put in place an inte- 
grated comprehensive programme to produce change in curriculum, finance 
and governance. In spite of the comprehensivtness of the programme, and the 
support for schools built into the reform agenda, Steffy and English suggest 
tlwt the reform is wobbly. Three years after the reform was initiated, less than 
i'.iif of the schools had established school councils; the teachers were unhappy 
■ibout the additional workload imposed by the councils, and. at the elemen- 
tary level, were frustrated and anxious about the mandated requirements to 
initiate multi-age and multi-ability grouped classes. At the macro level when 
a well-funded, carefully developed, comprehensive and integrated reform is at 
risk it is usually due to a complex of relationships and other interrelated 
factors which are likely to be conditioned at source by the interplay of both 
structural and human factors. These are carefully considered by Shirley Hord 
in CMiapter (>, 

Politics to Policy 

Kingdon (l'.'H4). cited by Jim Lowhani in Volume 2, argued that there are 
occasions when policy changes can be made readily, and others when the 
resistive factors will be too great. He identified three currents — 'political', 
'problem' and 'alternative' — that must be moving in the same direction in 
order to create a 'window of opportunity' optimizing the implementation of 
policy in a given setting. Such windows tend to open rarely, and remain open 
fi)r relatively short periods of time. On that basis, it would appear that policy 
reformers have to sit around waiting fi)r such a window to open, but evidence 
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oflfercd by contributors in these two volumes indicate that sonic of the factors 
can be manipulated. Thus, in the context of national-curriculum reform in 
Britain, it is speculated that the open window resulted from a 'break-and- 
enter' action. The political will and the problem were both apparent to policy 
makers; and, in this instance the alternative or resistive current was simply 
neutralized by the Education Reform Act of 1988. 

In Australia, the policy window was open between 1987 and 1992. when 
state and federal governments reached consensus on educational reform through 
the Australian Educational Council. By 1993. the window had closed. At the 
state level of government, changes in the ascendancy of political parties and 
ideological conflicts concerning the content of the emerging national-curriculum 
statements and profiles resulted in withdrawal of consensus. As a result, the 
national curriculum in Australia has not been taken up in the form originally 
envisaged by the AEC:, but has been variously interpreted and modified to suit 
the needs of the states and territories and their prevailing political orthodoxies 
with respect to the provision of education services. 

A retrospective account of a more successful exploitation of a 'window 
of opportunity' is given by Miriam Ben-Peretz in Volume 2. Working from 
.1 related notion of the need for synergy to accomplish major educational 
change. Ben-Peretz describes the ways in which intermediate school reform 
in Israel was accomplished. In so doing, she identifies three broad groups 
inv()lved in eflfecting the restructuring of the system which had to be persuaded 
to act in concert to generate the synergy to produce a successful reform; 

• central and local authorities (Ministry of Education. Parliament and 
local municipal authorities); 

• stakeholders (teacher organizations, principals, teachers and parents); 
and 

• external factors (political parties. Supreme C:ourt. scientists, institutes 
of teacher education). 

The Gap between Policy and Implementation 

Symptomatic of many of the reforms reported by the contributors in these 
two companion volumes is a design-implementation gap between policy for- 
mulation and implementation of the proposed reform in its setting. Policy 
makers are frequently (even usually) a different group at a diflferent level of 
governmental decision-making than those who will be responsible for imple- 
menting proposed changes. According Xo Ciene Hall in this volume and jim 
I.owham's case study in Volume 2, policy makers rarely develop a process for 
the implementation of their policy formulations — the people on the receiving 
end of the policy are simply expected to make it work in practice. Hall and 
Hord in their respective chapters in this volume suggest that this gap exists 
because, in spite of the experiences of the 197()s and 198()s policy makers still 
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tend to act on the assumption that change is an event, not a process. Hall 
argues that for a . forn to have a chance of successful institutionalization, 
implementation, like design, has to be planned and budgeted for over an 
extended period of time. Rather than the short-term expectations of many 
American innovations. Hall cites European e;.emplars with both longer time 
frames and more comprehensive support systems for maintenance of innova- 
tions to hold them in place until they become institutionalized. Both Hall and 
Hord make cases for multi-level involvement in implementation, so that 
participants at all levels of the system contribute to the day to day process of 
changing practices — whatever form these may take (i.e., administrative or 
pedagogical). Although Hord advocates a more collcgial approach to imple- 
mentation than the model of the 'hero principal', leadership is obviously a 
critical factor in managing change, as is evidenced in the instances presented 
by Carter and Walsh in Volume 2. 

What di)cs seem inescapable is that teachers whi) will be required to make 
changes to their classri)i)m practices have to understand the proposed changes 
both at the ideational and the progranmiatic level, and to be convinced that 
both the human and material costs of the propi)scd change will be worthwhile 
in terms of improved outci)mcs (or their students, hi)wcver these may be 
conceived and measured. 

Lawton, in Chapter 3, suggests that when Kenneth Baker announced his 
intention, in 1987, of introducing a iutii)nal curriculum, there was a good deal 
of public support (or it in principle, althi)ugh there were some doubts ex- 
pressed about the details of implemciitatii)ti. This assertion is subjected to 
further scrutiny, from an histi)rian's perspective, by Richard Aldrich, who 
points out that assumptions surrounding ci)ntrol by the British government 
demonstrated how ill-equipped it was to implement its reforms. The quangos 
and working parties invi)lvcd necessarily included large numbers of profes- 
sional educators, (previously identified as being among the parties who had 
captured the curriculum!). Their attempts to turn legislation into curriculum 
were frequently rejected by the government which viewed them as being 
deliberately subversive. Aldrich is of the opinion that the likely outcome of 
the impasses is that professionals will be replaced by party apparatchiks. ^- 

In the UK the resistance by a majority of the teaching profession to 
natii)nal-assessment protocols (both their nature and form) became most 
evident during the early implementation phases of the national curriculum. 
Caroline Cipps examines the issues and practices of assessment attendant on 
the operation of the four key stages of the national curriculum, and their 
impact on teachers and schools. Some of the issues she deals with, from 
technical aud political perspectives, include validity and reliability, manage- 
ability in relation to consumption of lime and practicality. Teacher dissatisfac- 
tion with assessment procedures for 14-year-i)lds led to a boyci)tt i)f the formal 
tests because of the extra wi)rkload; the boycott was upheld in court, and only 
5 per cent of Key Stage 3 schoi)ls sent in their results. iJifTiculties with assess- 
ment pri)cedurcs have had difTercnt effects at different levels. Gipps indicates 
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that the assessment procedures for 7-year-olds have had a positive effect on 
teaching and assessment practices, and contributed in a positive vi^ay to teacher 
development. This is supported by the findings of the study reported by 
Neville Bennett and Clive Carre in Volume 2. 

In the event, assessment at Key Stage 4 proved to be unworkable, and has 
led to changes in the structure of national curriculum. Instead of a full enti- 
tlement curriculum to the age of 16 years as intended, the 10-level scale vi^as 
revised to finish at age 14 to allow opportunity for vocational options at ages 
14 to 16. There are now in effect three national curricula at 16+: academic and 
general, vocational and occupational. 



The New Orthodoxy 

Hvidcncc presented in these two volumes, albeit selective and necessarily con- 
strained, indicates that a shift is taking place in the relationship between pol- 
itics, government and education in complex Westernized post-industrialized 
countries at least. Ciovernmcnt interventions appear to have been driven by a 
range of motives including: 

• improving national economics by tightening a connection between 
schooling, employment, productivity and trade; 

• enhancing student outcomes in employment related skills and 
competencies; 

• attaining more direct control over curriculum content and assessment; 

• reducing the costs to government of education; and 

• increasing corfmuinity input to education by more direct involvement 
in school decision-making and pressure of market choice. 

There have been some seeming contradictions in attempts to decentralize 
power to schools which paradoxically require some centralized locus of con- 
trol to accomplish and maintain the shift (see the exemplar provided by Betty 
Steffy and Fenwick English in Volume 2). Without deregulating at the same 
time, the capacity of schools to act on their supposed new powers may be 
inhibited by residua! rules and regulations put in place under the old legime 
but. still left in place under the new (Hall. Chapter 7). Reforms that centre on 
governance may have little to do with educational outcomes (Steffy and 
English). Devolution of responsibility to schools may apparently result in cost 
savings at the centre, but actually represent a transfer of costs to the periph- 
Ty, where the burden has to be carried in terms of additional workload by 
teaching and administrative staff, or otherwise absorbed by voluntary com- 
munity service such as is found on school boards. (Further exemplars are 
comprehensively documented by Peters. Chapter 4 in this volume, and by 
Angus, and O'Neill in Volume 2.) 
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The combined effects on curriculum policy-making appear to have been 
.both instrumental and conservative. Aldrich, Kennedy and Lawton argue that, 
in the UK, conventional subject structures have been left in place, reinforcing 
old hierarchies and a 'back-to-the-future' mentality. In contrast, with respect 
to New Zealand, Peters argues that recasting knowledge and values as 'skills 
and competencies', not only circumscribes education in instrumental terms, 
but also contributes to the 'commodification' of education, and, because it is 
more readily related to trade competencies, makes it inherently more vocational. 

Gipps' critique of the development and iniplonient.ition of assessment 
procedures for national curriculum in the UK indic.ites th.it the trend is to- 
wards a narrower, more conservative, simplistic (and cheaper!) assessment 
framework. The continuing and seemingly heavy-handed political interven- 
tion in curriculum and assessment matters at an everyday level; has exacer- 
bated teacher frustration because the changes have been so constant and 
pervasive, and conducted on such an impossibly short time scale, that there 
has never been an opportunity to stabilize a set of pr.ictices and then to evalu- 
ate them properly in terms of their efficacy in bringing about the desired 
learning in the students for which teachers are primarily responsible. 

In spite of a voluminous literature on the subject, problems of imple- 
menting change and innovation continue to be intractable and recurrent in 
both problem-finding and problem-solving with respect to implementation. 
In both the UK and Australia, as elsewhere, the experience to date has been 
that governments expect and rely on professionals to translate proposed changes 
at the policy level into curriculum while excluding them from both policy- 
making bodies and curriculum design. In Australia, the combination of con- 
stitutional constraints, and lack of a coherent, coordinated and long-term 
implementation plan suggests that implementation of national curriculum will 
be at best piecemeal. F.ven where state governments are prepared to support 
it. its effects will be diluted, because it will be used alongside existing state 
curricu.um document , .,nd adapted in a variety of ways. Ivan Snook, in New 
/.ealand, where the reforms to date have been structural and concerned pri- 
marily with the administration of schools, is of the opinion that the battle of 
curriculum ci>ntent is yet to come. 

Chapters by Shirley Hord and by Gene Hall and David Carter argue that 
although there is a body of data available to guide and inform implementation 
strategies and attendant interventions, there are still research questions to be 
addressed and they provide suggestions for some research dimensions for the 
remainder of the l^yOs. More worrying is the evidence that the information 
that is available is not being used effectively, by other researchers and prac- 
titioners. In part this appears to be because, at the levels of policy formulation 
and planning, the notion that change is a process which must be planned, 
budgeted for and supported over an appropriate time span has been given 
only tacit recognition, and is generally lacking in tangible support on the scale 
needed at the point of implementation. An evident gulf remains between what 
we know and what we do in this regard. 
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This chapter bc(?an with the question of whether what has been perceived 
in political terms as a shift to the right was a movement or a trend. In some 
contexts, such as the UK. New Zealand and Australia, the national curricu- 
lum initiatives might be seen as a movement — ideologically based, directed 
and organized by vested interests and powerful lobby groups armed with 
specific agendas, formal leadership and well-articulated objectives. In other 
settings, such as the US. it may have been more of a trend; or simply the 
result of muddling through on a large scale on the basis of the power plays 
of Rcalpolitik (see James Cibulka in Chapter 1 for an expose of this). Despite 
the fact that some reforms have been enacted into law with the clear intent of 
improving the outcomes of schtK)ling. the explicit intention for restructuring 
national culture and ect)nomic interests does not appear to have t)ccupied the 
ft)refront of the initiatives undertaken to give them coherence on a systemic 
scale. Both movement and trend styles t)f reform tend to founder on a com- 
mon rock — the seeming failure of change managers, broadly defined, to 
incorporate appropriately, funded, detailed ct)herent and internally consistent 
implementation procedures at all levels of the system. While we now have a 
much greater understanding t)f implementation and the change process per .<f 
than even a decade ag»). the human tendency to reinvent the wheel still per- 
tains in this area of endeavt)iir. it is captured in all its rich complexity in the 
writings of eminent sch»)lars and education.il leaders who have tx)ntributed to 
these companit)!! vt)lumes. 
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The Evolution of Education Reform 
in the United States: Policy Ideals 
or Realpolitik^ 



James Cibulka 



Educational rcft)rm in the United States has been under way officially since 
roughly the early 1980s. During this time it has evolved in a number of ways 
frt)ni the vt)iiceptit)ns t)f reform which were prevalent at that time. The gen- 
eral direction of this evolution has been commented on widely — from 
programme-specific mandates to 'restructuring' and from largely a state role 
to a stronger role for the federal government. 

This evolution, ht)wever, has been characterized by anything but a uni- 
form much less ct)herent, set of developments. After more than a decade of 
activity, many reform nostrums continue to compete. Accordingly, it is by 
no means clear in which directit)n educatit)n reft)rm is headed in the United 
States. Clune (1993) poses the choice in this way: What is the best path to 
systemic education policy, a standard/centralized model of policy or a differ- 
entiated/decentralized one? Uoyd ( 1987) describes the ct)nfusion with the term 
'schizophrenia'. As usual, many Americans are convinced that they can have 
it both ways! 

In this chapter, 1 discuss a number of competing perspectives on education 
reform in the United States and examine the reasons for the incoherent, ka- 
leidoscopic nature of reform activity in this country. The chapter begins with 
a brief discussion of the role of ideals in policy development versus policy 
based on power. 

Education Reform Policy: Ideals or Rcalpolitik 

To frame the analysis which ft)llows it is useful to begin by sketching twt) 
quite different conceptions of public (governmental) policy which have wide 
following among academics and the general public: policy as ideals and policy 
as Realpolitik. 
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Policy as Ideals 

When viewed as a set of ideals, polit y is tfu- attempt to specify the nature and 
cause of a social problem and the appropriate responses to that problem. This 
model of policy is often referred to as a rational model strivinp toward some 
optimal end. In fact, however, thoso wfio design the policy may be bounded 
in their understanding of the problem being addressed and the available re- 
sponses to it. Indeed, they may frame the policy recognizing a host of con- 
straints. Nonetheless, they strive for the best available policy under these 
circumstances. In this sense policy can be viewed as an analysis and discussion 
among policy analysts and policy makers concerning the best approach to a 
problem. Finding that ideal approach is the central problem in shaping public 
policy. The task is very much an intellectual one, and our approaches to policy 
reflect the evolution of our best thinking on the matter. 

An example of this conception of education policy as a matter of striving 
for the ideal can be found in the debate over school-district consolidation and 
local control. In the 193()s and 194()s concern about the small size of many 
school districts and high schools in the United States led education reformers 
to advocate school-district consolidation. It was argued that larger districts 
and larger high schools would equalize educational opportunities through 
finding reforms and improved economies of scale, resulting in a wider range 
of courses from which students could choose, improved facilities, and other 
benefits. But in the l%()s this conception of reform began to be questioned. 
Critics charged that large schools and school districts had become too 
bureaucratic and removed from local coninumity ties, including the influence 
of the family. Later, in a widely read book Powell et al. (19X5) decried the 
'shopping-mall high school' with its panoply of course offerings, while 
Coleman et al. (1982) argued that the achievement advantage of Catholic high 
schools could be explained by their narrower set of course offerings compared 
with those in a typical comprehensive public high school. The conception of 
the problem in other words, changed dramatically in the intervening period, 
and with it the policy prescriptions. Our ideas and thinking not only underwent 
an evolution; they came full circle. 

Much educational policy can be understood as a search for the best ap- 
proach to funding schools, helping students read better, making them more 
culturally literate, reducing inequality of educational opportunity, and a host 
of other 'policy problems'. What is recognized as a problem in one period of 
history may be totally ignored in another, or as in the example above, the 
same problem may be interpreted as requiring the opposite response. Some 
analysts (Cluthrio t7 al., 1987) have argued that policy reflects an attempt to 
choose among competing values such as choice, equality, and efficiency. 
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Policy as Realpolitik 

Policy also manifests itself in another linht. Many observers see policy as little 
more than an exercise in power among individuals and groups. According to 
this view, the content of policy more or less reflects the degree to which those 
with power are able to influence or coerce others to accept their view. In 
seeking to understand the driving force behind a policy, these analysts point 
to power relationships rather than ideals. (This view lias been widely applied 
in analysis of foreign policy, (e.g., Kissinger, 1W4; Morgenthau, 1956) but is 
less common as an approach to understanding domestic policy, at least in the 
United States). They argue that conceptions of problems and ideas about 
preferred solutions to those problems are at most handmaidens to this under- 
lying concern for advancing or preserving power. Therefore, a policy cannot 
be understood solely according to its technical provisions embodied in stat- 
utes, regulations, and guidelines. Indeed, this palpable content may be mis- 
leading without an appreciation of the larger political context shaping the 
policy's enactment and implementation. 

An example of this view of policy as power is the passage of the Flenien- 
tary and Secondary Hducation Act (l-SI-A) of 1%!S, which greatly expanc'ed 
the federal government's role in this domain (Hailey, l'.'7(); Munger and l-eimo. 
l'Xi2). The new law was the successful culmination of decades of cflbrt by 
various proponents of a more activist federal role in education. Three road- 
blocks had stood in the way race, religion, and 'reds'. The race issue had 
been disposed of or at least neutraiiml by the passage of the t:ivil Uights Act 
of 1%4. The religious issue stood in the way lan ausc the Catholic Church had 
long insisted that federal aid should benefit religious sihoois, a position that 
in turn attracted a great deal of opposition iVoni various groups. Another 
obstacle was disagreement over whether federal aid would lead to federal 
control of schools, an anathema to many who saw local control of schools as 
essential to maintenance of American democracy and protecting it from the 
Soviet threat. Some proponents of federal aid argued for special provisions for 
cities, which had experienced a large influx of blacks from the rural South, 
while others insisted on aid which would benefit virtually all state and local 
jurisdictions. What resulted was a grand compromise, flach of the law's five 
titles was crafted to carefully placate groups with concerns on one or ant)ther 
of these issues. For instance, Title 1 of the law (known today as 'C:hapter 1') 
was directed at the 'educationally disadvantaged' hut broadly targeted so that 
it became in effect, general aid. Within low-iiudme target areas, all children, 
not just the educationally disadvantaged, would he served. I'ligibility criteria 
were written to ensure many jurisdictions would receive help. At the same 
time the pretext was maintained that Title 1 money was sjiecial aid to meet a 
particular need, not ongoing general aid. This was accomplished by insisting 
that federal aid was to supplement rather than supplant existing funding from 
state and local sources. As for the religious issue, religious school within the 
eligible areas could receive services. A number of provisions were added to 
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assure those worried about federal control that the new law would not intrude 
on state-local prerogatives. In other words, the new 'law of the land' was an 
elaborate labyrinth of skilfully crafted compromises meant to satisfy enough 
political interests to assure its passage. Anyone reading the law who lacked an 
understanding of these issues behind its passage might well dramatically 
misinterpret the provisions it contained or pass over the significance of its 
omissions. Like many laws, the successful passage of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1%5 was Realpoliiik at work. 

It bears mention that any policy is inevitably a mix of ideals and power 
considerations. To argue that policy is entirely one or the other would mis- 
state what the models in fact are intended to convey, namely, that ideals of 
power drive the policy while the other is secondary in significance. 

In the next section, these two models will be used to analyse American 
educational reform. 



American Educational Reform as an Evolution of Ideals 

In an important sense, education reform did not begin in 1'JH4 or even the 
years immediately preceding the passage of the now well-known report A 
Nation at Risk. Reform has been a continuous process over m.iny decades 
(Cuban, 1990) because American public-school olTicials have long viewed 
themselves as social reformers, at the same time that various segments of the 
American public have consistently sought to impose one or another reform on 
the public schools. 'I hus, the current period of relorm is only the most recent 
in a long succession of efforts to remake the pubic schools in someone's 
image. 

Moreover, until very recently those who have advocated reform of 
American public schools usually have embraced the view that the system's 
supposed problems could be remedied through the straightforward inclusion 
or exclusion of some component, such as vocational education, life adjust- 
ment, character education, special attention for the disadvantaged or gifted, 
and so on. I he idea that the system should be radically transformed from top 
to bottom has been the exception. John Dewey's progressive education model 
may well be that exception, since it was to include a fundamental reorgan- 
ixation of curriculum and teaching methods, which also implied new teacher- 
training programmes, student assessment, and soon. In that respect progressive 
education was a precursor to the current efforts to 'restructure' American 
public schools. 

i he first-wave of educational reform in the I'JHOs began from simpler 
assumptions about the requirements for transrorming the ailments of American 
public schools. Standards had fallen, it was alleged, to a dangerously low level 
of mediocrity, Hence, these standards could be raised by incre.isiiig graduation 
requirements, expanding the number of years of required subjects, leiigtheiiiiig 
the school day, mandating a specific number of minutes of instruction, etc. 
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Some business leaders and their allies also advocated paying teachers for 
performance (the long controversial concept of merit pay), rewarding successful 
schools, and punishing failing schools or school districts. A majority of states 
passed education-reform bills that included some combination of these as well 
as many other specific elements. An example is South Carolina, which included 
state-curriculum development, student-performance assessments, financial 
rewards to schools for improved performance, merit pay for teachers, state 
intervention in failing schools, and many other features (Ctbulka, 1990). 

In nu)st states, the logic linking these particular elements together into a 
coherent, logically consistent .strategy of reform was almost non-existent. 
One can, of course, cite exceptions like South Carolina, whose more-or-le.ss 
comprehensive package of refi)rms was designed by the state's governor at the 
time, Richard Riley. Pot the most part, however, reform was envisioned as 
a series of specific changes in the i)peratii)n of the educatiijnal system, which, 
when added together, would have a cumulative impact sufficient to reverse the 
decline of standards. Various interests pushed for their particular magic wand 
and frequently won its inclusion in the state's reform bill. This 'grab-bag' 
approach seldom troubled anyi)ne, because of the widely shared premi.se that 
if eni)ugh 'fix-its' were applied, the system would undergo a transformation. 

Where then, did the idea con\c fri)m that the sy.stcm should be 'restruc- 
tured', not merely fixed? The idea came from several quite different sources, 
.ill of which embraced restructuring language, but in truth envisioned drastic- 
ally different things by the terminology, l-iist, there was the Reagan admin- 
istration and its conservative allies, which continued to raise cimcerns about 
standards. Seci)nd, there was tlie growing concern from the natii)n's business 
community about child poverty and its implicitions fi)r national productivity. 
Third, there were cffi)rts from within the education cstabli.shment. particu- 
larly policy analysts in universities, to redefine the parameters of reform. 

All three groups could point with alarm to the te.st results of the first- 
wave reform efn)rts. While many cautioned that drawing conclusions about 
success or failure of refi)rm was premature, given that 't was just being im- 
plemented and that the measures of refi)rm i)ften were flawed, there was 
nonetheless an irresistible tendency for the media and elected political officials 
to do so. Not surpri.singly, these early indicators shi)wcd for the most part 
very little improvement in the perfi)rmance of American .schools. For exam- 
ple, scores on the Schola.stic Aptitude Te.st (SAT) and its counterpart the ACT 
continued to decline or remain stable. Dropout and graduation rates shi)wed 
little improvement. School officials occasionally could point to si)me pri)m- 
i.sing development, but the overall news was quite bleak. 

Thus, the idea that this incremental strategy of reform was not working 
gradually won acceptance in the late 1980s. However, the specific diagnosis of 
the system's ailments and its neces.sary remedy remained a matter of dispute 
— as it does today. 

There were first of all the critics i)utside the .schoi)l system who voiced 
the view that the American public-school system remained fundamentally 
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unaccountable, that its spending continued to increase while its performance 
declined. The champion for this view was Ronald Reagan, whose popularity 
as President helped give this line of criticism legitimacy, even if the American 
public was not willing to buy entirely Reagan's prescriptions. Reagan advoc- 
ated school choice as an example of restructuring which would work, and also 
championed such controversial nostrums as school prayer. He blamed some 
of the system's problems on excessive federal involvement, and he sought to 
reduce federal education spending as well as federal influence. During Reagan's 
second administration (1984-8) hi? controversial Secretary of Education William 
Bennett used the 'bully-pulpit' strategy of verbally criticizing public-school 
officials, particularly teachers' unions, for impeding reform. Reagan did not 
believe that government could or should be viewed as part of the solution; 
instead, government was, he was fond of saying, part of the problem. 

While Reagan was viewed as a strongly pro-business president, his dia- 
gnosis was too simplistic for many business leaders. Reagan rarely was criti- 
cized directly by the business establishment, but the difTerence of direction 
became apparent by 1<>87. The Committee on Economic i:)cvelopment, whose 
members include the 'Fortune 5(XT business establishment of large companies, 
published a report entitled Children in Need (V)i>i7). The report cited the declin- 
ing status of children in American society and argued for a human capital 
investment in children, particularly those in poverty. It was now evident to 
American business leaders that the decade of labour surpluses was coming to 
an end with the aging of the American population, a development which 
meant that American public schools could no longer afford to tolerate a large 
dropout rate. 

Although the 'school-to-work' concept was only in the early stages of 
development at that time, within a matter of years this reform nostrum 
would provide the national business leadership with another important 're- 
structuring' strategy for addressing their concerns. Uy ! W federal legislation 
intended to reorient the nation's schools to train more literate workers was 
passed. 

According to one formulation of the school-to-work precepts, the major- 
ity of students who are not college-bound should be provided with work- 
related experiences as an integral component of their education. (Others see 
the schooi-to-work idea as equally applicable to students who wish to pursue 
higher education, on the premise that everyone will change careers with greater 
frequency in the future and will need a different set of skills from those 
provided to youth by the American schools in the past.) School-to-work 
advocates are quick to point out that their reform would be radically different 
from the old vocational education model and would touch virtually every 
school, every grade level, and every te.icher. 

This initial concern for children in poverty, and related concern about the 
decline of the American family, also led many in the business establishment 
(as well as a diverse group of other .idvocates) to embrace the idea that chil- 
dren's services should be better coordinated and more comprehensive. In the 
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late I'iSOs prDinincnt foundations bc^an to find projects to promote experi- 
mentation, which included closer linkages between public schools and other 
private and public human-service providers. While not a new social-reform 
idea in American history (C;rowson and Boyd, 1W3), the concept of coordin- 
ated services for children is viewed once aj;ain by many as a key strategy for 
restructuring America's public schools and making them more accountable 
and effective. Like the scliool-to-work idea, the reform is seen as an appro- 
priate response to a changing set of external circumstances to which schools 
should respond more effectively, in the first case to a changing economy and 
in the second, to a changing world of childrearing. 

louring the late I'iKOs, partly in reaction to the apparent failure of 'first- 
wave' reforms, and partly as a function of their own ideology, American 
academics began to question whether the appropriate policy response had 
been made. Actually, much of the academic establishment had been extremely 
c-itical of --l Nation at Kiik soon after its publication. Only two years earlier 
James Coleman and colleagues (\^)H2) had withstood a blistering academic 
attack on their study of pubic, private and Catholic high schools, for having 
concluded that C^atholic high schools produce on average higher achievement 
for low-income youth than public comprehensive high schools. I'he attacks 
on Coleman's work were endless, as were ad honiincm assaults. I'hus, profes- 
sors in university schools of education had shown themselves to be quite 
defensive in protecting the legitimacy of the public schools, almost as assidu- 
ou.sly as public-school teachers and administrators. 

The initial attacks on A Nation at Risk by the academic establishment 
pointed to its alleged elitism (it denied that underachievers need special treat- 
ment) and its ostensible misplacement of blame on schools for problems of 
the economy. 

Within a matter of years, however, some of the most perceptive aca- 
demic analyses of reform (e.g., Timar and Kirp, 1988; McDonnell and Hlmore, 
1987) discarded this defensive posture in favour of a new conception of the 
problem: the initial reforms had not gone far enough to alter the system. The 
notion that reform must be systemic (Smith and O'Day, IWO) eventually 
emerged from this analysis. Initially the critiques of first-wave reforms fo- 
cused on the need for greater attention to the conditions of work in schools. 
Teacher professionalism was said to suffer because of poor salaries, little 
opportunity for advancement, low entry standards, and little control by teachers 
over their work. Accordingly, a variety of reforms were advocated, e.g., 
career ladders, national licensure, and not least, site-based management. 

The latter idea in particular, site-based management, w.is embraced quickly 
by academics, and especially school practitioners, in response to another allega- 
tion about round-one reforms; they had made the system more centralized 
and bureaucratic and actually reduced discretion for professional decision- 
making, it was alleged, mor'nver, that they had reduced the incentives for 
more than minimal compliance' with the mandates imposed by state legisla- 
tures and local school boards. Some even saw in site-based management a 
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w,iy to borrow the best of private-school attributes without conceding ground 
to the advocates of privatization. 

Smith and O'Day (IWO) reframed the restructuring discussion, arguing 
that systemic reform required greater coherence in the policy system as a whole, 
thus state policies for curriculum assessment, teacher training and develop- 
ment, accountability, and employer hiring had to be dovetailed. Moreover, 
as the idea evolved, its achievement came to depend not solely on the states, 
but also on the federal government. 

Hy the end of the VMh this idea that reform required more federal in- 
volvement was winning acceptance among the nation's governors, not merely 
within the academic world. However, the exact nature of the federal role 
continued to be controversial, boMi within the academy and among gover- 
nors. George Bush provided a new impetus for centralization of education 
pohcy when he convened the nation's governors in a highly symbolic 'Hdu- 
cation Summit' in 198'). While it was ridiculed at the time as a public-relations 
gesture by the President, in retrospect the sunnnit led to the development of 
national education goals and subsequently, efforts to establish standards for 
those goals. Thus, unlike his predecessor Reagan. Hush came to see federal 
involvement as a key to leveraging reform. While supporting public-school 
choice and the concept of federal assistance to 'merit schools'. Bush also pushed 
for a national research and development effort, largely privately fmanced 
through a National School Development Corporation (NASPC). A National 
Education Goals Panel and a National Council for Education Standards and 
Testing were created by Congress at the President's urging. His 'Goals 2()()()' 
programme contained elements which were anathema to the Democratically- 
controlled Congress, but some of its precepts were adopted by his successor 
Bill CMinton and subsequently were passed by Congress in 1993. To be sure, 
(;linton adopted the specific label 'systemic reform', and brought into his 
administration some of its architects such as Marshall Smith. Still a Repub- 
lican president had endorsed a stronger federal role prior to C-linton and had 
helped to make systemic reform an idea which was acceptable in the political 
mainstream not merely in the academy. 

Thus it came to be that by 1994, fully a decade after the education-reform 
movement had been ofVicially launched, most informed opinion acknowledged 
the need for the restructuring of American public schools. Even many school 
officials, while rejecting the 'education bashing' of their critics, acknowledged 
in general terms the need for restructuring, adopting this terminology loosely. 

Despite the rhetorical symbiosis, however, consensus on restructuring 
disguised these several meanings of the idea just discussed. Is restructuring 
something as radical .is a viuicher system extending government aid to pri- 
vate seliools, and should it permit other kinds of 'privatization' such as charter 
schools, wherein school boards can contract with private firms to operate 
schools? Alternatively, does restructuring amount to a shift in orientation 
toward some focal group (children in poverty) or programmatic focus (school- 
to-work, coordiiiuted services)? Still further, does restructuring require, as 
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sDine claim, systemic rctbrm with its greater coherence at state and national 
levels? 

Even these three conceptions of restructuring oversiinplify the choices as 
various advocates see them. Sonic claim, tor example, that the charter-school 
idea is too radical while others see it as too timid a response the need for 
comprehensive structural reform. Sinne see privatization as the answer, while 
others argue that 'only for-pri)fit" prisatc schools would yield the necessary 
changes in scluu)ls. 'I herefore. while there has emerged a consensus that schools 
neetl to be restructured to respond to a problem, what this problem is t.mc will 
fnul little consensus about, and even less conmionality of opinion on how to 
remedy it. 

I'o those niit accustiimed to observing American politics, this shallow 
consensus may uell seem ni be a curit)iis. if ni)t paradoxical. phcnt)mcnt)n. 
Meliind .1 \eneer of consensus. Americans march in an apparently common 
direction lacking ,my common roadmap. much less itinerary. And they are in 
fact walking in many directions at once, not unduly bothered that they will 
esentually arrive in the same place. 

Part of tile explanation for this confusion of ideals must well exist outside 
the ideas tliemselves. In fact, the explanation for a lack of clarity in the nation 
aiioiit uliich reform ide.ds to pursue may be discovered within the other 
conception of educatiimal policy discussed earlier, "policy as Realpolitik' . which 
is discussed below. 

Policy as Realpolitik: A Second Perspective on 
Education Reform 

There arc at least two rival pt)litical cxplanatiims for the confusing state of 
thinking about how to reform American schools, both of which are rooted in 
some alternative conception of pi)wer. and which both carry svinie plausibil- 
ity, depending on which 'facts' you care to recognize and to wiiicli yoi\ are 
willing to give greatest credence. The first conccptiim of policy as a manifes- 
tation of power is "ideological hegemony", the second is 'pluralist and ideo- 
logical bargaining". 

Ideoloj^iciil Heiietuoiiy 

I'his occurs when one set of political actors is able to contriil the debate about 
policy alternatives, by priifferiiig a dominant conception i)f a problem which 
requires atteiitiim. shaping the language of discourse within which people 
frame the problem. intUieiiciiig the data they employ to understaiid the nature 
of the priiblem and setting fiirtli a solutiim with a rationale for its preferabil- 
ity. I lie key actors need not be all of one political party, institutional afl"ili- 
atii)n. or even phikisopliy. A convergence of interests at the top of the system 
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is sunkient to provide the necessary ideolonie.il rationale, incentives, and 
controls in the remainder of the politic,)! system so that a convergence of ideas 
will occur. The converncncc may gloss over inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions within the policy and conflicts of interest. 

I his hegemonic perspective on policy is sometimes called elite theory 
(Dye, V>'>2), but in f.ict has a wide number of variants such as critical theory, 
iieo-M,irxist and so on. While the distinctions among these views is poten- 
tially important, we shall not attempt a full exposition and exegesis here, apart 
from offering some examples of ibe utihty of this approach. 

The arguments supporting this interpretation of education-reform dc cl- 
opments in the United States go something like the following: the dominant 
theme of reform has been the declining competitiveness of the American 
economy. While this decline arguably is rooted in factors well outside the 
nation's school system such as the emergence of a global economy, and com- 
peting centres of wealth in other parts of the world, nonetheless the American 
school system undoubtedly is one piece in the puzzle of how to restore 
American competitiveness. For example, the flow of economic capital across 
national borders, as a function , of the global trade and investment, mandates 
the need for a mobile, flexible Workforce. This, in turn, dictates that schools 
should produce workers who are willing and able to be retrained and rede- 
ployed. Efforts to restructure schools so that they have strong early childhood 
programmes to remediate poverty or to coordinate services for children arc 
consistent with the need for an activist state which supports economic devel- 
opment. While greater equality of educational opportimity is not an end in 
itself, it is instrumental to America's hegemony as a national economy, be- 
cause it resolves potential labour shortages and reduces the risk of social un- 
rest. In particular, the decline of manufacturing and the contxmiitant rise in 
the importance and complexity of technical jobs, requires a shift in the orien- 
tation of the nation's school system away from prim.iry attention to the college- 
educated. Insofar as any hope of a new middle class is likely to emerge from 
within the ranks of this new technically literate and flexible part of the work- 
force, restructured schools are a vital institution for niaint.iining social mobility 
and the American dream of a better future. 

Still working within this analytical frame, it can be said that restructuring 
is an idea which is flexible enough to mo\e government in any number of 
directions as changing needs dictate, just as the same concept has been em- 
ployed to make private firms more responsive to pressures from competitors 
in the market-place. 

Accordingly, restructuring can encompass a mix of eclectic strategies, 
whatever works in particular circumstances. Just as restructuring in private 
firms is cajiable of including both decentralizing management strategics like 
site-b.ised in.magement .ilongside increasingly centralized ownership and con- 
trol, the same pragmatism can be tolerated in school reform under a broad 
umbrella of restructuring. 

A hegeimmic model of policy development thus frames policy not so 
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much as a contest of ideas as a reflection of efforts by elites to solve a common 
underlying problem. In America that problem remains one of economic de- 
velopment and the need to realign the system of schooling to serve a changing 
capitalist economy. It is in this sense that ideological hegemony can be said to 
occur, because once everyone accepts this conception of the problem a variety 
of solutions can be entertained and even tolerated. 

A hegemonic model is capable of conceptualizing policy as an evolving 
phenomenon. A variety of factors such as unforeseen events, the complexity 
of schooling as an institution, and so on make it impossible for elites to 
anticip.ite or plan fully for,tlie future. What merely is critical to the mainten- 
ance of a hegemonic perspective is that public opinion and policy initiatives 
remain focused on the need to reshape schools according to an economic 
imperative. 

Pluralist and Ideolofiical Bart^aininii 

This is another way of explaining the inconsistent ideas within the education 
reform. This cacophony of voices advancing reform, and the resulting con- 
fusion, is little more than a reflection of interest-group liberalism at work — 
warts and all. In this system of governance, the public interest is seen as the 
by-product of competition among elites and interest groups, as well as polit- 
ical parties. Policies are amalgams and compromises, a blending of ideas in- 
tended to garner support. According to pluralist theory, the players in this 
game vary from issue to issue, depending on what interests them and what is 
at stake, [-urthermore, the coalitions vr.d cleavages are fluid, as are the winners 
and losers in a policy settlement. In such a system, policy will seldom meet 
any stringent test of substantive or instrumental rationality; its raison d'etre is 
the maintenance of social and political consensus. 

At the same time, pluralist bargaining works only insofar as the interests 
of the political players arc widely shared and acknowledged. Where there are 
deeply rooted conflicts, such as class, race, ethnic, and gender strife, ideolo- 
gical bargaining tends to replace pluralist bargaining (Peterson, 'Wi). I'ace- 
to-face negotiation frequently is replaced by third-party negotiation through 
the media, in order to bolster public support for each position and to avoid 
personal friction among the pl.iyers, As the number of mobilized interests 
expands, along with their claims to special treatment or privilege, it becomes 
harder to achieve compromise through relatively covert bargaining processes. 
The setting of policy becomes both more public and conflict-ridden. 

In recent decades, educational governance in the United States has moved 
increasingly toward ideological bargaining, even though elements of the old 
pluralist system still prevail. What has emerged is an unstable system of edu- 
cation governance which mixes pluralist and ideological policy processes. This 
mixed system is apparent in many other areas of policy besides educ.ition. 
such as welfare policy, health policy, and even foreign policy. Nonetheless. 
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its emergence in education policy carries a special irony, since the progressive 
tradition of reform which left such an indelible impact on American education 
established an ideology which eschewed political partisanship in favour of 
'non-political' professional expertise. A system of pluralist bargaining, as long 
as it endured, did little to openly challenge this ideology, however far from 
the truth it swayed. But the increasingly acrimonious politics of the l'M)s and 
IWOs has laid bare the pretence that education is apolitical. To remedy such 
defects, some critics such as Chubb and Moe (IWO) call for market choices 
which allegedly bypass politics altogether. 

There is much in the American education-reform movement which is 
consistent with the thesis that reform policies reflect pluralist and ideological 
bargaining. The relatively widespread adoption of site-based management by 
school districts, in the face of surprisingly sporadic opposition from teachers' 
unions, can be interpreted as pluralist bargaining at work, wherein school 
boariis and teachers have agreed to make marginal changes in governance. So 
far there is little solid evidence that such reforms do lead to achievement 
improvements (Malen and C~)gawa, 1988), although some experiments which 
combine site-management with public-school choice make this claim. Even 
the more ambitious experiment in Chicago with school-based councils, which 
has mixed elements of site-management and political decentralization, argu- 
ably is a pluralist compromise, it did not eliminate the central office and was 
incomplete in its delegation of enumerated powers to principals and local 
school councils. Not surprisingly, the reform likewise has failed to demon- 
strate solid achievement gains across the school system. Thus far, therefore, 
such experiments in site-based management and governance have led to sym- 
bolic gains for school authorities. They restore, for the short-term at least, a 
modicum of public confidence that American school officials are responding 
to the need for ch.inge. 

At a national level, the emergence of a bipartisan consensus around n.i- 
tional goals and standards also exemplifies that pluralist bargaining is possible. 
When (leorge liush advanced his 'Coals 2()()()' platform for reform, it was 
ridiculed by Democrats in Congress and pumi celled by the educational estab- 
lishment, including many professors. Yet shortly thereafter when Hill (!linton 
modestly changed the programme by dropping choice and merit schools and 
adding a few other provisions, '(Joals 2()()()' won accolades and was passed 
into law. Perhaps its most controversial feature, opportuiiity-to-learii stand- 
ards for schools, w.is retained but made voluntary and left open to definition 
later. National standards and stronger national testing were likewise made 
voluntary for the states, alleviating olil fears about federal control. 

The Clinton administration's school-to-work and 'tech-pre])' initiatives 
won even easier C:()ngressional approval. Why is this so? Is it evidence that 
school officials and teachers' unions, which have been so defensive abt)nt 
much reform, have been converted? This is possible, but more likely they see 
an initiative like school-to-vvork as a kind of restructuring which is no basic 
threat to Jobs and will bring much federal aid without the prospect of radical 
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change. The long-term consequences of retooling the American school sys- 
tem to reflect career needs and shifts in the ectmomy can only be speculated 
on at this time, but the politics separating this reform from other more radical 
versions of restructuring are self-evident. 

Few attempts at restructuring have met such widespread opposition from 
providers of education as choice. Teachers' unions led well-financed cam- 
paigns to defeat state-wide voucher initiatives in Oregon, Colorado, and 
California, which took on the characteristics of ideological bargaining aimed 
at shaping voter opinion. (Because of controversial features in these various 
proposals, unions also garnered opposition from diverse other groups.) As a 
result, only a relatively small voucher programme exists in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, achieved despite strident opposition by the state's otherwise powerful 
teachers union, the Wisconsin Education Association Ci)uncil (WEAC). Unions 
have been less adamant in opposing other forms of choice such as open enrol- 
ment, post-secondary options, and charter schools, but generally they have 
accepted such reforms only reluctantly in the face of insurmountable support 
from proponents of these reforms and have bargained to make such reforms 
as weak as possible. 

What has emerged then, is a highly variegated and complex picture of 
restructuring reform as one moves among the nation's schools, school dis- 
tricts, and states. This uneven landscape of reform reflects, from one angle, 
what one can expect in a system of decentralized governance where states are 
the st)vereigns responsible for public education, where local school districts 
were once delegated substantial If.cal control, and Vv-here the federal govern- 
ment must exercise its authority and power within prescribed limits and often 
through monetary inducement. Such a system was designed by the nation's 
founders to facilitate pluralist bargaining. Accordingly, the fact that Ameri- 
cans have no one idea of restructuring but a number of competing concep- 
tions, is a letlection of governance by bargaining. 

Perhaps the only potential challenge to an economic imperative as a driv- 
ing force to education restructuring (apart from political decentralization such 
as that in C.Miicago) is the call for coordinated services for children. Still its 
raifon d'etre is unclear (tlibulka and Kritek, in press). Should children's serv- 
ices be iniproNcd to bring the urban underclass 'mo the economic mainstream 
or to save tax dollars (both economic ct)nsiderations) or as a matter of fairness 
and equity in the distribution of societal benefits (a judicial, ethical considera- 
tion)? Supporters of coordinated services use both lines of logic, and the 
movement's allies are diverse. This is a pluralist conception of reform par 
cxcvlkncv, but its staying power as a mandate for restructuring remains un- 
clear. IJy 1W4 some of the major foundation support for the reft)rm had been 
withdrawn, Eixpanding children's services with new tax revenue in a period 
of fiscal conservatism will not prove easy, and simultaneously the problems 
of reorganizing government from Congress at the top through layers of 
bureaucracy in a federal system will be a formidable challenge. The gradualist 
ideas inherent in the coordinated services movement — built on the premise 
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that the welfare state needs to be rethought and retooled — are the products 
of pluralist politics, but it is not clear that the implementation of the move- 
ment's ideas will be easily achieved within the constraints of the mixed system 
of pluralist-ideological governance characterizing the United States at this 
time. Moreover, even if coordinated services gain momentum as a major 
restructuring theme, it is by no means certain whether it will open the polit- 
ical system to the voices of parents and community who have felt excluded 
by the systeni or whether it will be merely another means for consolidating 
professional dominance of schooling. 

Conclusion 

In the mid-lWOs. there is little serious debate in the United States over whether 
the American school system should be restructured. F.\eii most 'diehard' 
defenders of the status quo have learned to adopt, at least rhetorically, the 
language ot rL:.;r'ieturiiig, As pointed out here, however, such convergence of 
language disguises deep fractures within the nation as to the precise kind of 
surgical procedure restructuring will require. 

At one level, as has been shown, educational reform policies can be viewed 
as a problem of generating sound ideas about what and iiow to restructure 
America's schools. Such ideas have evolved in the most recent decade of 
frenzied reform efforts. But the evolution has been in the direction of embrac- 
ing more alternatives, not fewer, despite efforts to bring it all together under 
a label like 'systemic reform'. Hence, political decentralization occurs at the 
same time that further centralization is envisioned through national goals, 
national standards, and national assessment. Many difTerent conceptions of 
choice are offered, but few are adopted. School-to-work initiatives arc widely 
discussed. 'I he list goes on and is likely to grow more lengthy in the years 
ahead. 

Some of this apparent confusion can be explained, it has been argued, by 
shifting our conception of education policy reform to Realpolilik. Howc\ er. 
two very different political power interpretations of restructuring are pos- 
sible, A hegemonic view stresses the common ideology of reform rooted in 
problems of the American capitalist economy. Using this perspective, the 
apparent contradictions within the restructuring movement become less sig- 
nificant because restructuring itself is an ideology the widespread acceptance 
of which signals a victory for the elites who have advanced it and stand to 
benefit most from its implementation. 

The other interpretation of policy as realpolilik portrays tlie present mo- 
ment of confusion as the logical upshot of the nation's system of pluralist and 
ideological bargaining. While less than fully rational by some objective stand- 
ards of logic or theory, governance by incremental bargaining achieves a 
momentary consensus which can be expected to evolve still further over time 
as new developments dictate, This system of bargaining becomes problematic 
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only to the extent that ideological bargaiiiinp. rather than pluralist bargaining 
becomes so dominant that the nation's educational system is politically grid- 
locked among contending opponents. 

if they were asked which of these competing models of policy is the most 
accurate, most Americans probably would not know which one to choose. 
Nor probably would most be willing to discard the American faith that with 
the right combination of ideals, polities aside, the nation's schools can be 
fixed. Paith in education as a route to social mobility remains a central feature 
of American culture, and government (read 'politics') as an instrument of 
social progress has been an enduring object of scepticism. 

The gravity of the challenges facing the American people in the last 
decade of the twentieth century cannot be underestimaied. The glue that has 
held the American polity together across many challenges has been a widely 
shared faith in the future and the hope of economic betterment for oneself and 
one's children. For the first time since the dreat Depression of the IWOs. 
which posed the most recent major threat to the nation's political stability. 
Americans have cause t(^ be deeply pessimistic .ibout their economic future. 
As Robert Reich (1W4), the Secretary of Labor acknowledged, the nation has 
divided itself into three economic classes — a well-educated middle (and upper) 
class which remains very secure; a sizeable urban underclass, primarily but not 
exclusively consisting of people of colour; and a marginal and shrinking mid- 
dle class which is greatly insecure. While the C;linton administration and many 
others are intent on reversing this trend, the outcome of this economic trans- 
formation is tar from clear. Tor one, the politics of centralism have all but 
ruled out any major attention to the urban underclass, including the appalling 
condition of urban public schools. 

How to generate a set of strategies to create a new middle class is perhaps 
the central economic and political problem confronting the Clinton adminis- 
tration, an agenda which almost totally escaped the attention of the President's 
two Republican predecessors, in this grand scheme, education reform, while 
it is important, is not the central pivot (i=owler, in press). 

This larger policy problem is so formidable that it will summon the most 
creative thinking of the nation's intellectual and political leaders. The necessity 
for this national debate is only slowly occurring to the American people as the 
severity of their situation dawns more clearly upon them. The role of govern- 
ment in addressing this economic challenge will be at the centre of the debate. 
Those advocating a more activist political system in responding to the na- 
tion's economic challenges will have to overcome the legacy of Watergate, 
which reduced trust in government to an all-time low in modern American 
history. 

Americans are accustomed to groping through their problems with little 
long-term foresight. The question they must ask themselves is whether this 
strategy of equivocation and denial, which has turned on remarkably good 
luck in the past, is a sufficient orientation for controlling their future. How- 
ever, Americans are also a remarkably self-critical people. It is this resource, 
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if it can be directed toward generating new pi)licy ideals rather than more i)f 
the self-destructive politics of recent years, which will help them reshape their 
key institutions, among them the nation's schools. 



1 I'he nation has had a tiatioiiai testing progratninc since the l'>7()s known as the 
National Assesstnent of F.iiiicationai Progress (NAMP). It has been strengthened to 
permit comparisons of st.ite-by state perforniance. There has bee., much debate 
about ulietjier to use NAI'P or some other a'-sessineiil as a national test, and if so 
iti what way. 
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Curriculum Reform and the 
Neo-corporatist State in Australia 



David S.G. Carter 



Tin- mmoniy i)f AiiNtr.ilia, reflecting currciit ilitViciiltif. I'sidciit m the (ipcu- 
tion of the glob.il eeoiiomy, is sloss ly ,iikI p.iiiifully iiiosiiig out of reeession 
— a trend for svhieh the current Keating; federal l abor government assumes 
full credit. Populist claims hase been made in the media by the current Prime 
Minister that, in his presious role as Treasurer, recent economic improse- 
ments can be "sheeted home" to the success of his economic restructuring 
policies of the I'JHOs. Hasic to the latter has been a centralist and pcrvasise 
micro-economic reform agenda cos ering many areas of the economy includ- 
ing transport and "the Waterfront", for example, and encompassing areas of 
schooling and ssorkplace reform for teachers. 

In the IWOs ' I'lie I ucky Country" became "The Unlucky Country", or so 
our politicians had us belies e ,is tliey then sought to locate the origins of the 
C()untry"s econonnc nial.iise on global forces substantially outside the control 
of politicians and polu y niakeis and their stesvardship of the national economy. 
In ende.ivouring to address seemingly intractable economic difficulties a nesv 
form of federalism enierg-il, vvhii b was based on the principles of corporate 
management and known as 'lorporate lederalism' (l.ingard, (VHrien and 
Kniglit, ]')').'>). I ingaril (l')'M) Imates the rise of corporate federalism in the 
early beginnings of the |m'sioiis I lawke I abor government, which first came 
to ofVice in l''H2 ,iiul espei tally during lis jiost l'W7 term, in svhieh the states 
heranie more siilneiMble to ii.illoiial polity developments liy the federal gov- 
ernnienl's ability iik re.islngly to restiic I state access to central sources of fund- 
ing under the nil)rii ol'.i ii.ilioii.il agend.i lor micro-economic reform. This 
policy continues to be asserted by I'liiiie Minister Keating in the current term 
ofl .ibor. In tins regaiil, I ingard. (Vlhieii and Knight observe: 

It appears that, under corpor.ile fetler.ilisiii, the Clommonsvealth 
C.overnment svants to |miII lo the (eniie all those aspects of policy 
central to niicroeconoinic refoiin .ind to devolve as fir as possible 
other functions to tiie states. One result ol this tendency has been the 
cre.ition of national policies geared to the i reation of a national eco 
nomic infrastructure. (I iiigard, O'Hrien and Knight, I'W, p. 2.Vi) 
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l-urtlicr, according to these scholars, what might be called a neo- 
corporatist, etTicient state strategy has engendered a corporate nianagerialist 
reformation of the public service as well as a reformation of common wealtli- 
statc relations in terms of corporate federalism. Tliis internal restriKturing of 
the agencies of the state are a tangible political manifestation of the need to 
solve Australia's current round of economic problems, 

Notwithstanding a new found economic optimism, the natural resource 
endowments of Australia fuel the popular belief held by its citizenry that we 
should be doing a lot better with respect to the reduction of a large balance 
of payments deficit; reducing structural inelTiciencies; becoming more com- 
petitive with our Asian neighbours; reversing trends in falling productivity 
and, until recently, arresting rising unemployment, l lie dilemma of fulfilling 
public expectations for the maintenance of high standards of living and ad- 
equate social-service provision, svhile concurrently reducing costs, places 
politicians and their economic ad\isers in a 'no win' position with the public 
at large. The largest budget allocations for proNision of health, education and 
social-welfare services have evidently t.iken the brunt of the push for cost 
efficiencies and the pruning back of public expenditure under an economic 
reform agenda seeking 'more for less". In vigorous pursuit of this agenda by 
the federal government, an ell'icieney impeiMti\e ii.iseii on economic r.itioii.il- 
ist arguments, narrowly and nai\ely interpreted with respect to the nature of 
education, has dominated national deiiate .iiul the public-policy agenda. .An 
offshoot of the redistribution of resources, in line with revamped federal 
policies, has been that associated responses m the contemporary social and 
economic climate have encouraged education to be redefined in essentialist 
and instrumental terms inter alia to better ser\e the needs of the labour m.irket. 

l-ollowing the exploration of' some philosopliic.il .ind coiu eptual issues 
surrounding the socio-political context of the work of schools in general, and 
associated curriculum issues in particular, the discussion moves to .1 considera- 
tion of recent changes in the Australian states and territories iinoKing unprec- 
edented collaboration between the federal and state governments in education. 
While certain collaborative aspects of a national-curriculum initiative are being 
maintained this, and cognate issues, are now interpreted and mediated differ- 
ently by the states. The specific form it takes substantially depends on state- 
level political persuasions, affecting in turn the ideological response to 
developing further the emerging national-carriculum statements and profiles 
across eight learning areas. 



Instrumentalist versus Liberal Perspectives on the 
Curriculum 

'I'he wholesale adoption of instrumentalist views by some opinion leadeis, 
notably politicians, economic rationalists, corporate managers and tiaiiieis, 
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has generally precipitated negative responses from educators. Skilbeck {V)H7), 
for example, has suggested that the liberal-humanistic tradition is being set 
aside in favour of technicist solutions to problems focused on matching the 
curriculum essentially to the needs of society as it now exists. The ascendancy 
of 'life adjustment' models of the curriculum, emphasizing practically ori- 
ented and personally relevant curricula for everyday living, are far removed 
from the reconstructionist ideals underpinning a core curriculum of common 
learnings for all the nation's children and youth. This, it was argued, would 
provide students with access to a common culture, viewed dynamically, and 
a common set of values within the traditions of mainstream society. 

Social reconstructionist ideology was clearly articulated in a benchmark 
document under the auspices of the (then) national Curriculum Development 
C:entre (CMK:), in I'M), entitled Core Curriculum for Australian Schools. Signifi- 
cant within the prevailing political orthodoxy was the demise of the CDC and 
its resurrection as the C:urriculum Corporation of Australia. The CDC docu- 
ment provoked widespread public discussion, as was its intention, but little 
apparent "take up' of its ideas and ideology by the states and territories fol- 
lowed its publication and dissemination. It did, however, indirectly have an 
influence on subsequent curriculum activity via the actions of policy makers 
who incorporated aspects of the document into the reports and policy state- 
ments of a plethora of contemporary reviews and Committees of Inquiry. 
The latter have been relatively commonplace over the last decade in all state 
and territory education systems in turn, and were primarily concerned with 
structural reforms and curriculum revision. This has been a feature of the 
high-profile education and training received in Australia, as elsewhere, over 
the last decade, 

Taking culture as the starting point for curriculum building stands in 
stark contrast to that which takes its inspiration and direction from the views 
of experts in the fields of science and technology, economics and manage- 
ment. The latter are of course more amenable to a public-policy agenda which 
views education as one means of revitalizing the economy and creating wealth 
for Australia. At an ideological level, the real issues centre around goal clari- 
fication involving values conflict and the nature and purpose(s) of education 
in a post-industrial state moving into an increasingly complex and uncertain 
future. A consideration of alternative futures in education requires informed 
public debate by a wide community of interest within a democratic frame- 
work that is truly participatory, 

At a practical level there are also problems to be encountered in oper- 
ationalizing the cfTiciency criterion. According to Ik-are (I'Wi), wherever tlie 
efficiency approach has been tried in education. ', , , it h.is run up against an 
intractable problem, namely that some of the most highly valued outcomes of 
schooling are not measurable in this way,' It follows that there is always the 
danger lurking that only those outcomes which are nuMsiirable will come to 
be valued, thus. 'The problem has always been that economically driven 
objectives will overwhelm the delicate sensitively educational ones' (pp, 6-7), 




National Concerns and Policy Initiitivcs 

As iiK'iitioiK'cl iMrlicr, the ni.iiii u.iiuri- of the Austr.ihaii mistTimient's 
siipi-michii.iti" soiKi-ccoiioniic ri-foriii pnhiy h.is bcc-ii to tri-at education oscr- 
wlK'hiiiiinly ,is a iiRrh.iiiisni for I'loiioiim' ck-sclopnieiit at the expense of 
soiiiethiiin to be iiitiiiisieally sahieil for its own sake. In seeking to achiesc 
national goals, the government lias cniphasi/ecl a number of priority areas 
nielucling: 

• incre.ising participation in education; 

• an emphasis on skills training; 

• insohing the prisate sector and trade-union representatises in skills 
education; 

• increasing school retention rates; and 

• impros ing the oserall quality of education. 

The achics ement of these goals places a heas y emphasis on secondary 
education, particularly in the later years of schooling, to counter national and 
personal disads.intage and gisc credence to educational outcomes now linked 
to national productivity in an explicit and direct manner. 

Under the Australian federal system of government, education, constitu- 
tionally, is a residual power of the states and, as such, nuist be administered 
by the states. Notwithstanding this hitherto mutually understood arrange- 
ment, recently increased incursions into education at all levels by the federal 
government, in addition to forging closer links between education, the busi- 
ness sector, employment and training have become both a conspicuous and 
high-profile activity. Tederal government intentions were signalled by the 
formation of a 'megaministry'. The Department of Employment. Hducation 
and Training (Dl-I-'i ), in headed at that time by the federal Minister of 

Hducation. the Hon. |..S. D.iwkins. On assuming ofTice he quickly made his 
overall intention clear, which, starkly put, was to use the education system to 
create wealth for Australia. I his he planned to achieve by intervening in 
education matters directly in a situation where central government would no 
longer simply be the states' banker, but would seek to give educational lead- 
ership. Justified in terms of .1 central government role necessary to pronu)tc 
the national interest and requiring the effective allocation and use of national 
resources to meet n.itioii.il goals. 

Skills for Aiisiuiliii (l')H7), vshiih was the first of several policy documents 
to emerge in quick succession iiiidi'i his signature, made explicit his policy 
agenda for Dl-h [' with rispeil lo national edmatioii and training policies. In 
this document the Tederal Minister lor l-ducation .isserted that: 

A liigli-i|iiallly basil cdiitation is an essential prerequisite for a 
vocalioiially skilled and adaptable labour force. More needs to be 
known about the levels ot' coiii|)eleiue achieved by our students at 
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school, especially in the core disciplines of lanniiane, inatheniatics and 
science ... We also need to examine new ways to impart less meas- 
urable skills on which future prosperity depends - life-time learning, 
enterprise and initiative, pursuit of excellence, communication skills, 
teamsvork and responsibility, in other words, sve need to lay the 
foundations of a productive culture, (Dasvkins, 1"JH7, pp, K-'J) 

in a subsequent publication he focused more clearly on his objectives for 
schools in which education was couched in terms of economic rationalist 
values, framed by notions of a skilled workforce to make Australia ' The 
Cleser C:ountry', and countenanced by a viesv of education as human capital 
in which government should invest now in order to realize a return at a later 
date. This was expressed in the following terms: 

Schools arc the starting point of an integrated education and training 
structure in the economy. They provide the foundation on which a 
well-informed, compassionate and cohesive society is built. They also 
form the basis of a more highly skilled, adaptive and productive 
workforce. As skill upgrading and retraining of adults becomes more 
necessary, so will the quality and nature of schooling received by 
individuals need to change, it will need to be more adaptable and 
prepare for lifclimg education. (Dawkins, V)HH, p. 2) 

The success of this policy during his term of office can be measured in 
terms of a more direct role for, and invoKement by, central government in 
what had previously been essentially a states' and territories' responsibility 
under the Australian C-onstitution. it was realized. in no small part because of 
the extant political climate of the late l'M)s in which the federal Labor gov- 
ernment shared its social democratic aspirations with a majority of Labor 
governments at the state level. Recent electoral changes have witnessed a 
backlash to svhat is seen as encroaching centralism by several conservative 
states in a number of policy areas, and especially in moves towards a national 
curriculum for schools. 

The C('i7\,';.s7 for schools and the school curriculum has to be understood 
developmeiitally. As a multiplicity of nesv policies and new directions were 
being cliarted for schools over the decade of the l'M)s, the curriculum was 
earmarked for special attention — especially by politicians, bureaucrats, eco- 
nomists and trainers. I'rotessional educators in any significant numbers were 
largely excluded from tiie debates about 'ends'. Karly in the decade there was 
a marked 'back to basics' movement in evidence. It svas widely believed by 
vested interests in academia and business that increasing the rigour of curricula 
would arrest a much publicized seeming decline in academic standards, al- 
though the (,)uality of I'.diication Ueviesv Committee (CJULUC) {VmS) was 
at pains to point out that in fact there was no evideiiie to sliosv that cognitive 
outcomes had either improved or declined in the preceding fifteen years prior 
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to the Committee's formation. Nevertheless education, and its critics, en- 
joyed a hiph public profile throughout the 1980s and beyond, manifesting 
a number of concerns and public disquiet regarding, in particular, its poor 
articulation with the world of work in a period of record high youth unem- 
ployment, and lack of value for its returns on the tax dollar spent. 

Curriculum Concerns 

Since the advent of the first Hawke Labor Ministry in 1982, the curriculum 
has been used increasingly to play a central role in furthering key social as well 
as economic policy objectives. In keeping with Labor's social policy, making the 
curriculum more sensitive to individual needs and more inclusive in its nature 
and scope was likely to pros ide a greater degree of equity for the socially 
disadvantaged and educationally deprived, while a more socially relevant cur- 
riculum would enhance national economic performance. New ways of thinking 
about the curriculum, paralleling similar soci.il and economic trends in Ikitain, 
have been substantially brought about by increased student retention rates and 
fostered by lack of employment opportunities especially for youth. Uetween 
1'.I8() and 1987 the school retention rate went up dramatically from around M) 
per cent to just o\er .SO per cent (see Ciommonwealth Schools Ciommission, 
1987. p, .S7). In Skills J\» Auslralia (1987) by the 199()s, a retention rate of f).S 
per cent in the post-compulsory years of schooling, was publicly reaffirmed. 

In order to meet the needs of ,i broader range of students now completing 
the full six years of secondary education, a number of options have been 
provided. One effect of this was that choice in education has nowadays taken 
on a new meaning. It has become 'particularized' insofar as it is regarded as 
being specific to particular students choosing particular schools with a particu- 
lar curriculum. In Western Australia, for example, a unit curriculum has been 
in place since 198f), marking one response to the accommodation of student 
choice (C'arter. 1993a). At the senior secondary le\el, the solution in 'i'asmania 
was to pros ide for a range of courses and pathways leading to post-secondary 
N'ocational courses, tertiary studies or entry to the labour market. Similar 
trends in post-compulsory education occurred in Western Australia over the 
same .time frame. Other state systems, where attempts have been made to 
match curricula to a wider range of ability, due to a more diserse population 
staying on at school in the later years, have addressed the problem through 
provision of broad groups of subjects. This allows for increased student 
choice of subject selection within the framework of a core of studies (McCiaw, 
1984; Andrich, 1989). The problem for curriculum directors has been to re- 
solve the tensions between balance and coherence on the one hand and choice 
and diversity on the other. This is not readily achieved and seemingly has 
been accommodated via system adjustments rather than accomplished by 
trade-offs, thus, in effect, masking the underlying conflict of choice versus 
prescriptivity. 




Curriculum Reform and the Neo-corporatist State in Australia 
Curriculum h'ranwworks 

I lirougliout the decade of" the VMh and euhiiinatiiig in the work undertaken 
under the auspices of the Australian Kducation Council (Al-.C:) since 1W(>. a 
collaborative efTort between the federal gDvernnient and the states to franu- 
national curriculum statements as frameworks has become pervasive across 
the various states and territories. 

As a curriculum device, a framework can be conceived of as a structure 
employing principles of curriculum design, resulting in a particular pattern ol 
curricular organization. The structure broadly circumscribes curriculum ele- 
ments such as purposes, content outlines, learning activities and assessment, 
states relationships between them and gives criteria for their selection. I'rame- 
works are usually accompanied by guidelines for the selection and sequence of 
elements, together with strategies for implementation. Provision is made for 
the incorporation of externally developed syllabus statements and curriculum 
packages within the structure, accompanied by details of course and instruc- 
tional planning completed by teachers, within a school, to meet the needs of 
students in a specific local context. Iliis structure allows for flexibility and 
choice while maint.iiiung the integrity of the overarching design. To be effec- 
tive these criteria do presuppose a good clear design at the system level allow- 
ing for, and f icilitating, a range of legitimate interpretations in schools and 
classrooms, It also goes some way to ameliorating the tensions between 
prescrijitiMty for accountability, and choice for meeting individual needs and 
,is)>ir.itioiis, 

Among their other .uKanlages, curriculum liameworks have been instru- 
mental III allowing for more flexibility on the \\n\ of schools and teachers in 
tlieir use of a r.iiige of different syllabuses ,ind content areas, especially at the 
secoiul.iry le\el of schooling, to acliie\e c ertain tyjies of student outcomes. 
Muse have emerged at the system le\el and their introduction, supported by 
(eiitr.tlly de\eloped policy statements such as tli.it incorpor.iteil on the I'W.S 
Victo:iaii Ministerial iU-view, h.is .illowed for choice .iml localized decision- 
making, but within clearly defined and commonly understood boundaries. 

I lie move tow.irds system-le\el curriculum frameworks should, how- 
e\er, be seen within the overall trend towards core curricula at both state and 
iiation.il levels which has occurred over the course of the last decade. I'liis 
movement in part can be referenced to the more subtle inrtuences of the 
pre\i(Uisly mentioned discussion document Core Curriiuluni jor Ausirtilian 
,S(/i(i(i/v. While the notion of 'core' and 'electivcs' has been \ariously inter- 
preted, the concept has been associated with moves to school-based decision- 
making and the devolution to schools of numbers of functions previously the 
concern of central ofVice staff in a number of state and territory education 
systems. The move away from centrally determined largely prescriptive syl- 
labuses to frameworks, with responsibility for the development of courses 
devolved to regions and schools, is now well establislied in states such as 
(^)iieens|,iiui, Victoria and Western Australia. Intra-state harmonization of 
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system-level frameworks converging with the AHC"s thinking following The 
Hobart Declaration on 5f/i(>(>//Hi;; Cowiiion ami AiiircvJ Cioals for Schoolinii in Aus- 
tralia, and AEC intentions (then) to move towards a national curriculum, 
facilitated a massive collaborative agenda between state and commonwealth 
governments crystallized by a nation. illy engineered curriculum mapping 
exercise (Australian Kducation Clcuncil. IWS). 

/H(7i(.<n'(' ( 'tirriculum 

In addition to those common core and national curriculum concerns that 
acquired .1 prominent position ni policymaking at both the federal and state 
levels of politics, there have been incre.ised efforts to raise public conscious- 
ness regarding inchisise curriculum and in attempts to make curricula more 
inclusive of gender, ethnicity and dis.uKantaged groups generally. According 
to Kal.Hit/is .md Clope (l'W7), 1 cruci.il tool of social enablement is one of 
success in I'ormal schooling. Multi-cultur.ilism and non-scxism should not be 
soft options for building the selt'-esteem of the disadvantaged, but matters of 
intellectii.d s.ilidity .iiul educitional rigour for all students. As such they should 
be common inclusive processes supporting related objectives that are of prime 
importance. 

The inter.iction especially of gender and ethnicity with SHS. however, 
raises a number of complex issues and questions. To date the results base been 
rather mixed where practical attempts have been made to rework curriculum 
to make it more inclusive. Although the underlying principles of inclusivity 
have achieved wide acceptance in Australia much still remains to be done 
regarding their implementation to achieve system-wide impacts and national 
policy objectives (see Ciarter and Bedn.ill. I'JHd. for example). 

Under corporate federalism the micro-economic reform agenda has once 
again reasserted its dominance, thus diluting the impact of inclusivity by equat- 
ing equity and efficiency in the readjustment of social policy as a response to 
economic imperatives. Hven a cursory reading of a significant policy docu- 
ment such as VVif Wuional Policy for the Uducation ofCirh in Australian Schools 
(1W7) focuses on what are at source essentially social-Justice concerns but 
with their moral overtones reduced by couching them in terms of labour pro- 
ductivity and etTiciency. 



Another m.ijor shift in policy, nationally, has been in the areas of testing, 
public examinations and credentialling. In general, external summative assess- 
ment leading to certification in most, but not all. states, was applicable only to 
those students completing the full twelve years of schooling. This has included 
the final post-compulsory years of secondary education at the conclusion of 
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wliidi students graduate at about the age of 17 years. An internally assessed 
credential has been awarded to students completing their compulsory education, 
normally after ten years of schooling. Tliere are no formal assessment criteria 
in the public-education sector for entry to primary (elementary) school, or for 
transition from primary to secondary school. 

DitTerences occur both inter- and intra-state. serving to highlight some of 
the inadequacies of curriculum provision for the post-compulsory years. A 
consequence of higher retention rates and increased expectations for access to 
tertiary and/or further education has been to place enormous pressure on 
tertiary instituticms to provide extra places for students when they are not 
adequately resourced to do so — a further consequence of a number of policy 
initiatives by the federal minister at other levels of the education system. 
C:onsequently, the innate conflict between Australian societal concerns for 
egalitarianism and the avoidance, or denigration, of elitism — the 'tall poppy' 
syndrome — is likely to be exposed if, based on the British experience of 
national curriculum implementation, national testing or simplistic assessment 
models for credentiaiiing purposes are ever put in place in the middle school 
years (liennett cf <)/., 1W2). While pressure is being exerted in certain quarters 
of the education community to avoid standardi7ed tests at all costs, their 
possibility is not lost on those swayed by market forces and a league table 
mind-set who wish to compare students and schools against nationally deter- 
mined standards, i hese and cognate issues are taken up by Ciaroline Cipps 
and Denis 1 awton, in the British context, in later chapters of this volume, in 
Australia, arguably, this j 'atform simply complements the logic of moves 
towards .1 n.itional curriculum — or at least the achievement of common and 
agreed national goals for education. 

Initiatives for National Curriculum Reform 

What is most remarkable about the policy initiatives that occurred from the 
federal minister's office, or otherwise under his aegis, was that he was able to 
ha\e them taken up and implemented on a wide scale in an area for which he 
had no mandate or constitutional responsibility, in achieving large scale and 
per\asive structural and curricular reforms at just about every level of the 
education system Minister Dawkins engaged in a strategy which was itself 
essentially corporate in its moiUn opcratuii. Under the aegis of an intergovern- 
mental committee in education, known (then) as the Australian lulucation 
Council (AI-;c:), in which the l-ederal Minister for Kducation has only been a 
full member since VHI, he has met regularly with ministers and their advisers 
from each of the Australian states and territories as well as New /ealaiui. It is 
noteworthy that Spaull (1W7), suggests that, increasingly the Ai-t.'. had become 
a forum in which the states responded to a federally driven education agenda. 
Under the Dawkins regime frc-m 1W7 to 1')'M its hand was strengthened 
so that the power and influence of the Al-c: grew to make it an important 
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policy-making instrument under the direction of the federal minister acting in 
consultation with his ministerial colleagues in the states. From 1988. until he 
became federal treasurer in IWl, John Dawkins used this forum to secure 
ministerial agreement with respect to the curriculum agenda he had outlined 
in lii.s main policy blueprint for educational reform which was outlined in 
StrcHf^thcitiiti; Australia's Schools. 

The role of the AEC in setting the policy framework for collaboration 
with the states in moving towards a national curriculum is sunmiarizcd by 
Macplierson as follows: 

The AEC . . . took charge of national curriculum development, ini- 
tially by identifying five learning areas (later eight) across the curric- 
ulum of the primary and secondary schools. They also agreed to 
develop, using an inter-state process, national curriculum framework 
statements and profiles in each area to guide planning by teachers and 
schools. I'he major vehicle for this process was the AHC;'s C:urric- 
ulum and Assessment C:omniittee (C:URASS). (Macpherson, 1W3, 
p. 32) 

As an outcome of 7 /ic Hohari Dcilaraiion, and in subsequent AHC delib- 
eration and consultation with the states, John IXiwkins was able to secure the 
agreement of his ministerial colleagues in the pursuit of a set of ('ommon and 
.\[;rvcd Natioiuil Cioals for Schoolini> in Australia. I'his was mediated to the states 
and territories by the AHC; as an agreement to develop in all students: 

• the skills of English literacy; 

• skills of numeracy, and other mathematical skills; 

• skills of analysis and problem-solving; 

• skills of information processing and computing; 

• an understanding of the role of society and technology, together with 
scientific and technological skills; 

• a knowledge of Australia's historical and geographic context; 

• a knowledge of languages other than English; 

• an appreciation and understanding of, and confidence to participate in, 
the creative arts; 

• an understanding of, and concern for, balanced development and the 
global environment; and 

• a capacity to exercise judgment in matters of morality, ethics and 
social justice. 

The list is rather conservative in the curriculum policy that it portrays, 
but what is significant in the statement of ('immoit and A^{;r'jcd National Goals 
for Sfhoolin}! in Australia (i.e., 'I'hc Hohart I declaration), of which the listing 
above is but a part, is that mutual agreement was obtained between the federal 
Minister for Education and eight state and territory ministers for education in 
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an area presii)usly guarded jealously by them. It needs to be remembered 
tlu)Uii;h that the declaration was more a symbolic statement rather than con- 
stituting a blueprint for action. 

A central feature of this activity at the policy Icsel sv.is, over a number 
of years and via a substantially enlarged educational burciutracy, to evolve a 
national curriculum framework. In its documented form this consisted of tsvi) 
parts — a national statement for each of eight learning areas comprising Fng- 
lish, mathematics, health and physical education, technology, studies of soci- 
ety and environment, national languages other than Knglish (l.iyi H), science 
and the arts as svell as a subject profile for each area. The latter provided an 
assessment framework in an "outcomes-based education' environment (C)HI:) 
for the eight agreed areas each of svhich represent national curriculum prior- 
ities. The national profiles, and the behavioural pointers embedded in them 
svhich are indicators of student achiesement referenced to prescribed educa- 
tional outcomes, provide the mechanism for a more conniion approach to 
assessment acrois state borders than has been the case in Australia hitherto. 

Embedded -n the national curriculum statements and profiles are a number 
of employ mem -related key competencies (Finn, IWl; The Mayer Commit- 
tee, 1992) responses to which have resulted in a most overt attempt to 
vocationalize the school curriculum and polarize debate in Australia concern- 
ing vocational sersus liberal forms of education. At an eventful meeting of the 
AEC in Perth, Western Australia, in early July 1993, much of the develop- 
mental work leading to the formulation of the national curriculum statements 
and profiles came to an abrupt hah svith the decision to put the concept of a 
national curriculum on hold, but to 'return the fruits of the collaborative 
activity, the student outcome statements, to the states and territories for fur- 
ther development' (McCreddin, 1993, p. 30), 

Whether this was a major catastrophe in the light of subsequent collab- 
orative activity or a blessing in disguise seems to be a matter of perspectisc. 
Prior to the meeting there was some apparent concern about the scale and 
pace of the intended reforms, and pressures being exerted by the federal minister 
without due regard to the sensitivities of "states rights'. The latter svere voiced 
especially by some of the newly elected conservative state governments appar- 
ently suspicious of, and opposed to. the centralist tendencies emerging from 
the exercise of federal posver in C:anberra. It may be premature to think that 
the intensise intra-state consultative and collaboratisc activity in evidence prior 
to the July meeting of the AHC had become habituated, but many of the .itates 
have continued svith the further development of the national profiles across 
the eight learning areas in a mutually cooperative svay transcending state bor- 
ders in the process. This is a remarkable departure from the status quo in the 
Australian education context. Cooperative activity is occurring ii; a form in 
svhich the national agenda for curriculum and structural retorni of education 
systems is held in viesv svhile being interpreted and mediated to schools through 
a process of trialling, reviesv and further refinement conducted at state lesel. 
With tsventy-tsventy hindsight vision on the part of the states and territories 
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iinplcinciitiition is now occurring on a time scjIc that is more acceptable to 
teachers and schools, and a marked departure from that originally envisaged, 
by the AHC" and its constituent committees. If this intensity of activity can be 
maintained it is still likely to yield many of the results intended by the signa- 
tiiries to V/ic Hohart Dfilaratioii. but customized to the needs of individual 
states and territories. 



Conclusion 

What wc have witnessed to date in a number of Australian state education 
systems as well as at the national level is what Broadfoot (19X5) refers to as 
the ascendancy of a technicist administrative ideology which finds its expres- 
sion in corporate management techniques. I'he move to corporate models of 
management in many spheres of public life has featured widely in contempor- 
ary Australia. 

hi the entrenched form of educational reform policy, that has been in 
■place since the latter part of the I'WOs, is the convergence of corporate feder- 
alism with economic rationalism allied with a \iew of students as human 
capital. Latterly this has occurred within an agenda of micro-economic reform 
which has tended to confme discussions about educational and curriculum 
reform at the ideological level to a restricted range of interest groups and 
power brokers. These are readily identifiable through statements made by 
high-profile public figures mainly in the fields of commerce, industry and the 
trade-union movement. At the federal level of politics it is noteworthy that 
originality in thought and action by a broadly based coniiiiuiiity of interest 
has been singularly lacking. According to Birch and Smart, 

Recent turbulence in the educatii)ii pi)licy-niaking area seems likely to 
accelerate as its professional ranks become increasingly influenced and 
infiltrated by "outsiders' such as politicians employers and concerned 
community groups. In short, the politicisation of education policy 
seems likely to grow rather than diminish so long as widespread 
anxiety about the quality and direction of education persists in the 
community. (Birch and Smart, I'M), p. 150) 

riie interlocution of the lay public has been accompanied by a marked 
lack of sophistication in educational thinking. With this has come require- 
ments for the widespread use of explicit benchmarks such as performance 
indicators, and measurable outcome statements. Skilling and iiiulti-skilling 
are now by-words in the l.iiiguage of productivity, training and education. 
These trends are also likely to continue as long as a federal Labor government 
remains in office. 

At the opposite end of a coiitiiiuuiii starting with policy is that of practice 
(see dene Hall's chapter in this volume and Jim Lowham's in Volume 2), 
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Those countries featured in these companion volumes have been faced with 
similar labour-market problems and stagnating industrial complexes and it is 
all too easy to blame the schools when things go wrong. In this vein, Carre 
and Carter (1990) document some of the difficulties encountered by teachers 
charged with implementing the British National Curriculum on an impossibly 
short time scale. In the Australian context, prior to the July 1993 meeting of 
the AEC, a similar power-coercive pattern of implementation was beginning 
to emerge. The backlash this provoked, particularly by the conservative states, 
resulted in polarizing opposing viewpoints in the Committee resulting in a 
b.ickiiig away from the agenda for a national curriculum in the form which 
it had developmeiitally assumed. 

Kennedy clearly points out that unless policy makers can convince teachers 
that the reforms they propose are in the best interests of students there will 
he little positive action and even positive resistance on the part of teachers and 
school administrators (19HK, p. 372). A similar finding is also reported by 
Carter and Hacker (1988), There has been a radical and massive shift in think- 
ing about the curriculum with huge policy implications also evident in many 
other parts of the world. I-or curriculum policies to translate into practice it 
takes teachers to make them work. If the Western Australian experience to 
date is taken as being representative of moves towards the implementation of 
national profiles, they have to be shown that they will work for the benefit 
of students if teachers are to be convinced of their value. 

The present continuing activity of the states and territories, leading to the 
further refinement of national curriculum profiles and statements according to 
their perceived needs, appears to be geared towards this end. It is to be hoped 
that the collaborative and shared experiences that have occurred since 1986 
will not founder on a narrow and parochial interpretation of states rights as 
the states and territories pursue their own agendas, but as Kevin Piper dryly 
notes, 'The colonial Icg.icy dies hard in Australian education, and it does not 
roll over and expire gracefully. Not, at least, while there are empires to pro- 
tect' (1989, p. 10). 
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I liasf Inrn askfd tn discuss the n.itimial turritiiluiii in Kngl.iiul, wliitli, I 
suggest, tan only In- uiidc-rstdotl in t!if tontt-xt of the whole Education Re- 
form Act (HKA), I'JSH — a highly political dociniicnt. 'I'he intention of the 
Act was to change the nature of the J-.nglisli education system by moving 
away from plainiing and cooperation between central and local government 
towards a market in which parents were promised the right to choose schools. 

Hducation, and therefore the curriculum, is essentially a political matter 
— for several reasons. Education, which has almost unlimited capacity for 
spending money, has to contend with other claims on the Exchequer, and 
such decision-making is essentially political, hi addition, education is a legit- 
imate political concern because what is taught and other questions such as 
'to whom?' are inevitably expressions of political values. F=or some years after 
the l'M4 Act there was an assumption that education could be non-political, 
but by the end of the l%()s this was clearly seen to be a false assumption. 

Even so, it is undesirable for education to be used for party political 
purposes. There is a difference between legitimate political concern and party 
political manipulation, i'he line may be a thin one, but educationists should 
guard the distinction carefully. Since Vm — and especially since 1<-»KS — I 
think politicians have crossed over the border between legitimate concern and 
political interference, motivated by political ideology — specifically by the 
activities of right-wing extremists whose influence is out of proportion to 
their numbers. 

it may be helpful to describe very briefly the events which led up to the 
dramatic changes in IWH. i'he l'J44 Education Act was a major landmark in 
English history: for the first time secondary education was free and compul- 
sory for all. Unfortunately, the Act said nothing about the curriculum f>-U), 
and for some years after World War 11 the attention of planners was focused 
on the question of the organization of secondary schools (should there be one, 
comprehensive, school for all, or should there be three different kinds of 
school for supposed different types of ability?). Schools were generally left to 
their own devices in planning curricula, except that for the 20 per cent or so 
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■aculcmic' students the school-le.is inn ex.imm.itioiis (deiieral C.'ertifuMte of 
Fuluc.ition (GCE), Ordinary .>nd Ads.uiml l evels) provided syllabuses for 
examinations to be taken at a^e If) and IH. I l.e otiier HO per cent svere thought 
not to need examinations, svhich some educationists felt had a distorting effect 
on the curriculum. 

Parents and employers, however, wanted to have some kind of school- 
le.i\ing certificate, and in the I'Mls otVicial action was belatedly taken when 
a new examination — the Certificate of Secondary Education (C;Sf-:) — was 
established (for the 40 per cent below the top 20 per cent). This examination 
w.is .1 inodeiate success: it was more 'teacher-friendly', involving coursework 
and projects, i hroughout the l'J70s and I'WOs there was a demand for a 'single 
examin.ition at 10+' which, from the teachers' point of view would be more 
likeC:SK than (JCH (Ordinary l evel). Hventually, a new common format was 
invented — the Ck-ncral Certificate of Secondary Education (CJCSH) .'nd the 
first examinations took place, coiiicidentally . in I'WH. it was generally regarded 
as a success, despite some right-wing iiiutterings about lower standards. 

riiat brings us to another strand in the story l'M4-HH: standards. The 
rM4 Act was passed during World War 11, .is an all-party consensus measure 
— part of the general wish for a better post-war world with improved health 
.services, housing and education — for all. Hut by the I'JMK the consensus was 
wearing thin: the cost of the education service was increasing, and doubts 
were voiced about 'value for iiioney'. Worse still, m the late l'J()Os, there was 
a group of right-wingers within the Coiiservatiu- Party consistently criticiz- 
ing education policies, not only on grounds of cost, but also for social and 
moral reasons: progressive education was allegedly encouraging undesirable 
attitudes in the young, such as l.ick of respect for autlioritv, bad manners, and 
indiscipli!ie, .is well as sloppy standards in linglisli. iiiailis and other subjects. 
The events of 1%H in Paiglaiid and elsewhere seemed to confirm right-wing 
prejudices. The lilack I'afn-is, edited by i'rofessor Prian Cox, (Cox .ind 1 )yson, 
IWJa: PW;b) articulated all that was wrong with modern education in a series 
uhich began in \W) and continued until \^)75 (Knight, 

Throughout the PJ70s there were Cionservative demands for a return to 
selective secondary schools (grammar schools), tradition.il teaching methods, 
.iiid the kind of curriculum content which would encourage greater regard for 
our cultural heritage and traditional values. 

A third strand was the growing demand within the Coiiservatiu- Party 
for parents to have greater iiifliieiK e ou-r their children's s( liooling, iiichidiiig 
choice of school. This kind of consumerism in ediK .ilion was at first exem- 
plified by various voucher schemes which were put forw.ird, but when an 
experimental scheme was clearly unsuccessful, moie genera! att,i(ks on the 
state system, and the local education authorities (I j As) that ran it, were 
mounted. My the time that a new luliicatioii Act was being discussed in I'WH, 
the right-wing demand included ending the state monopoly in education! 
opening up education to market forces and creating neu kinds of schools, 
vvliicli although receiving government (iiiance. would be more independent 
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than the maintained schools controilcci by l.FAs. In some respects a centrai- 
i7cd national curriculum ran counter to these ideas, but as we shall sec, one 
powerful reason for a national curriculum was closely connected with market 

"""'l-Tsewhere (1 awton, 1W2) i have argued that given ideological differ- 
ences between the parties, it is still important to find as much consensus as 
possible on a number of issues, including education. The national curriculum 

1.;HH) is a good example of an issue which began as a legitimate political 
eoncern, with the possibility of consensus, but the opportunity for consensus 

was lost when successive politicians allowed the national curriculum to be 
distorted for short-term political reasons. 

When Kenneth Baker, in 1W7, announced his intention of introducing a 

national curriculum, there was a good deal of support for the idea in principle. 

..Ithough some doubts were expressed about details of implementation. 
M he national curriculum has four components: 

. subjects (three core plus seven other foundation subjects); 

. attainment targets (objectives specified at ten levels of achievement;; 

. programmes of study (the subject syllabuses); and 

• an .isscssment scheme (see below — ICIAI). 

Baker's interpretati.Mi ..fa nati..nal curriculum based .-ii subjects was in 
itself political, but conHict might have been avoided h.id the rest ot the model 

been allowed to survive. ..it, 
Planning the assessment scheme tor the curriculum was entrusted c the 

Task Croup for Assessment and Mesting (TCAT) under the Chairmanship ot 

Professor Paul Black. The main achievements of the TCAT Ueport were to 

shift the emphasis of discussion: 

. t•romsumm..ti^e testing to formative .isscssment (incorporating a major 

role for teacher assessment); 
• from 'absolute standards' to cnterioii-vefereneing: and 
. tVoni fixed mininumi standards (age-related benchm.irks) to the 

Hexibility of bro.idiv defined .ittainmeiit targets with ten levels (not 

rigidly age-related). 

I'rofessor Bl.ick's TCAT model w.is greeted by most educationists with 
some enthusiasm. U was the redeeming feature of an otherwise dis-ipinnnting 
baekw..rd-looking national curriculum. Unfortunately, since then the story o 
•l(;A i- has been one of gr.idual dilution - largely ..s a result ot political 
.macks and criticisms from reactionaries, In his I'^^'^i'l^''^''-'" ^^^l^'^^- 
I dueation Section of the British Association in August Vm. Paul Black 
complained about the 'demise of TCAT" (Bl.ick, IW). A pnm.sing 
fessi'mal model has become more and more bureauciatie .md political. Smee 
,l„n a number of other erstwhile supporters of the national curriculum have 
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coniplaiiifd about the danianing incrt-asc in political interference (see CJhitty 
and Simon, IW3). 

Why was there this regression to ideoloj^y? I have elsewhere (I.awson, 
sii^^;ested that there arc (our (overlapping) ideological positions on 
education which are important foi curriculum planning, at least three ofwhicii 
could l)e found in the C"onservative Party during the period of the national 
curriculum debate: 

• I he l*ri\ .itisers (who would prefer to abolish state schools and let 
lH-(ii)le pay for what they want and can afford); 

• Minimalists (who accept the need for state schooling but choose not 
to use it for their own children, and prefer the State to provide sonie- 
tlung less expensive — they tend to talk about 'the basics' and see 
schooling in terms of training tor \s c)rk rather than general education); 

• I'luralists (who would like state education to be so good that there 
would be no motive for having private schools — nevertheless they 
argue in favour of the continued existence of independent schools on 
grounds of social diversity, freedom of choice and academic differen- 
tiation); and 

• C^omprehensive I'lanners (who would like to plan for a single system 
catering for all social and intellectual types of children). If there were 
any 'comprehensive planners' in the Conservative Party in the Thatcher 
years they kept very quiet. 

Ihe kind of national curriculum that (Conservative politicians would have 
supported in V)HH depended mainly on their ideological position. Privatisers 
would have preferred no national curriculum (Sexton, 1988); minimalists 
wanted a concentration on basics (the three core subjects); pluralists preferred 
something like the HMI (Her M.ijesty's inspectorate) Entitlement Curric- 
ulum for all. A compromise was needed, but compromises run the risk of 
incoherence. 

I he national curriculum in 1W8 resembled an entitlement curriculum in 
some respects; but the unnecessary concept of 'core' was introduced presum- 
ably as a sop to the minimalists; and the idea of a national curriculum was 
made acceptable to some privatisers as an essential framework for the assess- 
ment figures which would be published in league-table form and used by 
p.irents to choose schools. IJad schools would close; the market would scilve 
all problems of quality. 

Since 1'>8K there have been several further moves to the right. For exam- 
ple, the innovatory Standard Assessment Tasks (SA I s) have been replaced by 
unreliable short written tests; an entitlement curriculum has been diluted to a 
new hierarchy of Core- I'Xtended C!ore-( )ptions. 

Moreover the national curriculum has to be seen in the light of other 
l UA (l'W8) (hanges, esiieci.illy the policy of open enrolment and some as- 
pects of local Management of Schools (I.MS). My attaching a cash value to 
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t-ach student and encouraging schools to compete for those students, in eflTect 
a voucher system has been created. What was the justification for sacrificing 
a planned system on the altar of market choice? The answer is to be found 
partly in powerful transatlantic right-wing links, and partly in the neo-liberal 
views of Hayek whose thinking dominated the Thatcher years. 

On the particular issue of the market, a book by John Chubb and 'I'erry 
Moe has been very influential. The two American authors have paid several 
visits to Miiglaiui to spread the gospel, and were invited by the Sunday 'I'inws 
to prescribe a solution for the English system. Tlieir long article was pub- 
lished in the ,S'i(/i(/(i)' 'I'inws Colour Supplcmcnl (J-ebruary 'J, 1 W2). Their book 
I'otilits, Miiikris iind America's Schools (IWO) was based on tlie belief tliat re- 
|)laiing deinocratie control by parental choice would automatically solve in- 
siitutional problems in US schools. On p. 217 they say ". . . we think reformers 
would do well to entertain the notion that choice is a panacea." After a brief 
visit they came to tlie coiukision that the same magic formula would work 
in Iliigland; free all schools from Local Education Authorities (l,E!As) and 
allow anyone to set up new schools to be paid for by the State. Unencumbered 
by "democratic control' and pushed on by parental choice, schools will Just 
improve! 'I'he hidden hand of the market sorts everything out — planning is 
completely unnecessary. Research shows, however, that the issue of choice is 
very complex, and unfortunately CJhubb and Moe did not deal with some of 
the hard questions. Eor example, if choice is a panacea, why are there still 
some very bad private schools? 

'I'hc influence of CMuibb and Moe does not, however, explain why such 
dramatic changes took place in the education system, i-or that we need to look 
much deeper into the English social structure. There has long been a minority 
view which expresses dislike of government planning and a preference for 
/(ii.occ-/;iirc. 'I'hatcherism represented a revival of those values in a form de- 
scribed by Andrew damble as "free economy and strong state" (Ciamble, t'^HH). 
I'he 107'; Ellection was an opportunity to translate Hayekian ideas into policy 
— including education policy. The surprising feature of the education debate 
was that even those moderate c;onservatives 1 have described abo\e as pluial- 
ists seemed to have been converted to the language and ideas of the market- 
place: they talk of the education system being dominated by "the producers" 
rather than by "consumers", i'arents must be allowed to choose because — it 
is alleged - they know better than the educational theorists and e\en better 
than good teachers. Not all Clonservatives have succumbed to these neo- 
liberal doctrines: see, for example, Ian Clilmour's book lhn(in{< IVilh Ihi^nia 
(1W2), 

In any system there will be some schools more attractive than others, but 
if you excite parents' interest in "clioosiiig" (and give them the impression they 
v.ill get what they want), then the result is inevitably a number of disap- 
pointed parents. Where there are more applications than places, it is the schools 
that do the choosing by selecting students with fewest problems, It is surpris- 
ing that politicians, hard-headed in other respects, were willing to put all their 
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trust in such utcipian dreams as tlic hidden hand of the market — the panacea 
of parental choice. 

Chubb and Moc should have looked at the evidence about choice in 
Scotland. By chance, earlier legislation ^ave Scottish parents very similar rights 
of choice in V)H2 to those English parents received after the I!duc itioii Act 
(I9HH). The effects of much increased parental choice have been carefully 
studied by Adicr, I'etch and Tueedie in Parental Choice and lidiualional Ihliiy 
The results cast doubt on choice as a panacea. 

f-or example, AdIcr and his colleagues found that many schools attracting 
more students as a result of "open enrolments' found it difficult to cope with 
the increased numbers. (Kton could in the IWOs have expanded to meet tre- 
mendous demand, but chose not to. Why? Well-established seliool.s know 
only too well that such changes alter the character of the school and ultimately 
its quality.) (Jood schools did not improve as a result of choice, but some 
schools certainly deteriorated — they lost students and staff and found it 
ditlficult to keep up standards. No school had closed as a result of market 
forces, but those schools losing students found it impossible to respond pos- 
itively to some kinds of complaint — there was little they could do, for 
example, about making access to the school safer. And once in decline, it was 
\ery difTicult for schools to recover, however hard the teachers tried. The idea 
that competition makes teachers work harder and thus improve standards is 
not borne out by the evidence. There were, however, signs of increasing in- 
equalities, widening of the gap between schools, and the danger of a "two-tier" 
system developing. There was a growing problem of disappointed choosers, 
including some who were refused a place in the nearest comprehensive school. 
.^nother kind of disappointment .ilso began to appear: having chosen a school 
because it had good, uncrowded facilities and picntiiul resources, parents found 
that it was now packed to capacity and no longer so attr.ictivc. (^nc of the 
fallacies of choice is that you u.sually have to make a choice without knowing 
how many others are going to make the same choice (Hirsch. \^)77). The 
result of aggregating individual rational choices is a situation which is no 
longer rational: parents choose a school for certain qualities which cease to 
exist when many other parents choose the same school and thereby reduce the 
quality of its service — for example by making the school overcrowded. 

Choice, although desirable in principle, and having some benefits in 
practice, is not a pan,icea. Market competition does not automatically soKe 
problems of school organization or raise standards. Hut the White Paper Choice 
and l^ifersily (l)fH, July, \'>')2). which became law in comes very close 
to putting the (ihubb and Moe doctrines into operation. We now h.i\e .1 
possible scenario of more emph.isis on the market; more (Irant Maintained 
Schools (CMS) (that is. those schools which ha\e opted out ot iocal education 
authority control); less national coordination from ller Majesty's hispectorate 
(UMI); and a real danger of the development ot a three-tiered or multi-tiered 
system of schools. 

Adier in a paper for the National Commission on l.ducation, drew 
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on the Scottish experience in an attempt to evaluate how parental choice 
would work in England. As weH as those of Munn (IWl). the Scottish OfTice 
Education D'epartnicnt (1W2). and Willms and Echols (1^92). The evidence 
indicates that parents tend to choose schools in 'better" social areas with su- 
perior (unadjusted) examination results, but contrary to much right-wing 
propaganda, parents found it diflTieult to make adjustments of a value-added 
kind (that is. to distinguish between apparent and real quahty). Schools in 
poorer areas tended to lose students and then face problems of viability. Social 
segregation tended to increase. Adier concludes that on balance parental choice 
liad resulted in less effective use of resources, in cilies. two-tier systems were 
beginning to emerge, and tin- existence of a number of "sink" schools was a 
serious cause of concern. Tliose wlio had g.iined from choice liad done so at 
the expense of 'losers', the community .is a whole had not benefited. At the 
end of his paper, Adler sets out an interesting alternative plan for preserving 
some choice without the disadvantages of destructive competition. 

In the Summer of 1 W3, teachers in primary and secondary schools decided 
to take action, in an unprecedented demonstration of unity, the six professional 
associations (teacher unions) representing teachers and principals, produced 
a Joint document protesting against the tests which were proposed for 7 and 
14-year-old pupils. Tor legal re.isons, the protest concentrated on the additional 
workload of teachers, but underlying th.it complaint were objections to the 
kind of tests and the use of the results of assessment being publisht"d in league- 
table form. More than 'JO per cent of schools either refused to administer the 
tests or to report the results, ilie assessment programme for 1W3 collapsed, 
and .1 working party was set up to m.ike reconniiendations about the national 
curriculum and its assessment in order to make it more workable. 

The whole episode is an interesting ex.niiple of the failure of politicians 
and bureaucrats to consult the professionals — especially the teachers them- 
seKes .ibout .i r.idic.d programme of 'reform'. A top-down model has been 
rejected and the government will have to start .igain after many millions of 
pounds Sterlmi; have been wasted, as well as many hours of teacher — and 
student time has been lost. There are several lessons to be learned from the 
events of I'JHK-'J.V 



Conrlusion 

Several hrn.id obsei \.itions e.ui be drawn from this, i'olitici.ins should be 
c.n eful to distinguish between areas of legitimate concern, and direct interfer- 
eiue in areas where they lack competence. Where obvious political transgres- 
sions or iiuursioiis occur, they should be challenged to avoid long-term pain. 
Ihe national curriculum innovation can be regarded as a case study of tr.iiis- 
giession beyond the competeiue of government, in which an opportunity for 
planning .i good curriculum li.is been lost, and the desirable 'l (iA 1 assessment 
model has been seriously distorted, 
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Application of market models to education is very misleading. Although 
there is evidence that most people uant some choice in education, they would 
prefer good local schools to a market in education. Establishing a market in 
education is a poor substitute for planning. Further, the use of national cur- 
riculum and examination assessment data to provide market information is 
dangerously misleading, masking as it does many of the other factors in the 
education equation. 
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Educational Reform and the Politics 
of the Curriculum in New Zealand 
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l luTf I1.IS hffii .1 niassisc rcstriKturiiig nftlic ftliicitiiui system in New Zea- 
l.iiul since tlie l.ite I'JHOs. Reforms h.ive been .icivaneed at al! lescis, from early 
eliilciliood to tertiary education, and instituted at an unprecedented pace by 
two successive governments. Ih.' l-ourtli l abour Ciovernnient (1984-90), 
beginning in 19S7, undertook tlie reform of educational administration. The 
reforms, based on neo-liberal principles of iiulisidualism and strategies of 
deregulation, corporatism and privatiz.ition, represent a commitment to the 
market distribution of public goods .uul sers ices. Those reforms were dressed 
up in the language of devolution, connnimity empowerment and democrat- 
iz.ition yet, in effect, they served to commodify education and culture, to 
cleprofessionalize teachers, and ultimately to disempower communities, i'hc 
structural reforms instituted by the Labour Ciovernnient also served as the 
context within which, subsequently, the National Government has focused 
on "reforming' the curriculum and qualifications systems. In essence, the 
N.itional (lovernment has introduced tlie national curriculum of Ncs\' Zea- 
land, which is an attempt to build a national culture of enterprise and com- 
petition. I his chapter reviews these developments, arguing that there is an 
essenti.il continuity in ideology and approaches to reforms adopted by the 
l abour .iiid National (iovernnients. 



The Fourth Labour Government and the Reform of 
Educational Administration 

77ic /'('/(/('(.< RvftDw 

l lie j-oiirtli i .ibmn ( loserninent's str.itegy was first to form coniniittees to 
report 011 each of the .iieas of preschool, primary, secondary .iiid tertiary 
educ.ition; second, in response to these reports, to produce a government 
policy doi miieiit in e.icli of these areas; and fiii.illy, to cstabHsli working par- 
ties to resti ucture the sectors .ind implement changes according to their policy 
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ilccisions. is an indication of the speed of tiiesc changes, the committee on 
secondary education was established on 21 July l'JS7; it reported in April I'JSS 
m a publication entitled Ad)n'miiteriu<^ for /:'.v<W/mr (known as the Picot Report. 
l'W7); the policy decisions were announced in August I'JSS in 'I'omorrow'i 
Schools (Ministry of Education. IWS); and the reforms were put in place on 
1 October I'JS';, only to be reviewed and further reformed a mere six months 
later (Ministry of Education. IWO). 

1 he rapidity with which the reforms were carried out is primarily due to 
two factors. I'irst. these reforms were based on neo-liberal ideology, the or- 
ganizing principles of which had been operationali^ed and instituted much 
earlier in the restructuring of the "core" public sector. There is great political 
significince in the sequencing of reforms u hicli reshaped the New Zealand 
State; in the fact that for reasons to do with mass threats to legitimacy the 
restructuring of education, health and welfare should be carried out later in 
the reform process. Second, the pace at which the reforms were carried out 
was part of a deliber.ite strategy embraced by the labour (Wivernment. Roger 
1 )ouglas (I'WJ). then Minister of I-inance, in a paper to the Mt I'elerin Society 
entitled The Politics of Successful Reform', listed ten principles which under- 
lay l abour's strategy f'or politically successf'ul ref'orm. including the following 
three; 

• Implement reform by iiuantum leaps. Moving step by step lets vested 
interests mobilize. Hig packages neutralize them. 

• Speed is essential. It is impossible to move too fast. Delay will drag 
you down before you can achieve your success. 

• Once you start the momentum rolling, never let it stop. Set your own 
goals and deadlines. Within that framework consult in the community 
to improve detailed implementation. 

Notice here, in particular, how the process assumes a small policy elite 
and. equally, negates any possibility of wide public consultation or com- 
numity participation. Consultation in this process is seen purely in terms of 
improving detailed implementation after the major decisions have been made. 
My point is that the process is profoundly anti-democratic. 

While the education reforms had been advanced as changes in administra- 
tion which would lead to more effective delivery of education through the 
devolution of power and responsibility to the conununity. and by the promo- 
tion of excellence and equity in the areas of ethnicity, gender and class, they 
represented the insertion of New-Right thinking into education, almost ex- 
actly as presaged by the New Zealand Treasury's liconoinh Maiui\<anm ( I he 
Treasury. 1W4) and C.overnmenl Mamiaemcnt (Vol. 2 luhuiitioii /vw(c») ( The 
ireasury. 1W7). labour's I'omorrow's Schooh (IWS) and to a lesser extent 
National's luliuation I'oIhy (Ministry of i:ducation. V>^>\) together established 
the conditions necessary for the operation of a decentralized, deregulated 
competitive market (alenng lor self-mleresled individuals, l iirlher, botii 
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clocumciits used the discourse of particip.itory democracy and ctiiniiuiiiity 
eiiipoucriiieiu to mask their pohcy interests. 

I'hc Reforms and their lutelletttuil Soimes 

The contemporary rejuvenation of classical, hberal economic theory which 
has informed the Ncu- Uight has taken form in the work of l-riedman and the 
C;hicago schooh Buchanan and TuHock and the pubhc choice school; Hayek 
and the Australian school: and the Uritish Institute of Economic Affairs. The 
strands of thought which together comprise New-Right thinking include: 
public-choice theory, agency theory, tr,ins,iction-cost analysis and the "new 
managerialism". 

These theories take ,is their centr,il assumption the notion th,it ,ill human 
beh,iviour c m be explained by reference to self-interest. Indi\ idu.ils, in other 
u ords, are "rational utility maximizers". C!oncepts such as altruism or public 
interest have relevance only insofar as they mask attempts by interest groups 
(e.g., education unions) to maintain dr enhance ,i privileged position. Most 
important, perhaps, is the notion that the self-seeking behaviour of indisidu- 
als in the market-place leads to the most effective and efficient distribution of 
public goods and services. This argument is used by the New Right to oppose 
the ideology of the Welfare State which stresses the importance of redistribu- 
tion of goods ,nul services through the State. The "new ni,inageri,ilism' which 
has recently been applied to public administration in ni,uiy countries (Hrit,iin, 
New Zealand and Australia included) represents a strong mose away from the 
ideology of welfarism. Boston (IWl. p. ^)) summarizes its central tenets: 

• an emphasis on management rather than policy: in particular a new 
stress on management skills in pretl-rence to technical or professional 



• ,1 shift from the use of input controls and bureaucratic procedures and 
rules to a reliance on quantifiable output measures and performance 
t,irgets: 

• the devolution of management control coupled with the development 
of new reporting, monitoring and accountability mech,inisms: 

• the disaggreg,ition of large bureaucratic structures into quasi-autonomous 
agencies, in particular the separation of commercial from non-commercial 
functions, ,ind policy advice from policy implementation: 

• a preference for private ownership, contracting out, and contestability 
in public-service provision: 

• the imitation of certain prisate-sector man,igenient practices such as 
the Use of short-term labour contracts, the deselopment of corpor,ite 
plans, performance ,igreements ,ind mission statements, the introduction 
of performance-lmked lemuiieration systems, ,ind ,i greater concern 
for corpor,ite image: 



skills: 
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• .1 nciK-ral preference tor monetary incentive, rather than non-monetary 
incentives, such as ethics, ethos and status; and 

• a stress on cost-cuttini;. efficiency and cutback management. 

These principles are reflected in the rev iew s of education and in the .ic- 
countability mechanisms c%cntuaily adopted. For instance, the Hawke Report 
(198S. p. xi) resiewinu; post-compulsory education advocates the ftilimving 
frames (irk of principles based on the Picot model: 

• a simple .idininisti .iti\ e structure, in w hich decisions were to be made 
as close as possible to ^vhere they would be executed; 

• .1 mo\e to n.ition.il objectives; 

• clear responsibilities and goals; 

• decision m.ikers to lia\ e contrcil o\ er resources, and to be made account- 
able for outdMiK's; .ind 

• .1 system \\ hich is open to scrutiny and is responsi\ e to client demands. 

{ here is a clear fit between the central tenets of the 'new managerialism' 
and the framework ot principles adopted on the basis of the educational re- 
\ie\vs. rills relationship is also exemplified in the accountability mechanisms 
recommended by the resiews. 

rhe crucial accountability inech.misms are identified as consisting of first, 
a set of contr.ictu.il relationships between (i) the govermnent on the one hand 
and the chief executives of the Ministry of F.ducation and other education 
agencies on the other, (ii) pro\iders (i.e.. councils and boards) and their chief 
executives; second, charter-, setting out intended outcomes and performance 
measures; and third, audits of performance in accordance with charters. The 
contract becomes the central underpinning concept, and genuine devolution 
based on principles of participation and partnership at the le\ el of the local 
community becomes transformed into a form of </('/t;i'(if/i>» of power between 
individuals. 



The /'i'//f/<> of IX roliition 

The original 7'i>//.'(>»»(in''< Schools document seemed couched in the laiigu.ige <if 
p.irticipatory democr.icy and community empowerment, where sihooK. 
managed collabor.iti\ely. would be go\erned through a partnership of inter- 
ests of parents .md teachers. I he opening pages of 7"ii/)i(itiiii(''v Siliooh \^ graced 
w ith a quotation from I homas Jefferson in both l-nglish and Maoii! 

1 know of no safe depository of the ultimate power of the soiiety but 
the people themseUes .md if we think them not eiilighteneii eii^'Ugli 
to exercise their contrcil with .i w holesome discretion, the remeiiy is 
not to take it from them, but to inform their discretion. (1 . Jefferson) 
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The idea of participatory democracy was underlined by the creation of a 
number of orj^anizational innovations: the Parent Advocacy Council, Board 
of Trustees, Community Education Forums, and the National Policy Council. 

Of these organizations only the boards remain. The rest have been abol- 
ished. The main thrust of public-choice theory is preserved in this policy of 
'devolution'. Since boards, in conjunction with school principals, are respons- 
ible for hiring, firing and controlling staff this effectively transfers power 
from the "agents' (teachers) to the "consumers' of education (parents), thereby 
circumventing the prime 'danger' of interest group or 'provider capture". 
Second, substantial savings are realized because of the wide range of admin- 
istrative costs devolved from central agencies to the voluntary labour consti- 
tuting the boards of trustees (Gordon, lW2a). 

Peter Bushnell (an economic adviser in the Treasury) and (Irahani Scott 
(secretary to the Treasury) addressed the question of devolution from an eco- 
nomic perspective, at the time of the ni.ijor educational reviews. They ap- 
proached devolution in terms of agency theory, arguing that accountability is 
inseparable from devolution. At one point they write: 

Some of the key costs in economic transaction are those related to the 
formation, monitoring and enforcement of a set of contracts with 
agents whose interests may diverge from those of a principal. (Bushnell 
and Scott, 1W8, pp. 22-3) 

They argue that the contractual relationship needs to be structured through 
a system of sanctions and rewards so as to counter any tendencies to oppor- 
tunism. The important point to understand is that Bushnell and Scott inter- 
pret "devolution" as .1 form of delegation of power where three conditions 
must be met; first, "objectives should be clearly identified and conflicts avoided"; 
second, "performance must be monitored"; and third, "incentives and sanctions 
should be in place to encourage managers to act to meet objectives rather than 
follow their own goals" (Bushnell and Scott, V)HH). 

Devolution has been redefined through an interpretation of agency theory 
to become an important element of the "new managerialisni". It has every- 
thing to do with management but nothing to do with community empower- 
meiu and democratic participation. 

The complete corruption by the New Right of the notion and promise 
of genuine devolution, based on access, participation and collaboration, and of 
any possibility of establishing 'community' social relations in education is 
given very clearly in the .iccount by Stuart Sexton (!'''>!). Sexton, a member 
of the institute of Hconomic Affairs and one-time aihiser to Margaret Thatcher, 
was contracted by the Business Houiuitahle to re\iew education reforms in 
New Zealand and comment on their possible future ilneLtion. There is some 
e\idence that the Sexton Keport, whuli uas wiitleii .iiul available in draft 
form, greatly influenced the lough Kepoit ( .S'l/icil*, !"»''()). partiiu- 
larly in its attack on the si/e and scope of'ihe I (liuatioii Ue\ieu Office - the 
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organization responsible for monitoring equity and Treaty of Waitan^i obli- 
gations under school charters (see Marshall, Peters and Smith, IWI). 

Sexton's (IWl) argument is revealing because it represents a celebration 
of the free market in ideologically transparent terms. 'I'he State's role in edii- 
catit)ii, .iccording to Sexton, should be reduced to a bare mini mum and could 
be fulfilled merely by requiring all children to attend school, providing par- 
ents with funds, and then letting the market take over. 

The quality and qu.intity of schnoling is then dictated by consumer demand 
and competition. Sexton's r.idically decentr.ilized schools would be managed 
by a body an.ilogous to 'a non-executive board of directors of a company'. 
Neitlier teachers nor students would be eligible for election to the board, and 
school principals would be non-\ ()ting members. Any notion of participative 
democracy or conuinniity representation is ignored. In Sexton's (IWl) terms, 
education is a market commodity and schools are enterprises or businesses 
which compete for consumers in the educational market-place. In fact. Sexton 
completes his report by ad\()cating the adoption of a full \()ucher system. 
Not surprisingly, nuich the same framework has been applied to tertiary 
education in another report conuiiissioned by the Business Roundtabic (13landy, 
I'JSS). 

Recent Development 

When National became the government in late IWO. it continued the imple- 
mentation of Labour's reform process. Since its term of office, there has been 
ongoing concern about the huge proportion of work that has fallen onto 
boards and school principals. Concern also came from boards claiming to be 
underfunded, although this has, to some extent, been rectified for the 1991 
year. There has been a coritinuing struggle in relation to the bulk funding of 
teachers' salaries. While the present Minister of Education (Or Lockwood 
Smith) is still pushing for salary bulk funding, the available evidence shows 
that, by far, the itiajority of boards do not want it. The reasons given for this 
included fears of the extra workload involved and the possibility of negative 
effects in board-staff relations (Wylie, IWO, pp. W)-7). Most recently, the 
minister has decided to impose bulk funding on schools for senior manage- 
ment staff. This unilateral (;o\ernment action, along with conflict over pay 
claims, has led to a series of rolling regional one-day strikes by secondary- 
school teachers. l"-urther, teachers ha\e liireatened to disrupt the implementa- 
tion of the Minister's national-curriculum reforms. 

In relation to the issue of board-staff relations, some believe that the 
(lovernment will dump its fiscal crisis onto the schools, with teachers taking 
the brunt of cost-cutting. Two factors indicate lh.it the ( lii\ernii)eiit has this 
in mind. Mirstly, teacher registration has been made \oluntary and schools are 
able to employ non-registered te.icliers, Sc'dnidly, bo.irds opting for biilk- 
s.il.iry funding can transter money iVoni s.il.iry to operatioii.il are.is, choosing. 
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slioillll tlll'V Wish, U' IMllplliV tl'WlT, or ll'ss qiMlltll'd UMiIkTs. hi I'M'll 1(1 

impiisu p.iy rcdiiitiiiiis (Ui lAistini; st.ilf. Witln'iii dniiht, tlii' i mitrnvorsi.il. 
,mti-uiiiiiii llmpliiymciit CdiitMits Ail ulmli pnnidi-s i-inplnu'is wiili 

the mcMiis tu uiulcrmiiu' national .iwards, Iimm's the way open I'm Miih ticai- 
nicnt ot" tcachiiif; st.itY. 

What is more the Minister of I diie.ition has reeently de empliasi/'ed all 
issues pertainiiit; to equity and empowerment ((lordon. l')'>Jli) ami has madi' 
a a)mniitment to repeal the statutory rei|uirenu'nl that sehools nu hide ei|uity 
clauses in their charters. C.laimmg that the New /ealaiut curriculum has an 
"excessive focus im social issues . . . poor preparation lor the lompetilive worUI 
(and| inadequate skilling in teehnoliit;y' ll-iiiiiati^'n I'l'luy. Miiiistiy ot I duea- 
tion, IWl, p. 1) the minister has .\v^un\ lor an education which is respons- 
ive to business and is imbued w ith a new culture ot enterprise and competition 
in our curriculum. 

The answer to the "crisis' in education of handing pow er, control and 
rcspinisibility back to the community has appeal on the surface to the tull 
spectrum of pressure groups, troni those o\\ tlie tar right m those w ho have 
traditionally made the call for a community development approach. Hut only 
on the basis of a clear understanding of both the notions of community, and 
its place w ithin various socio-political paradigms, are w e really in a position 
to determine whether particular propiisals Un devolution are genuinely con- 
cerned to promote ciMiinninity or arc a cost-cutting mechanism tor the New- 
Right, w hich is intent on reducing the riilc of the State on the basis ot an 
ideological ciMiimitment (Peters and Marshall, I'JHHa, b). 

The National Government and the Politics of 
Curriculum Reform 

HiUhi^nniuJ lo the Sittioiuil ('.iiriititlitni 

labour's reform iif educational administration ilid nothing positive for the 
retorm of curriculum in the schools sector. Indeed, the l'W> l-ducation Act 
actually dismantled the Clurriculum |)i\ision of the Department ot' Ixluc.ition 
which prior to IW> h.id been lespoiisible in de\eloping and trialling new syl- 
labuses with teachers in both the preschool and school sectors. One explana- 
tion that has been advanced tor this 'black lu«le' in labour's retorm pri«cess 
suggests th.it 'the dismantling of pre-existing curriculum de\clopment struc- 
tures and processes w as a deliberate consequence of I reasiiry's dissatistactii)n 
with the way in which they had operated' (C:apper. V>'>2. p. U>). In support of 

this cl.iim, C:apper cites the way in which the /W7 Curriiulnm Rfvicu the 

result of the work of a represent.itiv c group that held wide public consultations 
had been attackeil by the New Uight. It was critici/cil as a liberal docu- 
ment not sufficiently aware of the needs of the economy. In this vacuum, the 
New /eal.ind ( luahficatiiMis Authority (N/.QA)- "' t*"-' educational 
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.igciicics cstablislieci by the reforms, seems to lie in control ot'tlie sehool eiir- 
rieulum, almost by default. In lieu of any one ageiuy which, officially at least, 
picked up the mantle of responsibility of the now defunct tlurriculum 1 )i\ision, 
the control m<\ development of the national curriculum has come formally 
under nii;iisteriai control, creating greater centrali/ation th,ni at any point in 
the past. This has clauses at a time when, as Clapper ( l''''2, p. 17) argues 'the 
capacity of central agencies to facilitate change at the institutional level had 
been reduced in the cv)mpulsory schools sector". 1 his degree of centralization 
has been augmented by two factors: first, the mmi>try now relies on contract 
research for issues concerning curriculum de\eloiiiiHMit; second, the minister 
li,is had a strong influence over the selection of members apiiomted to working 
parties fi)r mathematics, science and I'.nghsli. 

liy May IWl, a little more than six months aflei the National CloNcrn- 
ment was elected to power, the Minister of I liiH.ilioii had i)ublished his plans 
tor comprehensive reform of the school cui riiuhini lelorm, .is 1 )r Smith 
(Ministry of Hducation, IWl, p. .M said in one of his speci lies, that uill bring 
our i^chooling system into line with the needs of the '»iK and ilw .^Ist leiiiurv 
and the imperatives of the modern conipetitiKc iiueriialion.il ( (oiioiiiv' I liis 
was to become a favourite theme of the iiiiiiisui 's. togcilui uill- in cmiih.isis 
on the subjects of science and technology, .md an ,itia( k on the i umiii sMiid 
,irds (if the educational system. 

I he National Clovernment's eduiation |)oiH\ h.is iniuscd on loin nulla 
tiKcs. I'hey are: 

• Parents as first teachers: ,i new p.iient edin.itio.i .mil Miiijioil |ioh( s 
designed to assist parents in fulfilling lluir mlc is ilieii iliild's Inst 
tcichers. 

• I he achievement initi,itive: a polii y desigiui! to icloms siliool edii 
cation on the basic subjects of l-nglish. matin Miaiiis. siuirc and 
teclmology. 

• i he national certificate: a new vocatioiially-onentaied iju.ihlu.iiuMi loi 
sixth and se\enth-form students that could be studied in part al school, 
polytechnics, or in approved workplaces. 

• I he study right: a scheme to pro\ide school lea\ers with .iciess to 
terti.iry education and training according to their needs (see Peters, 
l')')2a: Peters ct ,i/., 1W2). 

1 lere I sh,ill concentrate on the proposal for t!ie de\elopment of a national 
curriculum, incorporating the achievement initiative. 

77ic SiUii'iiiil ( :iiitiiuluiii 

III M,i\ l'''M the Ministry of l-ducation published 77ic \,tlioiiiil Ciininiliiiii .»/ 
w /c,i/<iMi/ A /)iMH.N.v/.'M /).>(i(»i(nr (Ministry of i du( ation. I'Ol) ,ind ihe 
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PrinclplM 

The set of fundaniontal pnin'iplcs which givci i loat 
direction to the national cuinculum 
The national curriculum doscnbos cssfMiti.il loaining 
areas and skills; gives greater oniphdsis to core 
subiects, establishes clear achiovorTiont standards, 
challenges all students to fulfill their potential, is 
based on equal educational opportunities, 
recognizes the experiences, values, cultural 
traditions, histories and languages of all New 
Zealanderf, ensures that learning progresses 
tliroughout rchooling and builds on students' prior 
knowledge .ind experience 



Essantial Skills 

The essential skiUs nnd 
qualities to bo 
developed by aH 
students 

• Communicition skills 

• Numeracy bh'is 

• Information si ills 

• Problem solving .ind 
decision making si ills 

• Self niaii.igeniont 
skills 

• VVorl' and stu.iy skills 

• Social skills 



National Curriculum 
Objactiwet 

■"^ho cle«r learning outcomes to 
DO achieved by all students in 
the l;asic and other subiects 
Tfin ooiortives will define the 
l-nowledgo. undorslanding. shils 
and qualities stated m essential 
iiMinintj arritis and si ills 
Icsi iihp levels of .ichievement 
tacilita'e assessrTient .jnd 
momto.ing. bo used by toacheis 
to chart individual progress 
prDvide students and parents 
With specific information aboul 
students' achievement 



Essantial Laarning 
Araat 

The essential areas of 
knowledge and 
undorstcindmg for all 
students 

• I anguage (Fnglishi 

• Mathomatifs 

• Science /environment 

• Techrioiogy 

• Siocial sciences 

• I he arts 

• Physical and po'sonal 
devolopriinni 

• Core curriculum! subjects 



Assettment Mathods 

Classroom and national-assessment procedures ansmg 
from the national curriculum 

• Diagnostic monitoring classroom based assessment 

• National monitoring assessment to monitor national 
standards 

• Age spocific. transitional monitoring assessment at 
transition points (eg, new entrants. ForiTi 1, Form 
3) to determ.ine allocation of resources 

Fic/iirr 'I ) The Framcv/ork lor the National Curriculum of A/ow- /'oai<incl 

Minister I.iiiikIk'cI it in ,i sptrth to tlic IM' I A (I'ust I'rim.iry I ciilifrs' Asso- 
ti.itiiMi) C!iiiriciiliiii) CldiitcrfiiU'. As Clapper (V)')2. p. IH) notes tlie Minister 
in his speeeh to tlie IM' l A "iiLide ("reqiient retereiice to l.ilioiir-m.irket neeils, 
.inil .1 very narrow .iiul functionalist core eiirriculmn'. ignoring tiie needs of" 
Maori stiiileiits and, nideed, all socio- eiiltiiral aspects orseliooling. 

ri'c prnposeil national eiirru iiliiin of New /ealand comprises five essential 
elements: t!ie em i k iilmn pnmiples. essential learning areas, essential learmng 
skills, and the n.itional (iiriu iiliiin oii|ecti\es, iiiuier|)inned by new assessment 
methods. A diagr.imiiialK lepiesenlation .md description ot the iVamework oC 
the national ciirriciiliiin is given m Tigiire 4,1, llie seven essential learning 

f,() 
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areas describe in broad terms the fields of knowledge which all students must 
study during conipulsoiy schooling. Up to the fifth form, all students will be 
required to take the core subjects. The essential learning skills will be developed 
across the whole school curriculum. Subsequently, so-called 'competitive skills', 
■teamwork skills' and 'responsibility skills' have been added under these group- 
ings since the first draft. The national curriculum objectives are meant to 
define more specifically in terms of outcomes the knowledge and skills identi- 
fied in the essential learning areas and .he essential skills, as well as providing 
a clear continuum of learning goals and levels of achievement to be expected 
of studems at particular stages of learning through the years of schooling. 

The new assessment methods are to be developed to enable student 
progress to be systematically monitored against the achievement objectives of 
the national curriculum at key stages throughout schooling. 

In conjunction with these developments, the New Zealand Qualifications 
Authority has released its discussion document the I-ramework (IWl) 

which is based around the national certificate. The national certificate is sup- 
posed to be a coordinated set of units of learning which is available to students 
at senior levels in secondary schools, polytechnics, colleges of education, 
universities, wananga. and private training establishments. The qualifications 
proposal is based on the Scottish model and it seems that New Zealand's and 
Australia's frameworks are identical in terms of numbers of levels and their 
descriptions. 1 will not dwell on the certification system suffice it to say that 
the idea of units of learning assessed by standard-based criteria, together with 
the capacity to recognize prior and experiential learning, has been received 
very positively by some who argue that it can only empower students (e.g.. 
C:apper. 1W2). Others have criticized both the national curriculum and the 
NZQA system of certification in terms of their centralized control and in 
terms of the 'busnocratic' fragmentation of principles, skills, learning areas 
and assessment (Marshall. 1W2). 



/\ Curriculum of linterprise and CAniipctition 



The notion of competition is one that the minister has dwelt on in a number 
of recent speeches. l-or instance. Dr Smith entitled his speech to the AIM-.C! 
(Asia Pacific Economic Clo-operation) Education Ministerial Clonference at 
(;eorgctown University. Washington IX:. in August 1W2. 'Achieving l-xcel- 
lence in a Competitive World'. In that speech he recounts policy develop- 
ments in New Zealand since 1W4. describing them as 'an all-encompassing 
economic reform programme'. 15y returning to V)M and tracing develop- 
ments in outline since that time he is tacitly approving and 'owning' reforms 
undertaken by the l-ourth l abour (;overnment (l'JH4-'J()) based around the 
strategies of corporatization. privatization and deregulation. In a speech to the 
Auckland Division ofthe National Party, the Minister (IWl. pp. 15-U)) stated; 
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Over rcrcnt yc.irs the word "compctitiDn' h.is clis.ippcMrcd from the 
\o(..ilnil.iry of cdiicitioiulists. Yet, the \Vi;rld is .1 competitive pl.iee. 
Our st.iiul.ird ofhviiif; as a nation now depends on our eompeting 
siieeessfully in the international environment. We do our young people 
.1 gr.ive disservice if ue shield them from that reality and if'the curric- 
ulum ignores it . . . The imperatives of" the modern world require a 
new culture of" enterprise and competition in our -.urriculum. 

i he emphasis on a new culture of enterprise and competition is part of 
the New Kight discourse which represents a deliberate and sustained attempt 
at cultural reconstruction. Central to the notion of 'enterprise culture' is the 
importance of restructuring education so that it will deliver the necessary 
research, skills and attitudes required for New Zealand to compete in an 
increasingly competitive international economy. The message is quite clear: in 
the past there has been too much emphasis on social and cultural obiectives 
and insufficient attention paid to economic goals in our education system: 
henceforth we must invest heavily in education as the basis for future eco- 
nomic growth by redesigning the system so that it meets the needs of business 
and industry. 

Underlying the Budget IWl and the Covernment's enterprise strategy is 
the explicit assumption ih.it our education and welfare systems have failed us: 
they have allegedly created a •culture of dependency" (p. 20, p. 2(i). The 
answer to these problems at the broadest philosophical le\el is to develop an 
enterprise culture b.ised 011 .1 lorm of individualism priniioting coi.cepts of 
'choice' and 'greater self-reliance'. According to the Mudget document educa- 
tion is reg.iided as ',1 key investment in our economic future' and the (lovern- 
ment is committed to p dvidiiig '.in einironment that enables businesses and 
individu.ds to develop internationally competitive and innovative skills' (ibid., 
p. 20). (ioveriiment spending has been redirected 'towards areas important for 
long-term ecoiiomn. growth ,ind security, including: larger commitments to 
investments in I'itiiniihHi. ^k^il^^ and nsciiih iiiul licvrlopiiicnl' (ibid., p. 41). The 
I-ducation Policy document, liirr^tiin; in I'tvpic: Our C.ivciksl Assil (Minister 
of lulucation, reiterates these cl.iiiiis. The foreword by the Minister of 

Education begins with the assertion that the (lovernmeiit came to oiTice with 
a clear policy 'to enhaiue ediic.itional achievement and skill development to 
meet the needs of a highly competitive, modern global economy'. It continues- 

Studies like the Porter Pro|ect, c|Uestioned the relevance of our cur- 
rent curriculum vv ith its e\cessive focus on soci.il issues and poor pre- 
paration tor the competitive world. It confirmed other recent studies 
that show inadequate skilling in technologv compared with other 
qualifications. 



The Porter Project is the popiil.ir titie given to a study oftlie New /.ealand 
economy organized around the theory and methodology of Michael Porter, 
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.1 professor at Harvard's Musiiicss School who has made his reputation special- 
izing in improving international competitiveness. Published as I'pfiradini; X'cw 
Zfaland'f Compciilirc .^Jr.juMyc (Crocronibc t'f <j/.. 1 Wl). the project received 
funding and support from the F'ourih Labour Cknernmcnt to the level of 
SI. 75 million, rrom the bcgnining the project was bedevilled with internal 
disagrcenients over the Porter methodology, its applicability to New Zealand, 
and the selection of New Zealand industries to be incorporated in the study 
(see Hdwards. IWl). Doubts about methodology have also been raised by 
Pliilpott (IWl) who suggests, in addition, that the project relies excessively 
on management Jargon and unpro\en assumptions, all at the expense ot proper 
scientific enquiry. The Porter Project maintains that national prosperity is not 
inherited but created. National eeononne success is not simply a matter ot 
cheap land and labour, or even, primarily the rate of capital accumulation. As 
the project notes: " The industries that support a high and rising standard ol 
living today are knowledge intensive' and "success in miernaiioiial tr.ide has 
become more a function of the ability to develop and dejiloy technology and 
skills, th.iii of proximity to low-cost inputs' (( rocroinbe ci j/., p. 2()). 

Under the Porter prescription New Z.eal.ind must become more ■iniio\,itiiin- 
driven' rather than factor-driven or in\estment-(iri\en. 1 he emphasis on iii- 
ninatioii provides the link to sustained imestment in 'liumaii resources', the 
development of new skills, and the need for the reliirm ol education. 

As I have provided a critique of the Porter Project I'Isewhere (Peters. 
lW2b) 1 will not engage the substance of its arguments here, Suf'fice it to say 
that the Porter Project has served to legitimate aspects of past and existing 
policies and it has also served to pnnide legitimations of current and t'uture 
policy initiatives, Vor example, the project has been used to legitimize the 
experiment of 'Rogernomics' (New Zealand's variant of Reaganomics. named 
after Roger Douglas) and the market oriented macro-econotiiic policy frame- 
work; it has been appealed to in the need to avoid devaluation and as a vin- 
dication of privatization strategies. It has even helped to legitimize the tiirtlier 
privatization of the remaining state sector: electricity generation, postal serv- 
ices, state television and radio, h has provided ammunition for those polit- 
icians who wish to roll Kick the Welfare State, to curtail both the type and 
level of government spending in areas of super,mnuation, health and welfare. 

The pro|ect's ideologic.d t'unction is. perhaps clearest, in the realm ot 
ediicition jiolicy wlieie it li.is been ret'erred to as a buttiess t'or launching the 
Covernment's so-iallcd ■,uhie\ement initi,iti\ e'. including the national cur- 
riculum. In p.utiiular, the Mini-.ler ot I ducition has reterred to the Porter 
Pro|ect to w.iri.mt ilaiins i oiuerniiig; the way 'imperatives of the modern 
world reipiire ,i new lulime ot'vnlei prise and (ompetition in our curriculum'; 
the need to gi\e greater em|>li,isis to tore ,ueas. iiuluding a new subject called 
'teihnology'. grealei icdigiiilion ot'tlie new tei linologies; and emphasis on 
skills development at the expense of a tr.iditional concern tor knowledge and 
understaiuiing; the coin em tor internationally competitive academic stand- 
ards; and so on. In particular, the Porter Pro|ect has been a m.ijor inspiration 
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for the notion of developing a culture of enterprise and competition in New 
Zealand. 

The notion of enterprise culture is one that has been imported into the 
local context from Thatcher's Britain where, increasingly, questions of na- 
tional economic survival and competition in the world economy have come 
to be seen under the Conservative CJovcrnment as one of cultural reconstruc- 
tion (Keat and Abercrombie. IWl, p. 1). The task of constructing such a 
culture has involved remodelling social institutions along commercial lines 
and encouraging the use and acquisition of so-c.illed "enterprising qualities'. 
The ideological function of the political rhetoric of enterprise, according to 
Keat and Abercrombie (IWl), is to make sense of the kind of economic and 
cultural changes that have been v ariously described u:'.der the notions of post- 
industrialism, the information society, and post-F-ordism. Morris (IWl) traces 
the genesis and development of the concept of enterprise culture from its 
beginnings in the thinking of the Centre for Policy Studies, in the link be- 
tween Christianity and the 'new conservatism', and in the work of Lord 
Young. He distinguishes three phases, the latest of which he christens 'part- 
nership in cultural engineering'. The third phase, which represents a massive 
cultural reconstruction, has concerned policies involving 'unprecedented gov- 
ernment intervention in education (at all levels)' (Morris, IWl, pp. 34-45). 

The notion of 'enterprise culture' and the emphasis on enterprise, more 
generally, appeared relatively late within tiie New Zealand context, surfacing 
under the current National Covernment (Peters, lW2c). The present Prime 
Minister set up both (he l-.nterprise Unit (within his own department) and 
the l-ntcrprise Council. The Ijiiployers' I-ederation has organized a Schools 
Industry l inks nevelopment IJo.ud. The 1-iiterprise New Zealand Trust 
operates the Young Persons' l!nterprise Scheme. 'I'lie Prime Minister re- 
cently org.nii/ed the r.nterprise Clontereiice and the Hduc.ition for Hnterprise 
C!onference. 

The Prime Minister's 'liducation for linterprise' C^onterence held at the 
Ik'chive in early IVbruary this year ( I W2) became the basis for considering the 
following questions: how cm we improve th.e responsiveness of educational 
institutions to the needs of enterprise? What is the Ciovernment's role in pro- 
moting better links between education and enterprise? How can second.iry 
schools best prepare young people tor future working life? And, how can we 
improve the quality of training by enterprises? The conference was convened 
"to bring together leaders in education and industry to forge a vision of how 
these two sectors can work together to upgrade the New Zealand economy'. 
Submissions v\ere received from a variety of sources including industry, 
government and education representatives. The three key themes to emerge 
from the submissions, as analysed by the Ministry of hducation, included the 
need tor: 

• Processes to improve business se'ctoi input into tlie development and 
implementation of education policy at the national and local levels. 
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• Mechaiiisiiis to eiicoiiraKC .ind coordin.ite business-education partner- 
ship activity at the national and local levels. 

• Processes to enable the business sector to identity medium and long- 
term skills needs for education and training purposes, 

This statement of themes reflected the preponderance of industry rep- 
resentation and the choice of education representatives. As can be readily seen 
from the statement of these themes the emphasis was on a notion of enterprise 
synonymous with business and with business interests. This was reflected in 
the way business interests dominated other prominent themes at the conference: 
the need for business to have a greater say in curriculum formation; suggestions 
for changes in the processes of teacher training and recruitment to better 
reflect the world of commerce and business; better representation of business 
in tertiary decision-making; the opening up of the education system to greater 
competition. In all of this the appropriateness of business as a model of enter- 
prise for education was taken for granted. There was very little discussion of 
the notion of enterprise at all except in terms of creating closer industry- 
education links or of modelling education on business. Clearly, the notion ()f 
enterprise culture had been construed in the narrowest economic sense. The 
national curriculum as a reflection of enterprise culture, therefore, v/ould simply 
embody those skills thought necessary for creating an internationally competi- 
tive economy. Indeed, one participant at the conference suggested that the 
subject "international marketing" become part of the core curriculum! 



i'oliliis of ihc Curriculum 

In New Zealand since 1W4 there has been a massive restructuring of educa- 
tion. The Labour Ciovernment. driven by New Right ideology, reshaped the 
State privatizing much of the "core' public sector, deregulating and commer- 
cializing the "peripheral" public sector, including the areas of state housing, 
health and education. Thus, when the national Government came to power in 
IWO the New Right reform of educational administration was largely com- 
plete: the new structures and accountability mechanisms were already in place. 
Significantly, only the issue of bulk funding of teachers" salaries (part of the 
original proposal of the Picot task force), remained to be forced through 
against teacher opposition. Perhaps, the major single piece of legislation en- 
acted by the National Government has been the l-mployment Contracts Act 
I'Wl. which in the name of efficiency, has dismantled an industrial relations 
system that, since its establishment in the late nineteenth century, has been 
"oriented towards industrial stability, social equity, and economic efficiency" 
(Walsh. l'>'>2). Pressure for radical deregulation of the labour market had been 
provided previously by the Business Roundlahle and tla- l-mployers Pedcra- 
tion. With the Pjiiployment Contracts Act. the National C.overnment has 
pursued an aggressive agenda most recently, against both teachers and nurses. 
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'l lu- National CJovfrniiR'nt amid .ifford to turn its attention away from 
overt structural concerns to concentrate its cncrf^ics on curriculum, qualifica- 
tions and testing issues. Under both the Ministers of Fducation (l.ockwood 
Smith) and of Labour (Bill iiirch). the teaching labour market has been 
deregulated (registration of teachers was abolished in IWl). bulk funding of 
senior teaching staff has been imposed, and a new qualifications system has 
been established which, in effect, collapses the distinction between education 
and training. It is in this wider context that the introduction of the national 
ci!rriculiiiii. with its pragmatic and instrumental emphasis on essential, ge- 
neric skills, must be viewed. The national curriculum is a socio-cultural con- 
struction which reflects the presupposnions underlying the notions of enterprise 
culture and competition. As Michael Apple argues: 

l-:diication is deeply implicated ni the politics of culture. The cin ric- 
uluni is never a neutral assemblage of knowledge, somehow .ippear- 
ing in the texts and classrooms of a nation. It is alw.iys part of a 
H-leiiire liiidiiioii. someone's selection, some group's vision of legitim- 
ate knowledge. It is produced out of the cultural, political, and eco- 
nomic conflicts, tensions, .md compromises that org.iiiise .md 
disorganise people. (Apple. l'^'^2. p. 1) 

The fact that the natioii.d curriculum of New Zealand tends to ignore 
questions about the nature and structure of knowledge, choosing to speak of 
learning theory, areas of learning, and. most importantly, 'skills', only more 
firmly endorses tiie point Apple is making. Tor by reducing knowledge to 
skiiis. the authors of the national curriculum have achieved a number of 'pol- 
itical' purposes, l-'irst. 'skills' can lie more easily related to individual perform- 
ance and thus more easily iiie.isured than "knowledge" and "understanding". In 
this sense, "skills" lend tlieiiiseKes to packaging and. thus, to coiiiiiiodification. 
Second, a skill is like a technique; it is a performance, an action, a doing. Like 
a technique, and like technology more generally, "skills" are often seen as 
neutral or as v.ilue-frce. "Skills' are, therefore, considered to be generic, separ- 
able from their learning contexts, transferable or tr.iiisportable from one coii- 
te\t to aii(>tlier. Third, a skills-based orientation towards learning and the 
curriculum provides both an analogue of and an e.isy transition stage to. the 
l.ibour market with its emphasis on employable skills, new skills, skill needs 
of industry, "iipskilliiig". etc. In other words, a skills-based perspective coii- 
t.iiiis .111 in-built bias tow.irds a vocational education. 

Uichard Hates {]')')]). in an address to the New /ealaiid Post Primary 
I eachers' Association ( ioiifereiice. considers the question of who owns the 
curriculuni in rel.itioii to two opposed interpretations: the market model of 
the currictilum .iiid the curriculum as a form of cultural politics. I lie first is 
( learly me.iiit to .ipply to New /.eal.ind. Hacked by public-choice theory, it 
.irgiics that teachers have 'captured" the curriculum .md constructed it in their 
own sell"-iiiterest. It is the role of politicians, under this view, to reclaim the 
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curriculum for those who arc the "cnd-uscrs" of the "products' of schooling. 
The language of public choice, argues Bates (IWl, p. 4) "appears to be about 
introducing a new democracy of service . . . whereby demands made of the 
State can be satisfied through individual choice within a market supplied by 
multiple, competing producers'. The role of the State on this model is, first, 
to ensure that service delivery in education is not captured; second; to put an 
end to monopolistic interests of teachers through the mechanism of deregu- 
lation; and third, to provide quality checks by controlling and monitoring 
national standards. Public-choice theory. Hates maintains, emerges as the 
dominant ideological response to the problems of diverse cultural demands 
currently besetting the corporate State — problems which cannot be solved 
within the framework ot'a I'ordist state. While touted as a new model of the 
State, public-choice theory, liates maintains, rejuvenates old Fordist princi- 
ples. One iiuiication of the continuing Toidist character of the State is the 
notion of the contract as the centra! uistitution of the so-called new order. The 
contract by defining relationships anil responsibilities in terms of measurable 
performance, instaiitiales market relations in the public sector and thereby 
redefines public culture as consumption, Another iiuiication of the continuing 
l ordist nature of the Si.iie is the uk lease in Ms centralized powers — the so- 
called strong but limited Slate. Nowhere is ihis more clear than in the realm 
of education with the de\elopiiieiii of the national curriculum which rests on 
a revival of the principles of "scieniitii man.igement" ( Taylorism), involving 
the clear separation between respoiisibilily for the specification of the curric- 
ulum (Oovernment with input from big business) and responsibility for its 
execution (teachers, monitored hy i!iidd!e-le\el management). 

As Bates (IWh argues, the political eflecis of this ideology were disas- 
trous, l irst, it removed the control ol'the curricuhiiu from educationalists and 
schools, separating the specification of the uirricuhim from its execution, and 
thereby turning teachers into technicil functionaries (the deskilling hypoth- 
esis). Second, it defined and reduced culture to individualized patterns of 
consumption: 'the contractual nature of market relations . . . removes this 
cultural project from the public sphere by privatising the realm of values" 
(Bates; IWl, p. H). Third, it defined the curriculum as a thing, a product, a 
piece of intellectual property which can be bought and sold in the market. The 
curriculum became commodified and individual consumers can purchase cus- 
tomized curriculum goods designed to suit their individual needs. 

Against this view. Bates (IWl) puts forward the conception of the cur- 
riculum as a form of cultural politics. This is a view shared widely by critical 
educational theorists, it encourages us to (.piestioii what counts as knowledge 
and the ways in which it is organized and taught, it suggests that the curric- 
ulum is never an innocent or neutral cultural representation but rather reflects 
dominant \ahies and interests, mapping the complex relationships between 
economic and cultural capital. The curriculum, on this view, can also be seen 
,is ,1 continuing deb.ite which links knowledge, \.iliies and intcicsts in particu- 
lar ways and which provides the coin ersation within which particular historic 
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settlements can be reached through negotiation and compromise (Bates, 1991, 



Such a view of the curriculum — as a form of cultural politics — is 
consonant with a policy of genuine devolution which would permit the 
necessary community participation in order to reach a democratic settlement. 
This grass-roots approach to curriculum development would also require struc- 
tures which helped to develop a partnership of interests between teachers and 
parents. Such local-community curriculum planning and development could 
take place within a national framework which permitted flexibility and re- 
flected the cultural and value diversity of the larger society. Against this view 
and under the New Right in New Zealand we have witnessed an increase in 
the power to decide curriculum matters centralized in the hands of the min- 
ister, who has constructed a national framework reflecting a new curriculum 
of enterprise and competition. 
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Rftorm fffoits rfljtiiig to tlu- siliool tiirriculiim li.ivt- lu-t-n .1 pnimiiicnt k-.i- 
tiirt- (iffciucatiiin.il polit y-m.ikmg in Cirf.it Unt.iin, tht- Unitt-cl St.itt-s and 
Australia sinct- tlu- I'WOs, i'lifsf countrifs siiart- nuiili in idinnion in terms of 
cultural iicntai;c. political ulcoiogy and general social aspirations. It is perhaps 
not unexpected, therefore, that they would pursue a similar path in relation 
to such a sensitive issue .is the content and structure of what is taugiit in their 
schools. A common element tiiat diilated policy responses was what t^ooinbs 
has called "a crisis of confidence in educalimi itself (I'W.S, p. M), 

In the United States the crisis was highlighted by the Secretary for Iklii- 
cation when he asserted that "though our allegiaiue to quality education re- 
m.iiiis firm, our confidence in the ability ot" schools to realise that ideal lias 
been battered by signs of decline: falling test scores, weakened curricula, class- 
room disorder, and student drug use' (Heiinett, I'WH. p. 1). In (ireat Mritaiii, 
the government's White I'aper, Hcitvr .S(/ii'(i/\ (Department of Hducation and 
Science, I'-'H.S) was unequivocal in expressing the view that 'the standards now 
generally attained by our students are neither as good .is tiiey can be, nor as 
good as they need to be for the world of the twenty-first century. Sciiools 
should promote enterprise and .idaptability and fit young people for working 
life in .1 technological age . . . high standards could be .ichieved by .ill sciiool-. 
rather than some' (p. 2). In Australia, the newly appointed 1-ederal Minister 
for l-niployiiieiit, I-ducation and 'i'r.iining was more oblique, peril. ips in def- 
erence to his social democratic political orieiit.ition, yet equally .is concerneil 
about the health of the education system. Me called tor a "regular assessment 
of the effectiveness and standards of our schooK' involving the "need to ex- 
amine how our schools can report to parer.ts and the coinimiiiity on tiieir 
aims and achievements; how school systems can report on broader objectives, 
str.itegies .iiid educ.itional outcomes'. 1 ie wanted to move beyond st.ite boiiiul- 
aries to develop '.1 method of" reporting to the ii.ition on how well our schools 
are performing against established goals' (Dawkiiis. p. .=i), 
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How did Crcdt Britain, tlu- United States and Australia each respond ti) 
this general level of concern expressed across international boundaries? Did 
their responses have anything in common? Is it possible to talk about the 
internationalization of curriculum reform? This chapter will address these 
questions in an attempt to portray the policy contexts that have shaped cur- 
rent approaches to the reform of the school curriculum. 

Curriculum Reform — the Broader Context 

(Curriculum reform has been described as a type of educational reform that 
focuses on changes to the 'content and organisation of what is taught' 
(C.insburg, Cooper, Uaghii and Zegarra, I'J'JO, p. 473). C^arnoy and Levin 
(197f), p, 4.^) have pointed out that reforms of this type are limited or con- 
strained by the social, economic and political context that gives rise to them. 
They have argued that unless educational-reform efforts are consistent with 
the values and interests of the larger society they will not be successful. This 
leads them to the conclusion that '. . . only when there is a demand for edu- 
cational reform from the polity will education reform succeed'. 

While such a \iew would not go unchallenged by many educators, it 
serves to remind us that any study of educational reform must be firmly 
embedded in contexts outside of the somewhat narrow realm of education. 
This inv olves acceptance of the notion that education is very much a public- 
policy issue — as much an instrument for local state and national policy 
development as for developing sensitive and caring relationships among young 
people. 

Educational reform viewed as an instrument of public policy highlights 
the motives and objectives of governments rather than the intrinsic value of 
the particular reform effort, ideally, in a democratic society, governments .seek 
to mediate conflicting opinions and pressures in order to produce policies for 
the common good. Yet this mediation process can often result in outcomes 
that favour dominant groups in society or simply self-interest on the part 
of a particular government. Thus at times the rhetoric of educational reform 
may be more significant than the reality (Merritt and Coombs, l')77; Weiler, 
IWH; (iinsberg. Cooper, Raghu and /.egarra. TWO). 

lUlucatioiial reform, therefore, if it is to be properly understood, must be 
\iewed in its broader ideological context, hi particular, it needs to be recog- 
nized that educational-reform efforts may serve as symbolic political gestures 
so that purely educational assessments of such i-fforts may mask their real 
intention, 

rinally, some consideration must be given to tlie way in which the inter- 
national context to be discussed in this chapter influences local initiatives. Wirt 
and Harm.m (\W(t. p. 4) have argued that national and international influences 
on educational reform interact so that 'national tiualities operate like a prism, 
refracting and adapting [global] influences, without blocking .ill of them". 




All Analysis of the Policy Coiiiexts of Rccfiil Curriculum Heform lifforts 

Ginsberg. Cooper, Raghu and Zcgarra foiiiiiig from a (lifVcrent ideological 
perspective, agreed that it was necessary to try and balaiue iiati«)iial and inter- 
national influences on reform: 

. . . when we examine educational reform efforts m any tnuntry or 
region, we need to investigate how the global, stnictur.il and ideo- 
logical contexts constrain and enable individu.ds and group actors' 
transactions concerning education . . . (while not ignoring) national 
— (regional — and local — ) level tiiltiiral and political dynamics. 
(C;insberg et <j/., IWO. pp. 4W-4) 

Such interactions are clearly complex and not amenable to any kind of 
simplistic analysis. Throughout this chapter references will be nude to inter- 
national influences on national decision-making and these will recognize the 
problems of attributing cause and effect and the difficulty of unravelling direct 
and indirect relationships, hi the end. Judgments will be made about interna- 
tional and national influences on the curriculum of schools — judgments in- 
formed by an understanding of contexts and events that seemed to shape 
action on the curriculum throughout the I'^Sds. 

The Context of Curriculum Reform: Political Corporatism 
in Relation to the Economy and Education 

lU-cently a number of writers have suggested that corporatist political theory 
influenced the process of educational reform that occurred in the 1980s (Rust 
and Ulakemorc, IWO; McLean, Vm). At the heart of corporatist theory is a 
strong role for central governments. Thus if the recenr history of education 
in (Ireat Britain, the United States and Australia seemed to suggest that more 
and more autonomy would be granted to local-level decision-makers, the 
I'WOs made it clear that central governments were not prepared to preside 
over the fragmentation and disintegration of national educational effort, in 
contrast to the l%()s and i97()s, there was an assertion of 'the idea that state 
education is integrated organically into the nation state' (McLean, IWS, p. 
2()f)). in this context, educational decision-making in the l'M)s was not seen 
as the sole preserve of professional educators or educational bureaucracies but 
of governments that had much broader social, political and economic agendas 
to which education was expected to contribute. 

While the government plays a central role in corporatist theories of the 
State, it does so in conjunction witli other major players, it does not simply 
mediate conflicting interests as in a pluralist conception of the State and it does 
not merely respond to social tensions and economic problems as Marxists 
highlight (Rust and Blakeniore, IWO). Rather, it purposively seeks to dictate 
policy outcomes that are seen to be in the 'best interests of the nation'. A 
strong version of corporatism would have governments directly intervening 
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in pri\.itc cdmpanics to ciisuri.' p.irtii iil.it cidnomn luitiiniK's. A solifr 
^i(■n w ould cif.phaMZc coopi'raimii .mioiii; gn\ i rmin nl . i inph)\i is, unions 
atid Kthcr interest groups sc? that go\ crnnunt i)li|eiii\es lan lie aihuviil with 
a minimum of" disruption. This may iinoKc a ]-)rocoss of bargaining o\cr 
spcritic poliey outputs but the real outcome is (.nmmiinuni b\ all groups ti) 
the implementation of the agreed piilicv (Sulli\,>n. I'WK). 

Rust and Blakemore ha\e highlighted the structured nature o!" corporat- 
ism as follows; 

Corporatism emphasises the significance iifiivterest grvuips rather than 
social classes or class conflict. Hut ratlier than competiti\e pluralism, 
a structured plurjiism is portrayed in w hich the state acts with cor- 
porate groups in polic\ forniJiion . . . goxernnient and pri\ate inter- 
ests function as partners ... In terms ol iducation. professional groups 
111 a corpiirate system not oiiK Aork to gain sectional ad\antages but 
help mamtain the system's authorit\ .md legitim,ie\- as a w liole. (Rust 
,md Blakenuire. pp. ^*<2 ^) 



Rust and niakeniou' ,ils,i nlk aboiii strong and weak ser^ior.s of 

lorpoiatism with the main liiflluiuis luiiig the d-.gree of centralized control, 
the st.itus of professional te.niui guuips. tin- iiuhision or not ( f the pri\atc 
ediK.ition s\stem and the diuui' of i.iiiiiiiuit\ thai desired educational re- 
forms will achie\e. Hoth xeisioiis of loipoiaiisi tlu'oi\ h,i\e attracted criti- 
ci .111 from politic.ii theorists 'Siillnaii. t'WlS) \ii ilu- m.nii leiiet of corporatism. 

.1 powerful alliance betwieii .1 r.iiigi o( niiciisi groups, prosules .1 liaiiie- 
w ork 111 which the process of ciii m ulum u !ni ni m tlu' j'WDs cm be analysed. 
1 he framework is .dl the more interesting Ixi.nisc e.iih oi the ihree couiitncs 
under discussion has not tr.iditioii.ilK beiii asMHi.itid with lorpoi.iiist state 
structures. [-oHowing .Middlenias (IT';), theref'oie. il might be more re.ilistic 
to l.ilk about 'corporate bias" in the de\elopmeiit o)' i ui 1 r uluni polu s in llie 
j''SiK r.itlier than to infer the existence of corjioi ati- -.iiuiluris or ioi|iorate 
slates. 

I'lie strength of a eorporatist mierpretation o|\iiriuuhim utoiiii ittoits 
in t!ie I'Wils can hist be denionstrated with retereiui- to the needs o| national 
noiioiiiies, Control i>f the national econoiin is a lenii.il li:ui I'f pohtu.d 
iMporatiMii (.\lcl can. I'WK) and during the l';SOs m ( ire.ii Hritaiii. the Ciiiied 
St, Ill's .ind .Xustraha there w as a geiieial loimrii about tutuu nononiK ginwili 
.md loiiipetitn eiiess. 

1 i-\ 111 and R umber eei 1 \ '>y>. p. 2'<'l). Im ev ample. ha\ e p. Mnled lo edoi is 
b\ .ill .id\.iiiced iiulusin.il lounliies ihioughoni llu )'*Kus to m.niil.iiii 01 ri- 
gam 'I'loiiomii progress ,iik1 I n:n]ielili\ em ^s'. I he i nuigeiu i of ilu i uio- 
piMii Iioiiomu' C OiiinuiiiitN .is ,1 single 'n.uiiiu' bKi. the rapid giowtli ol 
IH W 1\ iiidustri.ih/ed cmiioniies Nil si sm \\ .is Koie.i. I .iiw.iii. Hr.i/il. Siiig.i- 
pi ire .md lloiig Kong, and tlu u<inoiiiii doiuiii.uu ( of'l.ip.m li.is lid not oiilv 



II' .1 m.iior riMssissiiient ot siononiu pi' 



bui ol idiH.ilioii poiiiK- as well. 
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The jrguiiiciit has lu-cii th.it it" the tradition.il Wfstcrn industrialized countries 
arc to conipctf cfk'(.ti\ cly in the mtcriiational iiiarkct-placc they will need to 
develop a hii;hly skilled and adaptable uorkforce. Such an argument has not 
been without its critics. le\in and Runiberger ha\e amply demon- 

strated that the argument may have some \alidity in terms of the aggregate 
demand for skills. Yet they ha\e shown that at cither end of the occupational 
-spectrum there is the possibility of both o\ crcducation and undcrcducation 
for certain job categories. Nevertheless, the demand for a more highly skilled 
workforce became a significant policy prescription throughout the IWOs. 

This line of argument has been advanced most assiduously by the Or- 
ganisation for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD). Impedi- 
ments to the development of a competitive edge for OHCM) countries (including 
CrtJt Britain, the USA and .\ustralia) were identified (OHCD. Vm. p. 17): 
"high levels of unemploy nient and long-term unemployment; sluggish output 
and employment growth; sharp declines in manufacturing employment and 
expansion in service sector employment; intensified international trade com- 
petition; changing requirements within ocuipatioiis; technological innovation 
perme.iting production .iiid consumption". I hesf problems were not seen .is 
teniporarv .iberrations in national etoiioinies. but as mediuni-terni problems 
in need of fundamental structural adiustmeiit if vv isterii economies were to be 
coiiipetitiv e internationally. 

.\s a solutn-n to the probieiii ot" strut. tiiral adiiistiiient. the so-called human 
tactor" emerged as a prime cmisideratioii: 

Whether it is the labour coiiiplenunt to technologically advanced, 
"smart" c.ipital equipment iii the ni.iiuitacturiiig sector or the very 
i inbodimeiu of prodiictiv e capacity in the expanding service sector, 
the skills and qualifications of workers .ire conuiig to be vn '-ed as 
critic.il deteriiiin.iiits of effective performance ot enterprises anu econo- 
mies. (Ol-.(:i'>. vm. p, ISI 

Schools, traditioiiallv critici/ed for failing to equip young people with 
.idequate workplace skills, came to be seen as the location for significant re- 
form if the eioiioniK iieedN ol" western industrialized nations vere to be met. 
I ducatioii .ind li.ihiing lame to be regarded a~ niicro-ei niic tools that 
(.(■uld liMitnlMin t<lward^ etVective toiitrol of the ecoiioiin of the future, 1 he 
peueivid link iHlweeii ecoiioiiik .iiid ediic.ition needs nie.iiit that education 
pohiv li.id tM l>( .iligiud ivitli euMioniu politv. Such an alignment required 
111'.'. 1 1 ■ iliii'iiiN .iiul in \\ vv.iv- el" tlii'iking .'bnnt idiu.itioii if goveriiiiieiits 
were tn be siii ( cssliil in li.ii lu ssing eihk.itioii t ■ the e(.<iiioiiiu b.iiidw ,igi n. It 
w.is III lliiN K'litevt ill. It inipni.iti^t .ippid.iihes to ediicalioii.il reform emerged 
111 tin I'lSIK .ilid h.lVc lolllliuud into till' r'''Os, 

It •-hi'uld .il-.' iK'l i!o iiiiiU'Muti that human-capital i'kitv emerged once 
I'lM's in let ogintii'ii of 'tin giovuiig know ledge-iiiteiisiv c- 
1 
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This attachment for human-capital theory was rtlcrrcd to by the Australian 
Minister for Hmployment. Education and Training in his address as ("iiairm.m 
of the OECI^ Intergovernmental ("onterence on hduotion and the heononiy 
in a Changing Society: 

We accept, pragmalicjliy . that the relationship between economu 
performance and human capital iinestment can ne\er be measured 
w ith any precision . . . the \ itul question for this (Conference is not 
whether education and training are factors in economic growth and 
performance, but rather what needs to be done to inipro\e their pro- 
\ision. by what means and in which directions, and where respons- 
ibilities for action should lie. (OECl), IWJ. p. 1 1) 

rills kind of thinking w as not simply abstract and theoretical on the par! 
of: )!ic\ makers — it had quite practical implications at the national le\el for 
the curruulum of schools as governments sciught to sol\e economic problems 
with supply-side economic tools. 



I lie United States has traditionally been Mew ed as pluralist rather than 
loipor.ilist m its orientation. Yet there has not been much cMdence of plural- 
ism as far a> education or refs'.rm has been concerned in recent times. The 
federal go\eriiment"s education agenda became \ery clear following the re- 
lease itf A .V.jfiiifi .jf Ri<h — to restore confidence m the nation's schools by 
impro\ ing academic st.lndards and raising the quality of the teacher workforce. 
This agenda w as pursued relentlessly by successi\e secretaries of education. 
While federal funding tor educaticm initiati\es may ha\e decreased, there was 
no mistaking the ob|ecti\es and priorities of the federal go\crnment in edu- 
cation. I he "bully-pulpit'. rather than elaborate funding programmes, was 
used as an efVecti\e platform to spread the message. 

Yet the federal government did not work alcme in prosecuting its agenda. 
State gvi\ernments sensed the need for action and across the n.ition. state 
iiiiti..ii\es in education.il reform emerged thrtiughout the I'Wds (I'ipho. j'WT). 
Indeed the N.itional (loNcrnor's .Association made education a priority and 
saw the need for a new p.irtnership: 

I lure Is something else that (ioNeiniirs must do that t.ikes them 
bevond tlu borders of their st.ites. 1 he\ must help renew .in historic 
rclalioiiship with the federal go\ernment. Uecent Anurican educational 
,,istor\ is dis|ointed. The fedei .il go\ernment once nio\ed powerfullv 
in this arena . . . I he states ni>w make the nation's education policy. 
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I5ut state leadership is nut enough. We have to put rhetoric aside. Wc 
need each other . . . CJovernors must join those willing to link the 
energy of the states and localities and the federal government. (Na- 
tional Governors' Association, 1987, p. \i) 

I here were new partnerships at the local le\el as well — especially with 
the business community. It has been argued that educational reform in the 
United States in the U.'HOs was dri\en more by politicians and business execu- 
te es than by educators (Australian Education Council. l'W7). There is also 
e\idence that the results of the reform movement would ha\e been much less 
had thc> not been supported by the business community (ibid.. l'W7). 

1 lu-re was, then, a political consensus between federal and state goxern- 
ments and betueen state go\crnments and business interests on the need for. 
and the direction of educational reform. (Jovernor Kean c4' New jersey indi- 
cated the reason tor such an alliance: 

. . the quality of education is intenseh competiti\e. Our trading 
partners remind us of this. \X'hen Cnncrnors visit japan, Korea, and 
l-.urope to see the business leaders, \\e can't help but see sometliing 
else — the commitment other nations make to education. "I heir ques- 
tion — how to recruit and retain able teachers, how to impro\e the 
skills of the worktorce. and how to enable citizens to achie\e a fuller 
life — these are our questions, too. \X'e take their commitment \eis 
seriously when we remember that their education system-, already 
produce results. (National Cioxernors" .\ssociation, l'W7. p. \) 

I his \iew has been supported by L'S businessmen so that james C iamplull. 
C liiirnian of the Board and President of the .Mississippi School Supply Ciom- 
pany has aigued that the "(United States") ability to Compete, perhaps e\en to 
sur\i\e. as an industrial leader among countries depends largely upon our 
education system" (.Australian Hducation C'ouncil. 1MS7. p. 40). Hill Kolberg. 
•,'iesident of the National .Mliance of Business agreed w ith this mcw w uen he 
commented that: "the qualitv, of human resources is the ke\ to competiine- 
ness. to the United States and .Australia and to e\er\ other country" (ibid.. 
l')S''. p. 3s). 

I he direction of educ.ition policv, w as not lost on the .American lel't as 
C;iri'U\"s Comments indicated: 

.\lu(.h of what has passed for educational retorm in the I'^SOs has 
represented a sustamei. effort by bus:nes- intere-!s .md right-w i:ig 
cultural elitists to redeln v the purpose of public schooling, putting 
eionnmic considt-rations i.rst. and touting the alleged \irtues of .i 
umtar\' VC'estern culture. In the first instance s. im>1s are expected to 
proMdi' 'he skills neiess.iry for domestic producti. n and expanding 
lainlal ' l''SS, (Mioux. I'WS. p. 4) 
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Cioming from a ditTcrciit idccilcigital ptTspt-ttiM.', Julin Icimiiigs. counsel 
tor the Clommittfc on Fducation and I .ilmr m (Ik- US House of Representa- 
tives, seemed to agree witii (iiroux's analysis when he claimed that 'eeonomic 
competitiveness is the Sputnik of" the I'JHOs' ( Jennings. ]')H7 . p. lO'J). It re- 
mains now to review the outcomes of" this new politic.il .md economic con- 
sensus on the curriculum of" schools in the United States. 

A .V<ifJi>n ill Ri;k had critici7ed the curricula of" US suiooK as being 
'homogenised, diluted, and diffused to the point th.it they no longer have a 
central purpose' (Hennett. I'WH. p. 14). 1 he report recommended a set of" 
'new basics': 'f'our vears of" l-nglish . three ve.irs e.ich of" mathematics, science 
and social studies, one half-year of computer scence: and. for those students 
planning to attend college, two years of" .1 fiireign l.mguage" (Hcnnett. 1'JHH. 
p. 14). The new basics were, m f.ict. the old .ic.ideniic curriculum with the 
addition of'coniputer science and the reappearance of" foreign languages. 

I he US Department of" Hducation reported that in 1'>S2. only W per 
cent ot high-school graduates completed a progr.imme in the 'new basics' but 
this had increased to 12.7 per cent by l'W7. l imarand Kirp (I'JHH. p. 2')) havc 
reported that by 'I'JH.S f"orty-three states had raised high school graduation 
requirements...; thirtv-seven had initiated statewide student assessment 
programs; seventeen had increased college entrance requirements; twenty-five 
instituted academic recognition programs; and thirty-four had created .ua- 
deniic enrichment programs". C.dre graduation requirements in most states, 
four vears of Hnglish. three ve.irs of" social studies and two each of mathemat- 
ics and science f 1 imar and Kirp. I'WH) fell a little behind the demands of the 
'new b.isics" but nevertheless substantially ensured the survival of the aca- 
demic curriculum in the .American comprehensive high schoc>l in the I'WOs. 

How w as this curriculum related to the economic needs of the nation? 
It could be argued that mathematics, science, computer science and f'oreign 
languages provide an important instrumental link to economic needs. Yet 
the point to note is that there was no radical shift to a v ocationalized curric- 
ulum — the prescription f"or the IWOs in the United States was a general 
education for all students, strongly oriented to mathematics, science and tcch- 
nologv . This did not mean, however, that vocational education was seen to 
be unimportant. 

There has also been a strong agenda for the reform of vocational educa- 
tion. It was recognized that preparing students f"or smglc occupations was 
outmoded and that students needed to be multiskilled (N'avlor. I'Wi). They 
also needed to be prepared with b.isic skills m numer.icv .md literacy, includ- 
ing technologic.il literacy, as w ell .is be .ible to particip.ite m vvoi k teams and 
groups. To achieve these ob|ectives a number of specific iiiiti.itiv es have been 
•idopted. I here has been a strong emjih.isis on integrating academic and vo- 
c.itioiial educ.ition in <irder to eliminate the n.nrovv f.icus of tr.idilional voca- 
tio'ial educition (N'avlor. l'';^('). 1 I.C H i'Ul I' courses h.ive been developed 
articulating I igh-school courses with two-se.ir courses m comnuinitv colleges 
'Kennedv. C!umming and Clatis. I'^'^M as well as with the first years of work 
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(I)fl V.illc. l'^'^3). Ill siiinc st.itcs. (.Miccr .icacicmics lia\c been cstablislu'd .is 
.schools within scimols to primiott- cert.iin \ iicatimi.il aroas and skills (Cirubb. 
l'^M2). In an iinpurtant sciist- tluTt- has lu-t-n .m agciula fur the rt-iu-ual ol' 
Micatidnal fducatinn that ha-- conipk-nuMiicd tin- (.-niph.isis on a nidrc tradi- 
tional academic curriculum, especially lor the later years ol schoolini;. 



hi l''7(). the Hritish l abour I'rime MiiiNtc i Mi lames ( ,illa|j,liaii . laiiiulied 
the so-called "(ireat IX-bate" on cciuc.ition. At llu- lieari ol ilie (l( l)at( . anoid- 
iiii; to IXile (IMKna. p. 3) was the jiroposition that "schools sluiulii emphasisi- 
the contribution ol the ecoiionn to national hie .iiui picpaie --tiiiiciits to i.iki 
their nlace in the economy as it now exists". While this was 1)\ no means a 
iKU proposition it did ser\e to reassert the link lutwicn sihoohni; .nid cco- 
iioinic needs. As Dale (l'^H5b) has pointed out. it hii;hlinhteii tlu' madequ.i(.\ 
orexistini; (.urriculum provision and especialh its rel.itioiiship w ith the uorld 
ol work. C liitty (I'^K'J. pp. '.iS-fi) has also jtointed out. the grouiuiw ork w i-- 
i.iid "to construct a new cducatioii.il consensus .irouiul .1 more direct suboriii- 
natioii ol education ti> what were percei\ed to be the needs ol the economy'. 

1 !ie l abour goxeriiment did not last long enough to o\ersee such a 
reloriii and was replaced by a C!onser\ ati\ e goMrnmeiit in I'.'7V. Yet. as 
I awtoii (l'W>) has sliowii. this did iii't iiie.iii there w.is a break in cdueatii>nal 
pohc\ directions. Uather. there was a continuity 011 the issue of seeking wide- 
spread curricuiuiii retoriii. Indeed, under the C."oiiser\ati\c gmernmcnt cur- 
ricuiuiii reform was gi\en a high priority and its first substantial effort — the 
1 echnical and \"ocational Hducation lnitiati\e ' lA'hl) was designed t(> ensure 
th.it school curricula were practical and rele\ant with control placed in the 
hands not of educators but labour-market specialists. This was a tacit rccog- 
nitimi that education was too important to be left to the educators. If chica- 
tu>ii was to ser\e the needs of the ecoiionn. it had to be linked more directly 
ti> policy mechanisms tli.it could guarantee an alignment between economic 
oh|ecti\cs and oirci'iiies. Thus it was. that for the first time 111 the histor\ of 
(ireat Mritain. a significant curriculum reform for schools was administered 
b\ the .M.mpower Ser\ices Commission (.MS(.!^ — an unniist.ikable indication 
of the links th it w ere seen betw een education and the economy .ind of radiol 
processes tli.it could he used to secure signific.mt iib|ecti\es. 

rV'li h.is attr.icted a good de.il of attention from writers concerned with 
the curriculum ol" schools flXile. 1''Snb: Priiig. l''Hf); C attell and Norton. 
ViX". ( hitt\. I'^S'': Saunders and Halpiii. I''''i>. .\lucli of the (.ommeiit has 
been f.iM'Ur.ibli- ahhougii tiie initiation prouss olteii (.oiiies in for criticism. 
Iliiie sceiiis to h.i\e (H-en. lii'we\er. ueiier.il supju-it l"oi tlu' philosopin 
iiiidi 1 1\ ing I \ I I. espccialK its acti\ e-le.iriimg pcd.igog\ .iini integrated .ip- 
pi ' '.ii li to k-.ii imiil;. N'et. w .is it .1 m.i|( ir attempt to \ oi .itionah/i the si i , .nd,ir\ - 
siliool iiiiiic uhim- ( liitt\ ( I'Wn ii.is argued ih.it it w.is not. smki- it w.is not 
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intended k)r all students but princip.illy fi>r the less aeademieally inclined. 
That is to say. TVKl was designed to \ (ieatii>n.ili/e the curriculum for some 
students but not all. Chiiiy (VWK p. 175) has called it "a major vocationalising 
strategy" and the centrepiece of the CA)nser\ative government's education pcilicy 
until Jt least I'W.S. Yet TVHI does nc)t tell the whole story on curriculum 
retV.rm — it seemed lo be the first step in a vocational direction but it was a 
step that v\as quite limited cc)mpared with what folU)\\ed it. 

The challenge to TVKI came fron) the 198H Hducation Act which, among 
other things, prescribed a national curriculum tor .ill schools in Creat liritain. 
I here ha\e been se\ere reser\ations about I Vf-i's role in this new frame- 
work (C.'hitty. W-K Saunders and H.ilpin. l'^*''!'). 1 he direction c.f the n.itional- 
curriculum initiati\es under the I'WD Act w.is to remfon.e tr.iditi(>nal .icad- 
eniic areas and to impose a centralized assessment regime. I his meant that 
centralized monitoring of educational outcomes became a fe.iture of natuMial- 
curriculum reform. Yet c)utcomes of the national-curriculum niitiatnes .ire 
primarily measured in academic terms, in reinforcing a traditional academic 
curriculum, the national curriculum has looked to the past rather than the 
future. Keating, for example, has indicated that: 

C:urriculum and qualifications in Fngland an i Wales .ire shaped on 
the bedrock ofthe A-ievels. I-requently referred to a>. the ■C;t)ld Stand- 
ard", the A-le\els .ire narrow and dehberately highly se]ecti\e. with 
only 22% ofthe cohort achie\ing a pass. (Keating. i'.''>3. p. 2^ 

There is no evidence diat there will be any sli:<i from this emphasis on 
maintaining an academic stream that will teed directly into higher education. 
Yet It does appear that it will be supplemented by additional streams relating 
to \oc.itional education and training. This would maintain the present govern- 
ment's philosophical commitment to choice m education as well as contribute 
to a more ef"fecti\e skills-de\ elopment process for the training sector (Keating. 
1')'J3). Yet it also maintains the supremacy ofthe academic curriculum and the 
pathway to higher education. 

llie rigidity of f.reat Britain's conimitiiient to academic education has 
receiitl\ been criticized as 'narri'w and elitist', but perhaps more inipt>rtaiitU 
as totally unsuitable to national needs: 

1 he qualitati\e issue is whether expanding participation on the basis 
ofthe existing curriculum. e\eii were it to prove p>>ssible. would 
pro\ide \ouiig peopli; with the kind of skills and knowledge that are 
necessjiN in the likelv ( ircuiiistaiucs ofthe 21st century. fYouiig. 
I'f'.V pp. 2ii.''-4i 

1 In- goveinnieiit does not appear to he overK loiiceriied about this i^sue 
1 he reieni rtvievv cf ii.itioii.il-i uiiKuhim initiatives seeiiis to have focus-.d on 
aiiu-iuiiiie .ispeits oi lUiiuiduiii and assessment prictice that have emerged 
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()\(.T U\v yt-ars of (.-xpcri mentation rather than seeking new solutions (l)caring. 
VW). Sonic pri\ate-polii-y prescriptions seek solutions by bringing together 
academic and vocational education (Young. 1 W3) while i>thcrs have identified 
a more flexible system over the border in Scotland (Keating. 19';3). Academic 
commentators rate the national curriculum as a failure, not because it was 
national but rather because it was not designed to meet real and emerging 
needs (l.awton, As one editorial claimed: 

There is a case for a national curriculum for the nation's schools, but 
not the one w ritten on the back of an envelope by Kenneth Baker and 
Ills ci\il ser\aiits in \'>H7. Il'onini. Mk 1. p. 3) 

1 he Australian Minister for 1 iiipl<>> iiieiit. b.ducat-oii and Training, the Hon. 
|.S. Dawkiiis. was the driMiig force behind shaping a new philosophical di- 
rection for the curriculum of Australian schools but he started somewhat later 
than his American and British counterparts. He took office towards the end 
of 1 W7 and soon issued Skill< for At-.-thih.i in which he made his position clear; 

A high qualitv basic educatii 'i is an essential prerequisite for a 
vocationally skilled and adaptable labour force. More needs to be 
known about the levels of competence achieved by our students at 
school, cspcciallv in the core disciplines of language, iiiatlieiiiatics and 
science . . . We also need to examine new wa\s to impart less meas- 
urable skills on which future prosperit\ depends — life-time learning, 
enterprise and initiative, pursuit of exu llcnce. c< imiiiuiiicatioii skills, 
teamwork and responsibility in other words, wi- need to la\ the 
foundations of a productive (.alture. (IXiwkiiis. pp. 

In a subsequent pubhcatioii he focused more cle.irlv on his objectives for 
swhools which he portrayed as central to the piocesscs of ecoiiomn. and social 
adiustnient being pursued bv the third Havvke labour governnieiit: 

Schools are the starting point of an integrated edutatioii and tiaiiiing 
structuie in the ecoiioiiiv. Iliev provide the foundation on which a 
vv ell-iiitoriiied . compassionate and cohesive soiii tv is built. I hey also 
loriii the basis of a more highlv skilled, adaptive and productive 
workforce. .As skill upurading and retraining of adults bi ionics more 
iKcessarv. so will the qu.ditv .ind nature "( scliooliiig reieued bv 
individuals need to change. It will need lo be iiioie .idaptable .iiid 
prep.ire for. lifelong education. We nceci to ensure thai everv young 
Australian gets a general education i f qualnv wliuli provides both 
jieisonal .iiid intellectual development as well as broadlv based and 
.idapt.ible skills. (iXiwkiiis. 1'>SH. p. 2i 
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To achie\c these ciHi>. he pri)poscd the devcli^pinent i>t"a CDinivuin curric- 
ulum framework 

. . . tliat >ets nut the major areas ot" kiiow ledge and tlie imi>t appro- 
priate mix tit" skills and experience for students in all the years ot" 
schoolint; ... [it would] emphasise higher general ie\els of' literacy, 
numeracy and analytical skills across the nation. ..[it would) .u- 
knowlcdge Australia's increasing orientation towards the Asian and 
Pacific region ... [it would] pri>vide the guide to the hest curriculum 
design and teaching practices. . . . (Dawkins. I'WK. p. 4) 

In order to further these ends he met on .1 regular h.isis wiih liis miiiis- 
terul colleagues from each of the .Australian states m .1 torum known as she 
.Australian l-!ducation C^ouncil (AK.'). and. Iroiu I'WH onwards. Ik- used this 
as an instrument to elicit ministerial .igreemeiii w ith re-.pect to the curriculum 
agenda he had outlined in SiH ii\;ilh iir!-; . iiond/Zii'^ Sdiool.-. 

I'hcre are se\era! outcomes ot this proiess to d.tle which are worth re- 
\iewing. I-irst. ,Mr IXiwkiiis iii.ui.iged lo get his colleagues to agree to a set 
ot" 'Conimon .md Agreed N.itioii.i! (Id. lis tor Sihooling in Australia' which 
spelled out the knowledge skills .iiid uiiderst.indiiigs that .ill students would be 
expected to acquire over their period ot tonn.il schooling. The substance of 
these was somewhat coiiserv .iti\ e: l.irgelv .ic.idemic m n.iture with some lean- 
ing towards general problem-soK mg skills .md .1 concern tor the environ- 
ment. Vt'hat i^ more, there were no pl.iiis to iiiipleiiient the goals in any way.- 
I heir decl.iration was more .1 ssnibolic statement rather than suggestive of .1 
prescription tor .iction. 

1 he second mili.itive undertaken through the .■\ustrali.in hduc.ition (."ouncil 
iiieeh.inisin u.is .igreement on a series of what wtre called ■curriculum iii.ip- 
piiig exercises'. '1 hese were designed to review existing curriculum require- 
ments across a range of are.is. The first to be undertaken w.is in the are.i of 
niatheniatics. tolliiwed by others concerned with literacv . science and tech- 
iiologv . luimaii society, environmental studies and aborigin.il studies. Addi- 
tion.il n.itional-curriculuin initi.itives have been undertaken tor the arts, health 
.iiui plivsical education, technology and languages other than hnglisli. 'I'o- 
gether. these .ireas have been designated as the eight-key learning areas fir the 
nati()ii.il curriculum. N.itional-curriculum statements h.ive been produced 
outlining sequences of content and skills .ucomp.imed bv subject profiles that 
outline suggested i)Utcomes to be .ictiieved by students .it difTereiit levels of 
development. I'hese profiles provide .1 fVainework for reporting student pr»)- 
gress but di) not indicate how assessment is to be conducted. Nevertheless, 
the profiles foresh.idi>w .1 luorc common .ippro.icli to .isst-ssment than h.is 
been the c.ise m the pasi. 

1 veil though n.itional-turncuhim st.itenients .md profiles h.ive been pro- 
diked toi eight kev .ire.is iif the curriculum, it is not cle.ir ex.u tly how the\ 
will be used or vvh.it iiup.ict tliev will exert in classrooms. Vt'ith respect to the 
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niatlicinatics statement, one senior officer of a State luiucation Department 
iiKii'-ated that it "could be used as a reference point for systems as they develop 
their own curriculum docuir.ents" (t'ltis. VW). p. '>). I'his comment has to be 
understood within the context of a federal system of government in which 
constitutional authority rests with the states/territories rather than the federal 
t;o\crnnu'iit. The notion behind the comment was reinforced when in De- 
cember I'W the AEC agreed that the statements and profiles would be re- 
leased to the states/territories to be used at the discretion of local education 
authorities. This signalled a breakdown of the political process that had cre- 
ated a luitional approach to curriculum development hut it left a significant 
lesource and a culture that valued national consistency, particul.irly in relation 
to the assessment and reporting of student progress. 

In addition to de\eloping a national appro.ich to gener.il education, the 
•M C. .ilso established a number of committees in association with the Minis- 
ters for Voc.itional luiucation |-mployment and I raining (MOVI-.I- I ). The 
first of" these recommended the de\ elopment ol .i set of" employment-related 
key competencies to be acliie\ed by all Ui- 1'' \ear olds (linii. I">'>1). Iliesc 
were not seen to be specific to any particul.ir curneiiluni area but r.iiher weie 
designed to be generic and thus applicable to a range of curric ulum .ire.is. I lie 
point was made often in the report that ■employmcnt-rel.iled compeieiK les" 
were simply a subset of a broader range of outcomes that students should 
achie\e by the end of their formal education and training. A second commit- 
tee took up the f-'inn recommeiui.itions concerning the de\elopnunl of such 
competencici and consulted widely with educators and trainers to sec' how 
they could be linked with existing curriculum pro\ision ' I lie M.i>ei C!oni- 
mittee. 1"''>2). A significant outcome of" this process was the di o|iping of" the 
description, "employment related" so that what J-inn originally einisaged .is 
"employment-related key competencies" became simply "ke\ competencies". 
This has been the most o\ert attempt to incorporate a \ocation.il component 
as part of the curriculum for all students but as M.irginson has pointed out it 
represents a new approach to \ocational education; 

It is not quite true to sa\ that the 1-inn report is narrowly \ocational. 
There are two processes at work here. I here is both a broadening .iiul 
a narrowing, rmn wants a \ocational education to be bro.ider than 
before, which is good. M the same time it wants vocational '.dinpe- 
tencies to domin.ite the curriculum, pushing other roles of educition 
to the margins. In that sense there is a narrowing. (Marginson. I'WI. 
p. .S) 

In Australia, iherelorc. there h.ne been cle.ir intentions to align the needs 
of educ.ilion .md the econoiin . I hese ef'f'orts commenced in I'WH and w ere 
form. illy concluded in |une l'''-'.V The emphasis on employment-related com- 
petencies suggests .1 Micati.inali/.it'on of the school curriculum m the post- 
compulsor\ \ears. 
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Conclusion 

C'lONcrnmcnts in C!rcat Brit.iin, the United States and Australia all sDUght to 
rcspi)nd to economic problems that cnierjied during the 198()s — problems 
that were international rather than national in nature. A part of the solution 
was seen to be forging strong links between the needs of the economy and 
education, in doing so. governments of different political persuasions ((Con- 
servative in Cireat Britain and the United States and Social Democratic in 
Australia) sought to use the school curriculum to achieve their purposes. 

In each country, the objective \sas regarded as so important to national 
policy that tr.iditional methods of educational reform were rejected by poli- 
ticians, hi (!reat Britain, labour-market bureaucrats were initially seen to be 
more trustworthy than either the Department of hducation and Scieiue or the 
I oLal luiucation Authorities (l.IiAs). hventually. the government resorted to 
legislative mandate in order to achieve .ind implement a n.ition.il lurriiiilum. 
In the United States coalitioir appeared between the federal .iiui state goveiii- 
inents and between state government', and the business comnumit^. in Aus- 
tr.ilia. a purely pi'litical process through the Australian luiuc.ition ( Hiiiicil .ind 
more recently the iMinisters of Vocational Education Fmployment ,ind 1 rain- 
ing became the driving force tor educational change, hi some senses, this 
might seem to detv corporatist theory since major education interest groups 
were excluded. Yvr in reality it was corporatism at the strong end of the 
spectrum that was being enacted. There was no room tor conipromise on ^he 
issue of curriculum reform so that traditional interest groups were discarded 
and new ones arose to take their place. A new constituency of politicians and 
business groups was created for recent curriculum reform efTorts and it seems 
likely to dominate ongoing curriculum reform in the Wih. 

hi this educational climate, what about the nature of the changes to the 
curriculum itself? The curriculum tor the final decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury was to be uniform rather than diverse: emphasis wa^ to be on the core 
rather th.in optii^na! subject matters: and the assessment of outcomes was to 
be accorded high priority. Hach of the countries reached difTerent levels in this 
regard, with (ire.it Britain achieving the most concrete outcomes embodied 
in its legislated national curriculum. The United States probably came next 
vMth state governors working very closely together on specific reform initi- 
atives. .Australian governments had the best of intentions and the national- 
curriculum statements .ind subject profiles bear witness to this. Despite these 
difTcrences, however, the b.i j academic curriculum is probably-still in place 
in each of the i hree countries at least in the compulsory years of schooling. It 
anvthing, reform efforts liave worked to entrench this pattern of curriculum 
organixation ecu f'u.ther. As a complement to these efTorts, however, there 
li.ive also been ittempts in the three countries to reinstate vocational education, 
or ,it Icist a v(icatioiial perspective, into the school curriculum. It has t-iken 
different f"ornis in the tliree countries and it represents new thinking about 
vocation.il education. Sui li an emphasis provides a contrast to the solidif'ication 
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i)f the academic curriculum and perhaps the future lies in bringing together 
these two historically diverse approaches to the education of young people. It 
seems dear that new approaches will be needed if social and economic prob- 
lems are to be addressed adequately. 

There seems little doubt that in recent times education, and the curric- 
ulum of schools in particular, was reclaimed by governments in Great Britain, 
the United States and Australia and utilized as an instrument of public-policy 
development. A distinct corporatist bias was noted in the actions of different 
governments as they sought to align school curricula with the needs of their 
respective economies, hi general, it was improved educational standards rather 
than fundamental curriculum change that was seen to be the policy priority. 
The real litmus test of the new reforms will be whether they can deliver a 
satisfying and rewardmg life to young people personally and to society as a 
whole. 
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rriiin iithcr chapters in this book, it is easy to ct.)nciudc that educational 
rctorni is e\ erywherc. It is being targeted at the local, district, state, and 
national levels in the US — and similarly .irnund the g'.tibe. It is simultane- 
ously the tocus ot discussion .md debate by educational professionals, parents. 
.ukI the press. Hut. can it be found. ho\\e\er one deftnes 'it', in the d.iily 
te iching-ie.irning interactions of teacher and student? 

A Funny Thing Happened on the Way from the Forum 

I'ducation. in the l">fi!)s. w as the tocus ot" exploration si.Viil.ir to that ot" thi- 
l'^«()s — .iiul now. the I'^'^Os. The launch of Sputiuk cataKved attention at that 
time on maths .iiid science curricula, in p.irticulai-. During that period i>f rapid 
development of inno\ .iti\ e instructional progr.uiimes and processes. C,"hin and 
Ik-nne (]'>(i'>) .irticul.ited se\er.il theories th.it represented how the change 
process works. 

.■\.^.^;())//'/;('H.^ ,|/'.'H/ ( '.lldllill 

In C hin .md Henne's ■empirical-rational' tlieor\. an idea well tested by re- 
sc.irch and de\eloped into useful prograinnies .iiui practices is pro\idcd to a 
w ell-intentioned receuing group — teachers .md adnimistr.itors in tliis discus- 
sion. I hc theory suggests that because the new programme is 'good' and the 
people are 'got d". the prtigr.imme will be .idopted .md find its way into 
d.issroom Use. I Ills notivMi seems \alid tor .1 \ery sin.ill number of teachers 
(Husli. |"W4. iiuiicites lo per cent) \\li<> can re.id about or le.irii modestly 
about .1 new practice and put it into place. It has not pro\eii sufficient to cause 
w kiespre.ki. or schoolw ide. ch.iiige. 

A seiond theory, "pow er-coerci\e'. des(nlHd In ( Inn and Heiiiie. presents 
.1 well thought-out polkv to recei\cis. .iiul dilueis it In an authority figure 
or strong power b.ise. I'olics iii.ikeis ami ilet isioa makers .it .ill le\els (if they 
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have not consciously espoused this approacli) ha\c uiiCDiisciously assunicd 
that their policies, based on the assumptions about change noted above, will 
be incorporated into educational practice and thereby "do good". These assump- 
tions remain in \c)gue today, although they have not resulted in successful 
educational change. 

Several H'aves of Refonii 

If the process by which change and reform might successfully occur were 
not being given attention in the I'JHOs. what to change certainly was being 
addressed by policy makers as several waves of reform suggest. 

A first wa\e of reform. l'JH2-fi. cilled for fixing the existing educational 
system (Murphy, IWl). Raywid (iWO) diaractcrized this period as that of 
■pseudo-reforms' calling attention to needs by mandating cosmetic approaches 
■ind seldom touching classroom practice. These "quick fixes' articulated by 
policy m.ikers had insignif'ic.mt impact. (Note, \arious writers refer to tun. 
or three, or four wa\ es. thus, the period of years is not consistently ili\idc cl. 
1 he ex.ict number of years is not iniport.int. What is interesting to note is the 
coiis>:cnt sequence of attention by writers to an ever-widening t.irget for 
c h.iiigi'. ) 

! he second w.i\e. I'Wi u.is characteri/ed by proposals to impro\c 
mdi idu.il schools, to mcre.ise .kIika cnient through providing .iccess ti> ap- 
propi 1.1 ic I ui ni iiluni .md insti in tioii.il str.itegics and classroom -focused needs. 
I liesi' •ef'iiims ueie labelled 'iiuienienlal rel'orm' hy Kayuid. and v,ere the 
foi us ol 'Mili s|)icMd |il. inning for sc hool change, but few plans mo\ ed beyond 
the u I iltc n p.ige. 

It these lel'iirm efforts hore little fruit, then it was thought that changes 
ot' gicMici m.igiiilucle w iiuld be gi\en more productive attention. Many con- 
chided th.it 'schools iliiled hec.iuse of the bureaucratic structure of schooling" 
.iiid (hat iiii|)oi l.iiit reform would require change in the fundamental arrange- 
ments by which schools operate, thus "restructuring" the education system 
was the focus (H|ork. I'J'J.^: Kaywid. IWO). This third reform wave gave 
attention to such arrangements as shit'ting administrative authority to the build- 
ing le\el and professioiiali/riiig teaching (I Xirling-Hainniond. I'J''.^). 

H|ork rejiorts on the emergence, during V)HH. of new policy-maker tar- 
gets. Restructuring the education system was beginning t<> be seen .is iii.id- 
ecju.ite. and new proposals addressed the 'need to alleviate the em iroiimeiital 
f.ictors ihal lontrilnite to the failure of scliool children .md c.illed lor redesign- 
ing the fundamental stnuiiiic ofschooli)!;^ (my italics)" (p. 248). Such a model 
would develop integrated ser\ ice-deli\ cry systems across school. Iie.iltti. .md 
comiiuinity oig.iiii/atioiis to provide services to iliildieii and laiiiilies. Iliis 
siructuie would be much more coiiiprelieiisive and fund.inient.il and policies 
espousing suc h models would be v\ ide-re.ichmg in tlieir intended impact. 

Siiiiil.ir to the series of waves, .in .iiialysis of Instoncil .ipproaches Ici 
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school reform was conducted by Sashkin and Egernieier (1992). In their review 
they cite four approaches; the first of these is 'fix the parts'. This approach in- 
volves the introduction and adoption of changes in curricular programmes and 
new instructional practices, proven by field test and irialling to be sound. Change 
is seen as the exchange of new educational products for old (curriculum), and/ 
or new tasks to be done (instructional processes). Sashkin and Egermeier's 
second approach is 'fix the people'. In this case educational personnel are in- 
fluenced to change through the application of training and development. This 
training is typically 'sent' as a policy directive from upper-level decision makers 
and is intended to change attitudes, behaviours, values, and beliefs. 

The third approach is 'fix the school' and has been a strategy extensively 
applied in school-improvement efforts. The school is the unit of change, and 
a school-improvement committee or council leads the school in analysing 
needs, identifying solutions, and planning for change. 

From these three approaches Sashkin and Egermeier conclude that suc- 
cessful change has not been wholly achieved, but that the fourth and current 
approach, 'fix the system', or restructuring, can be effective. These four ap- 
proaches ranging in magnitude from 'parts' to 'system' resonate compatibly 
with the waves of reform already described. There appears to be general 
consensus, particularly from writers espousing restructuring, that bigger is 
better and if we can just cast the net wide enough, reform will be successful 
and education improved. The Sashkin and Lgermeier review permits the iden- 
tification of another factor associated with successful change, the human in- 
terface that supplies information, support, and technical assistance, to which 
we will return. 



A Muhiplkii)' of Reforiit Mcim.< 

Over the course of some years, school districts and state departments of edu- 
cation have been directing schools' involvemeni in specific educational pro- 
grammes, processes, and practices. The effective schools process, strategic 
planning, and outcomes-based education (QBE) are some of these. Local 
schools and systems are also being asked to take on board practices imported 
from the corporate sector — such as site-based management (SBM) and total 
quality management (TQM). 

I hc proliferation of these innovation possibilities has confused and over- 
whelmed school practitioners. They report that they are trying to stay abreast 
of the mandates by taking training at national and state conferences and fo- 
rums. They are trying to learn about OBE. SBM, and a myriad of others. But 
they do not know what to select for the school or district's entree for reform, 
nor do they wish to scrape the plate clean and start totally afresh when some 
initiatives are already underway. How to incorporate local preferences for 
desired changes with those mandated by higher-level decision makers into an 
integrated vision of change and improvement has been challenging. 
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Figure 6. 1 Factors Associated with Effective Schools. Site-based Management, Strategic 
Plannma. Outcomes-based Education and or Total Quality Management 
Source' Adapted from National LEADership Study Group on Restructuring (1993) 



Analyses to demonstrate the similarities of these initiatives, in terms of 
their philosophy and operation, have produced some clarity. For example, a 
matrix (Figure 6.1) that allows comparison of five initiatives on eight selected 
factors from l^eming's principles of quality can be useful in understanding the 
value-added properties of the various initiatives. The factors briefly defmed by 
the National LEADership Study Group on Restructuring (1W3) are: 

• Constancy of purpose — organizational commitment to exceeding 
clients" needs ni an environment wiiere all persons work to move the 
school or district in an identified direction for the long term. 

• CiiStomer driven — identification of clients' needs and satisfying those 
needs in an ongoing process. 

• Counting — utilization of tools and processes by all persons in the 
organization in order to solve problems and make decisions based on 
data rather than on opinions, feelings, or yesterday's myths. 

• C:ulture — shared understandings and ways of working in an or- 
ganization, representing the norms, attitudes, and beliefs of the 
organization. 

• Collegial leadership — cooperation and teamwt)rk by all people across 
all divisions of tiie organization in order to solve problems and pursue 
quality improvement by all employees. 

• Decentralized — empowerment of those making decisions for im- 
provement and solving quality problems. 

• Ciontinuous improvement ~ commitment to ongoing improvement 
and refinement of services and products for clients, based on review 
of the system at all times. 

OS • 
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This matrix represents but one interpretation of the traditit)nally perceived 
attributes of the t'lve educational initiatives. It does, however, provide a means 
by which educational practitioners might review programmes or processes 
being promoted by their district or state policies to identify commonalities or 
parallel features. It makes possible, also. ii.entification t)f each initiative's con- 
tributions to change and reft)rm. 

Similarly, Lesley (IW3) reviewed eight restructuring initiatives and found 
them "remarkably similar' (p. 6) xo each other and to the factors found in 
TQM. Lesley, too, identified the congruence of 'ctTeetive schools correl.ites' 
with quality factors. In addition, her analysis of Henry Levin's "accelerated 
schools' model indicates this model targets curriculum, instruction, and or- 
ganization change in concert with 'unity of purpi)se. empowerment with re- 
spiinsibility and building on strengths . . . taking stock ti) examine data on an 
ongoing basis and on study, research, piloting, and evaluating' (p. fi). 

William Glasser's 'quality schot)ls', Lesley reasons, arc built on his oelief 
in the importance of self-responsibility and on his concern that many children 
do not have their needs met any other place. thercft)re schools should be as 
satisfying as possible ft)r children. Cllasser propt)ses nu)\ing toward self- 
assessment, with the elimination of 'tear and coercion' so that self-directing 
students will be an outcome. C^ollaborative decision-making exemplifies leader- 
ship in Glasser's quality schools. 

Lesley describes Carl Glickman's 'league of professional scht)i)ls" as based 
on a faculty/statT collaboratively developed definition of beliefs about teaching 
and learning. This 'covenant' serves as the school's ct)nstancy of purpose. A 
second requirement of prof .%sional schools is a collaboratively deveK)ped charter 
that defines their decision-making processes. Third, they must make a com- 
mitment to critical study. 

Lesley equates i)eming's quality principle t)f ct)ntinuous improvement 
with the 'etTective schools correlate' on constant measurement and nu)nitt)r- 
ing. with Levin's taking stock, with (Jlasser's self-assessment for increasing 
quality, and with Cjlickman's action research or self-study. This idenfificatit)n 
of similarities contributes to sense-making t)f these models by busy practition- 
ers who have the challenge of selecting new practices for improving schools. 

Lesley found four additional restructuring models simpniico with quality. 
The central purpose of Theodt)re Sizcr's 'coalititin of essential scht)ols' is that 
students use their minds well — a quality goal. In these schools, administrators 
and teachers share decision-making and leadership responsibility. Participation 
of stafTin continuous, long-term professional development is essential to the 
'essentia! schools.' 

James Comer's developmental model, designed to support and guide 
children's learning of social skills as well as their ct)gniti\c deveU)pment. is 
another version of the quality school. In these schools, staff, parents, univer- 
sity, and mental-health professionals work together to create a unity of pur- 
pose and practice to support continuing learning. 

The purpose of lt)hn Champlin's 'outcomes-driven deveK>pmentar model 
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is rcaliEation of high expectations - an indicator of demands for quality. 
l^ n. and collaboration of all staff is an important component. Major 
Investments in training to empower staff by knowledge and enable them to 
realize high expectations are parts of this model. 

The values and commitments of 'twenty-Arst century schoc^s proposed 
bv Phil Schlecty. reflect their constancy of purpose, in these schools leaders 
hive a responsibility to 'conceptualise, articulate, and communicate that pur- 
p o • Sparticipltion in dec' ion-making increases the likelihood ot quality 
^isults The'e must be development of the staff for continuous improvement, 
•ongoing support and training . - . are an absolute prerequisite 

'-vi"e continuing imroductioii of educational retorm possibilities - all ot 
which promise to produce higher-quality schools and make st.ulents mor . 
c' ssful - has resulted in educational leaders jumping on the band wago 
Successive programmes and models. All too trequemly energies are spent 
ru- ni g o the educ.Uional buffet to acquire the latest line ot g,H.d.es. per- 
r 7by the most recent advertising jingle to hit the journals^ If leaders are 
bduddleJ bv the parade of many dishes out of the educational retV.rm kitchens 
tl n an analysis of their components such as those above could enable the 
1 tion of new mandated programme policies with the existing or old 
'st eslilv and Ik-r.id ( l')')2) observe 'the insatiable appetite for reform which 
,rips politicians . . . [who] feel obliged to discredit ^h-^atus quo and ,x.e 
quick fixes that sound superficially attractive to voters (p. 321). Whoi th. 
happens, 'each month or year brings a new reform agenda - before he 
p eceding etTorts were given a chance or even tried" (Deal and Peterson. 1W2^ 
r t Th current p'.ctice of mandating bigger and bigger reforms, and 
more and more chang'es. appears based on tiawed assumptions. One of these 
^^ni^K.";. Lewis 0'^) maintains, is that legislative policy ^^^^ 
here is 'a direct, clear line between policy making at the nation 1 level and 
clu ges in the dassrooni (p. f.7.)). it is expected, according to Lewis, tha 
S content standards that are challenging and tying new assessments to 

e tandards will cause •miracles to follow soon". Such an assumptu.n 
provide educators with important new work to do and they will do it - is 
o ly h If the story. The second half is addressed in the next section^ in vvh. h 
an understanding and managemen, of the change process itself is deemed to 
determine whether reform is ever implemented. 



Meanwhile, Bark at the School 

Vor the list decade, abundant attention and pronouncements have targeted 
d^cu^'il ret;,rm. Some wags .ay weve been in ^^^f^^; 
tlui, ten years, wandering about, trying to "t.x schools. Others decry ti c 
1 le sys. inic ■volcano' approadi. We've tried changing schedules elon- 

g ti g lie chool day and year, upgrading curriculu... demanding higher 
St iTards for student promotion and graduation. Much attention has focused 
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on organizational governance and structure. Thus, much attention has been 
guen to the "what to change'. 

What change is leally about, rather than structures and strategies, is peo- 
ple. Wc have given much less attention to 'how to change' the practices of 
people m classrooms. Change is about each and every individual who will be 
involved in implementing new policies, programmes and processes. It is also 
about the individuals who will facilitate the implementors in doing so In this 
section the result o» reviewing stories of schools and districts and other edu- 
cational agencies successfully impleiiientrng tlieir identified reforms are re- 
ported — to understand not what to change, hut how to change. 

liricf tiislorual lirrinr tlw I'flh 

F.arly attention and studies in the IW7(K fn. t.sed on ad..ption of nnuuatmns 
and connecting potential users with new iiifomiatiun ,,r programmes Such 
studies wc-re characterized as dirtusion or dissemination, and 'linking agents' 
(whose job It was to connect the two alienated worlds of users and useful new 
programmes) were much examined, in the Sashkin and Hgernieier paper 
referenced earlier in this chapter, the authors included citations of these studies 
in the fix-the-parts approach. Even in the iy7()s. an early finding in the stud- 
ies, and what Sashkin and Egermeier's analyses and conclusions show was ,m 
that the various approaches to change didn't work, but in fact they did work 
when there was a person present who provided information, support and 
ongoing assistance to the users. In the early studies there appeared to be a clear 
connection between the amount of help and technical assistance provided with 
the innovation, and the amount of implementation of the innovation by the 
user. ' 



The 1980s 



riie iy«()s was the era of the 'hero principal'. Examiiut.-.m of successful school- 
change stones almost always reported the same bottom line: an energetic and 
proactive, enthusiastic and comn>.itted principal. The linking agent role was 
being taken on by the principal who brought new ideas and information for 
the staff to u.se with students. Frequently it was noted that the principal en- 
listed the help of others to implement change; however, the principal seemed 
to retain star billing, in any case, these proactive principals were doing things 
on behalf of their change efforts, therefore studies began to centre on the 
principal (and team) and their actions or behaviours that contributed to their 
school s successful reform, in synthesizing the data from these studies six 
categories of behaviours emerged that could describe actions necessary for 
change, i^istiiling these actions to their basic essence, the six sets of actions 
represent forms of pressure and support for encouraging individuals to change 
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although in the l^SOs it was not politically correct to use the terms 'pressure 
and support'. 

The 1990s 

In the IWOs. decentralization of privilege and authority from central office 
to schools, and from principals to be shared with teachers, has been the 
order ot the day. Shared decision-making and site-based management ha\e 
been mandated as cornerstones of new governance structures. With this move 
have come school leadership teams that share leadership, collegial school- 
improvement councils that serve as leadership consortiums, and a host of 
other labels and terms announcing a new order of sharing authority and 
empowering teachers. On the one hand it seems as though leadership might 
become sufficiently diffu>ed so that leaders would be invisible. On the other 
hand, there is wwrc for leaders of change to do than ever as they prepare their 
staff for more involvement in decision-making, planning, and implementation, 
rurtherniorc. it appears that the same six categories of actions or strategics 
used in the I'mOs to facilitate change are viable and necessary for reform in the 
V)'Hh. And. currently, it is at ro\inc to discuss pressure and support. Thus, 
that is preci-.ely what we shall do, as these dimensions are seen as abst)lutely 
vital to bring about implementation of reform. We will see the pressure and 
support dimensions play out across the six strategies. 



Pressure and Support 

Milbrey McLaughlin set the matter straight when she noted that 'policy im- 
plementation is incredibly hard . . (1987. p. 172). and that 'successful imple- 
mentation generally requires a combination of pressure and support' (p. 173). 
Pressure, alone, may be sufficient if implementation of the policy does not 
require resources or normative change. Ho\ve\er, in isolation pressure cannot 
change attitudes, values, and practices that have become routinized. Nor can 
support, alone, bring about significant change because of the demands and 
tasks already required of people in the system that is attempting implementa- 
tion of new practice. Crohn. Hagans, and Olson add that pressure can 
be very positive. They note that if pressure is provided without support, 
'alienation results. Conversely, if support exists without pressure, the result 
is wasted resources' (p. 1). 

In a review of one large district's experience with study groups to foster 
faculty learning. Murphy (1W2) notes productive functioning of groups 
during the first year when pressure was exerted for attendance and involve- 
ment. While the groups were still working to become legitimized, pressure 
was removed. Murphy concludes, as have others, that even when innovations 
and new practices are judged to be effective, they will not automatically be 
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embraced 'into the existing culture without on-going pressure and support' 



And. in a roundtable discussion, called by luUuation IVeek, eleven school 
reformers provided ideas of 'how we get from where we arc to where we 
want to be' (April 21. 1993. p. 21). The hope of the group '.vas to develop an 
action plan or implementation strategy for the next phase of school reform. 
The participants provided various perspectives. In response to Education IVeck's 
assessment, 'after more than a decade of school reform efforts, there is no 
shortage of ideas about what needs to be done . . . But there is no clear idea 
of how to actually do it' (p. 22). One participant cited Fullan and the need for 
the right mixture of pressure and support. 'We've got the pressure, but we 
don't provide the support' the speaker opined (p. 22). 

Huberman (1992). too. afYirnis the power of pressure and support, but 
points out that there must be 'intelligent combinations' of the two. ' Too 
much pressure is bullying; too much support suggests to teachers that they 
will need crutches for years on end' (p. 14). 

It is one thing to enunciate the need for pressure and support on behalf 
of policy implementation in schools .uui classrooms. It is quite another to 
orchestrate intelligent combinations of the two. In this final section, how 
leaders do this across the six str.:tegies they employ to facilitate change will 
be reviewed. The six strategies are: 

• developing ami coininunicatini^ a shared \isioii; 

• planning and providing resources; 

• investing in continuous staff development; 

• assessing progress; 

• providing ongoing assistance; .md 

• creating an atmosphere for change. 

Developing and Communicating a Shared Vision 

Newton's l-irst Law of Motion: Hvery body con'inues in its state of 
rest, or of uniform motion in a straight line, unless it is compelled to 
change that state by forces impressed upon it. (Hazen and Trefil. 
1990) 

Vision refers to the mental picture of what a school or other organization or 
its parts (practices, processes, etc.) might look like in a preferred image of the 
future. 'The starting point for any change is a clear vision' (Mendez-Morse. 
1993. p. 1). While this statement may not seem very profound, it has pro- 
found implications for policy implementation. District and school leaders use 
'v ision engineering' to focus community and staff on the picture of improve- 
ment to which attention and movement will be given. Superintendents initi- 
ate a vision through the introduction of research findings new ideas and 



(p. 74). 
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possibilities, or by providing a beginning picture, then challenging principals 
and staff to generate input and share in shaping and clarifying the vision 
(Paulu. 1988). Introducing the new idea or policy is the pressure; inviting 
expansion and clarification of it through interaction is support. 

Wh n leaders are involved with stafT in such an activity, ail persons feel 
an obligation to contribute. When individuals contribute, they feel ownership 
and commitment develops. This subtle pressing people for involvement makes 
them also feel \alued and supported. The leaders press and keep the vision 
clear to all through communicating about it regularly and frequently in mul- 
tiple settings. 

District-level .idministrators spend time in schools — and campus-level 
administrators spend time in classrooms — articulating a consistent message 
regarding the \isic.n and priorities. Radio and TV interview/public ..ervicc 
annouiuemcnts tn.iy be used. The forum may be weekly meetings o» service 
organizations such as Rotary. And. of course, the community's most popul.ir 
cotVee liouse is a good plate to disseminate information about the district's or 
school's \isioii of a new policy for improvement. 

.Admiiii'-tiators use an incre-iscd flow of information to keep the vision 
priorities, and the \ision's attendant goals and objectives foremost in staff's 
attention (Hill. Wise, .ind Shapiro. 1<>8'>). Staff and community feel supported 
and iiukided when information is provided regularly and frequently. Includ- 
ing recognition of those contributing to the vision in the school or district 
newsletter is both a powerful pressing and supporting action. Other rewards 
can be used for recognition. 

Policies initially developed at national, state, and district levels may be 
further articulated at lower levels soliciting and using the broadest input pos- 
sible. t:ommittees and task forces of community and staff may be organized 
to shape and clarify the original skeletal vision. A prime consideration is 
clarity. When the vision is cjear. pressure is stronger for there is less fuzzincss 
in which to hide. C:larity also is supporting because people understand and 
frustration is diminished. When there is collaborative development of the 
policy vision, pressure is more likely to be exercised by peers ami by super- 
visors. Collaborative development is supportive since authority, responsibil- 
ity, and influence are shared. 

Another means lo press st.iff's involvement in vision development is 
through the study of student-performance data. Policies that require schools 
and districts to develop a vision of change and to write improvement plans are 
frequently based on the review and interpretation of multiple student-data 
sets. In this way the policy mandates a product but also suggests a means of 
how to get there. In this way the state s vision is of schools developing their 
own vision and plans for change; the state further clarifies its vision by speci- 
fying how this should be done. 

Pinally. leaders share stories of success and describe pictures of success 
with the staff to establish the belief that the vision can be achieved. They 
demonstrate visible commitment to the vision, and reflect a personal belief in 
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the goals .,f the vision, in these multiple ways they bring pressure and support 
to the development and continuing communication of a policy vision for the 
school or district. 



Planning and Providing Resources 

Effective implementation requires a strategic balance of pressure and 
support . . . (McLaughlin. 1987) 

Leaders may develop plans single-handedly or a plan may evolve as a result 
of interactions with the staff. In the latter, staff feel more commitment and 
support from their involvement. In either case, leaders may 'steer' planning so 
that it accommodates implementation of policy and achieves the policy vision. 
A clear and well-communicated policy vision provides the basis for clear 
planning. Thus, these actions mutually reinforce each other and give clear 
signals to staff, signals that press them to implementation action. Of course, 
leaders can simply require plans from staff, that address policy implementa- 
tion. Historically, this pressure without support for the planning process does 
not produce high-quality plans. 

Leaders can entice staff to policy implementation through provision of 
resources. They reward (support) those staff who have acted in accordance 
with implementation and encourage (press) others by withholding resources 
until compliance occurs. This balancing act can be very subtle, open to staff's 
interpretation. Superintendents exercise this kind of indirect control with their 
principals, who appear to understand what is intended. 

On the other hand when leaders visit schools and classrooms and observe 
first-hand the status of implementation, they are more informed and can more 
appropriately supply required resources to support staff in their policy imple- 
mentation. Successful leaders are effective in putting fiscal resources where 
they can make a real difference (Louis and Miles. 1990); successful leaders 
provide materials and resources that directly focus on the policy being put 
into place. Time is one of the most necessary and expensive of resources, and 
most frequently the scarcest. When leaders provide time for staff to deal with 
implementation issues and concerns, they strike a strong chord of support 
with the staff. It is not only material resources that are important, but also 
time and energy for staff to plan, share, and act (Fullan, 1985). 



Investing in Continuous Staff Development 

Reasons given for adoption: administrators — improve classroom in- 
struction; teachers — administrative pressure. (Crandall and Associates, 
1982) 
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Many implementation ctTorts stall and fail because statTha\e not been trained 
in new skills. This leads to frustratit)n and undercuts the implementation plan. 
Providing personal and professit)nal deveK)pment is viewed by many staff as 
highly supportive, although t)thers may not agree. The use of formal and 
informal data to identify individuals' needs for training increases the suppt)rt- 
ive attributes of this strategy. Many leaders demonstrate their commitment 
and support of staff by participating in training with the staff. They also take 
an active role in planning, conducting, and evaluating staff development. Su- 
perintendents, for example, participate in staff development with principals 
and teachers. demt)nstrating that tWcy are part of the learning community in 
suppt)rt of policy implementatitm (Murphy. Hallinger. and Peterman. TJSS). 

Study grt)ups (Murphy. 1W2) have become increasingly used (see refer- 
ence tt) this earlier) to promote staff reflection. discussit)n. and learning. In 
this strategy staff can provide the peer pressure that engages a faculty. How- 
ever, leaders (until this practice bect)mes institutit)nalized) will need to sup- 
port and push staff to be initially inv()lved. When leaders arrange time and 
secure resources (or the purchase of materials and other needs, this supportive 
actit)n makes study nu)re feasible. When studying together bect)mes ct);nmon 
practice, then staff will take the lead and identify and manage material and 
initiate tt)pics for re\iew. 

A tactic that some pr.,uipals use is to arrange for faculty members to 
prt)vide staff development for the scht)ol. This may enct»ur.ige wider par- 
ticipation from the faculty. Shtmld participation in staff deveU)pment be 
required of people (pressure) or be vt)luntary (supptm): A blend of the two 
with p()ssible incentives and rewards (as additional pressure and suppt)rt) may 
be an answer. 



Assessing Progress 

Administrative decisiveriess b()rdering on ct)ercit)n. but intelligently 
and supportively exercised, may be the surest path to significant schot)l 
imprt)vement. (Huberman and Miles, 1986) 

Policy iniplementatit)n. like all change efforts, never prt)ceeds as planned, no 
matter how well the planning is done. There will be unanticipated issues and 
events. More importantly, people will need help in changing their practices 
and aligning them with new pt)licies. Change is a process, not an event; so it 
is for the individuals in classrot)ms. Mt)nitt)ring this process so that iniple- 
mentatit)n can be orchestrated and coordinated at the scht)ol and classroom 
level is of the utmost inipt)rtance. 

When planning for the change nn)ves off the planning bot)k. initial staff 
development has been provided, and first implcmentatitMi is being tried, it is 
at this pt)int that checking on progress is vital. Effective leaders regularly and 
frequently check on the implementors to solicit needs and inquire "how things 
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arc going". riii> aciion in tun-fold: iniplcnicntors feci valued and cared for. 
and a clear signal is given rhat the change is of high priority and deserves 
attention. 

Kffccti\e leaders visit classrooms often to lend this support, and to pro- 
vide pressure as they are discovering what is happening in classrooms. They 
collect data through fornjal obscrv ations and instruments, but through informal 
methods also — walking the hallways, dropping in on classrooms, visiting 
departments and grade-level meetings, and having casual conversations in the 
cafeteria, workroom, or while crossing the parking lot. 

Oillecting classroom products is another way of expressing interest and 
monitoring classroom implementation of policies. Such products may be 
exhibited in public areas of the school — serving as support and a press tor 
implementation. Student data may also be reviewed to monitor impact of 
new practice. Murphy and Hallinger (1986) report that superintendents make 
school and classroom visits to assess progress of implementation. They hold 
the principal .iccountable by using information collected in their supervision 
and evaluation of principals. 

In monitoring implementation at the individual implemeiitor level, leaders 
have data-collection techniques and tools from the "concerns-based adoption 
model" (Hall and Hord. Hord. Rutherford. Huling-Austin and Hall. 

1W7). One technique focuses on the concerns of users or implcmcntors of 
new ]iractice. and provides a means to clearly shape support for people. Cither 
tools .issess the degree of iniplcnientatioii. again making it possible to provide 
more appropriate assistance — the next strategy. 

Providing Ongoing Assistance 

lo create effective change, the leader must always be patient and 
persistent. (Blokkcr. IWl) 

Support and assistance are ongoing needs of implenientors. Implcmcntt)rs" 
needs change as they move from introduction and early use of new practices 
to beconiing experienced and expert. Assessing prt)gress provides the data 
about needs; appiopri.itc assistance then follows. When this occurs, imple- 
nientors are supported but they are also pressed lo continue implementation 
and refine their use. For instance, if staft'do not know how to manage new 
practices, then leaders can provide information on this problem, demonstrate 
how it niight be done, or arrange visits to other schools or classrooms so staff 
can see how others have managed successfully. 

Recognizing and praising positive implementation efforts is both good 
psychology and an impactful tactic, that implicitly provides pressure and 
support. Celebrating progress is done publicly and privately, in large and 
small ways. Through a focus on positive use and problem-solving, leaders 
support staff's efforts and press forward to improved implementation. 
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Leaders niav press for more complete implementation if indiMduals are 
not putting all parts of a policy into place. They can support this cllort \n 
helping to'dcvelop lesson plans that foeus on the new policy and b\ demon 
strating hovv the lessons might proceed. Leaders can arrange t..r MaH to Ik- 
assisted bv peers, getting help and support from fellow inipk-meiit.'rv 

Arranging released time for teachers to meet for regular sharing o\ i v|h- 
riences in the change is seen as a profoundly supportive intervention. I hese 
meetings provide oVportiinities for teachers to support each other and a form 
of peer pressure can result. Change may be successful, or not. dependent on 
the time and quality and appropriateness of assistance received by iniplenieniors. 



Creating an Atmosphere for Change 

C hange encompasses a world of coniplexitv . and realising and main- 
taining the delicate vet crucial balance between the humanitarian con- 
cerns of supportive behaviour and the pragm.itic dict.ites ol responsible 
authority could be fairly said to constitute the fundamental practical 
problem of change management. (Hord. l'W7) 

In a review of the liter.iture. Hovd (1W2) found partuular contextual factors 
tlvat support school change. I he factors were of two dimensions: ecologic.il 
and cultural. Hcologic.d factors include physical facilities, structures and sched- 
ules policies and regulations, and resources. Clultural factors are represented 
bv attitudes and beliefs, norms, and relationships of all within the school 
C ultural norms that seem especially facilitative of ch.inge are: 'a norm ol 
continuous improvement, a widely shared sense of purpose, and a norm ol 
involvement m making decisions" (p. ?,). l eaders take actions to create these 

norms. . . ■ 

l-or instance Iciders take .ictions to stimulate stall to cre.ite and introduce 
innovative ide.is. and to initiate improvement efforts. To support such a ch- 
iiiate thev arrange for staff to share ideas at meetings. They encourage stall s 
risk-taking with the proviso that when mistakes are made, learning must 
result from these mistakes. Superintendents push on all principals by endors- 
iiig-those who initiate change: they do not applaud the status quo. Principals 
develop this kind of supportive .md encouraging climate in their schools wiiii 
their teachers svmbolixiiig .iction by their highly visible presence m classrooms. 

Superintendents work to ensure that 'a harmonious eiiviionmeiil pei 
v.ides the district in order to nurture the internal creativitv of the school stalls 
(Hord. mi. p. ?>2). I t- v provide this supportive context (Murphv . I lalliiiger 
and Peterson. \'M5) by. 

• coiiiiiiuiiicating opeiilv and frequently vvith stall; 
. building team' spirit and team work and working, on teams limi/ 
herself: 
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• expressing concern for staff and supporting staff morale; and 

• solving problems rapidly. 

Principals shape the school culture to be both supportive of change ef- 
forts and demanding of improvement. Deal and Peterson ( 1 WO) cite six ways 
principals do this. They work with the community and faculty to develop a 
mission and purpose of the school. Second, they select staff who share their 
values to build their preferred culture. They deal with di..,>utes and conflict.* 
and in so doing build unity. Four, through their own daily behaviours they 
model their values and beliefs. And they tell stories to exemplify their values. 
Six, they define and support the 'lool culture by establishing traditions and 
rituals. 



Conclusion 

Nearly any of the actions classified in the six strategies leaders use to imple- 
ment new policies and practices can be delivered with a tone of pressure or 
emphasis on support, or a combination of the two. Some actions arc em- 
ployed solely for pressure; others are utilized only to support. Hffeetive leaders 
determine the appropriate needs of individuals and then act to work with 
them in policy implementation. 

Abundant research has provided better understandings about the com- 
plexity of any change effort. No longer is it possible to imagine that reform 
of education will ' just happen' because well thought-out and developed poli- 
cies are delivered to good people by an authoritative agency or power figure. 
Policies can contribute to reform only when effective leaders facilitate policy 
implementation through attention and action. Attention is used to balance 
support and pressure in leaders' actions representing six strategies found ne- 
cessary for successful change. Policy makers and reformers would do well to 
be mindful of these issues. 
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One of the largest perciini.il gaps in understanding and area of misinterpreta- 
tion is that between "policy makers' and 'practitioners'. Unfortunately this 
gap in perspectives, semantics, and scope is not only true of the 'doers' in 
policy and practice; it also" is characteristic of the researchers of policy and 
practice. The gap has been maintained over the last twenty to thirty years 
while the interrelationships between policy and practitioner players have be- 
come increasingly intertwined, as a result of the greatly increased involvement 
of federal and state policy makers in education. 

At this time, it is even more ditficult to talk about policy and practice in 
the same breath, due to the many paradigms that can be used. Depending 
upon the paradigm selected, one's assumptions, perspectives, values and lan- 
guage shift. When two or more actors attempt to communicate using differ- 
ent paradigms, there is a concomitant increase in difficulty in being understood. 
Some of the paradigm options include: 

• policy-practice; 

• development-implementation; 

• behaviourist-constructivism; 

• large scale-small scale; 

• process-product; 

• organizational development-concerns- based; 

• intervention-innovation; and 

• change agent-change facilitator. 

Although these par.idigm alternatives contribute to miscommuni<!'ations, they 
are also representative of the rich resources now available, and signify the 
tremendous increase in knowledge and wide array of conceptual and technical 
tools now available for imderstanding the dynamics of social systems such as 
schools. An understanding of how change takes place in these systems is vital 
to those who are concerned about achieving success with policy initiatives. 

In this time of popularity of cognitive psychology, perhaps a metaphor 
will be helpful to illustrate the array of semantic, ct)nceptual and perspective 
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opportunities (as well as sources of confusion) for analysing change. One 
useful inetaptior is that of a tunnel. The traditional use of this metaphor is in 
terms of 'light at the end of the tunnel'. A related use of this metaphor is to 
equate looking through the tunnel to looking down a railroad track. As one 
looks down the railroad track, two rails appear to converge to a point. By 
combining the images of how things at a greater distance appear to merge 
with the idea of a tunnel, one way of explaining policy-practice perspective 
difTerences is possible. This metaphor is pictured in Figure 7.1. The various 
education.il system acfirs are placed or a continuum from policy to practice. 
Iv.uh ,ietor has the opporturiity to look along the tunnel to other positions in 
the system. 

One of the most serious problems in education today is the overly sim- 
plistic \iew that \ arious role groups have of actors at other points alcing the 
policy-practice continuum. Thus, it appears that policy makers see the life 
and work of teachers as straightforward and relatively simple. Thi. e is a 
failure to recognize, or accept, the complexities of life in the classroom. At the 
same time, teachers, at their end of the tunnel, see their world as extremely 
complex and they have little empathy for what they perceive to be the rela- 
tively easy life of policy makers, who keep announcing 'simplistic' solutions. 
At the outset there is a problem of perspecti\e, between policy and practice, 
that is affecting the ability of the educational system to make meaningful 
change. Further, this pcrspecti\e problem is affecting success rates in curric- 
ulum development and implementation evaluation. The initiatives to improve 
science education are excellent examples of the clash between efforts to change 
and (excuse the pun) tunnel vision. The policy-led initiati\es to develop cur- 
ricula have not transferred automatically to widespread implementation in 
classrooms. 

Another way to use the tunnel metaphor is to imagine the tunnel being 
a higliway tunnel, with all sizes and types of vehicles rolling through. If each 
vehicle represents an educational innovation, or change, then one can envision 
th'." current situation where there is an increasingly dense stream of traffic 
flowing through the tunnel. Further, currently the dominant pattern is a tiow 
from the policy end toward the practice end, with each vehicle carrying the 
newest s<>lution/fix that the policy makers tia\e deri\ed for practitioners to 
implement. At this point there is little real forward movement in the tunnel. 
I he educational highway system is in a major trafVic Jam (i.e., gridlock). 

Well, enough about metaphors, and the different frames and perspectives 
that can be used to set the stage for a discussion of educational policy, and 
implementation. CJurrently, multiple frames and perspectives are being ap- 
plied. There are differences in frames of reference of policy makers and prac- 
titioners. Note that these differences in perspective, and status, also apply to 
those who are doing research on policy and research on implementation. I he 
absence of shared paradigms, in combination with the intense needs for change 
have led to intense pressure from policy makers for schools to change, and 
educators in schools feel that they are drinking out of a fire hose. 'I'his situation 
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has accumulated to the current condition of system gridlock. The continuing 
bombardment of practitioners in combination with their sense of low status 
has resulted in pragmatic and self-protecting resistance to change. The reac- 
uon i)f school -based practitioners has been initial willingness to attempt change. 
fi)llowed by frustratii)n at the failure of others to support their efforts, and 
increasing cynicism. 'What will it be this year?' As practitioners have increas- 
ingly felt I) ver whelmed, undersupported and resistant, policy makers have 
become impatient and pushed harder, by creating more piercing initiatives. In 
all of this discussion, the central theme is c/wMije. 

During the last two decades, while education policy makers and school 
practitioners have become more active, researchers have made a number of 
important breakthroughs in understanding how change takes place. One of 
the maji)r directions for research on change during this time has been to 
examine closely how implementation works in schools and classrooms. The 
purpose of this chapter is to briefly summarize the major research studies of 
implementation during the 1970s and lySOs, and then to use selected findings 
from thi)se studies Ui propi)se a number of issues and suggestions about how 
the educatiimal change pri)cess should be approached in the IWOs. 

The term 'change process' has been deliberately selected here. t)ne of the 
basic disci)veries in the V)7{h was that change is a process, not an event, This 
key assumption was first stated in 1973, by Hall, Wallace and l)i)ssett, in the 
original concept chapter for the Concerns Based Adi)ption Mi)del (CHAM). 
Hi)wever, as with many statements from theory and findings from research, 
this basic premise is often igni)red. Much of the educational system still be- 
haves as if change is an event; that change simply can be mandated, with a set 
date for accomplishment (which is well befi)re the next election), (Irudgingly, 
pi)licy makers pri)vide occasii)nal support for development, but little for dis- 
semination, and nearly nom to support implementation in individual schi)ols 
and classrooms. 

This is another important point to highlight during the introductory part 
i>f this chapter, implementation as a phenomenon has been a relatively recent 
discovery. What is still recognized by only a few is that implementation costs 
just as much (if not more) as development. The traditional view, as defined 
in policy and practice, has been to place most of the available resources (i.e., 
time, dollars and personnel) into the development of an innovation, e.g., 
multi-year projects with special stafT to create new curricula. Since the major 
announcement by researchers and theorists on change in the V)Hh that there 
was an aspect of the change process called implementatiiin, there has been 
limited acceptance by policy makers of the need to support the implementa- 
tion phase at the practitioner level. 

'I'here are other aspects of the imbalance between develi)pment and im- 
plementation that could be pi)inted om, such as the m.\ji)r difVerenees in the 
rok of leadership for, change during the development and iniplementatiim 
phases. However, the main pi)int here is that implementation is an equally 
ciistly phase of the change pri)cess, KfTective implementation requires parallel 
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policies and proccduR-s. to those that arc addressed routinely for develop- 
ment, and implementation takes time. 

As this chapter inifolds. the next section provides a brief sinnmary and 
commentary about the major implementation studies that occurred during the 
last twenty years, following this is an extensive discussion of issues and 
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implications (jf the studies for policy, curriculum development and practice, 
including suggestions for how to have successful change etTorts in the IWOs. 
The chapter concludes with some related speculations and suggestions for 
how policy, practice ;-nd research need to shift from a vertical top-down 
paradigm, to a horizontal and more systemic approach for transforming the 
educational system. This approach will require trust and understanding of the 
roles and responsibilities of all participants in the system. 

Prior to the iy7()s, change was rarely if ever \ iewed as a process. Ap- 
proaches to change in the earlier decades of this century, as well as the re- 
search on change, treated the phenomena as an event. In the classic studies 
conducted by rural sociologists, of farmers adopting such innowitions as hybrid 
corn seed and in the studies of technology transfer to third-world countries, 
the event perspective was an implicit assumption. This event orientation is 
reflected in the terminology through the use of concepts such as 'adoption', 
(iiven the relative simplicity of the innovations being studied and that the, 
adoption decision was most frequently done by an individual (e.g., farmer), 
it was easy for early research, to preserve this change-as-an-event assumption. 
I\irmers either did or did not use hybrid corn seed. Physicians either did or 
did not shift from sulphur-based medicines to antibiotics. 'I'hird-wor'd farm- 
ers either did or did not use steel tipped ploughs. 

Analyses of this classic research in such sources as (Ammiinication of 
hiuovtUiom: (Rogers and Shoemaker, 1971), illustrate that the event mentality 
was preserved throughout this rich research tradition. Ironically, even the 
early studies of change in schools, by Mort (I'AS.^) and others, tended to focus 
on 'adoption" of educational innovations such as kindergartens and driver 
education. The intent here is not in any way to diminish the merit of these 
earlier studies, instead the objective is to point out how difTicult and slow the 
'change' has been in thinking of the researchers in this field. 1-or many reasons 
it has been easier to view the utilization of an innovation as an event, rather 
than as a phenomenon that has a timeline and process. In addition, there has 
been slowness in understanding that teachers are not equivalent to farmers in 
making an adoption decision. The milieu of tlie educational system is signifi- 
cantly more complex. 

One of the contributors to the gradual shift in thinking about change in 
schools was the national-curriculum development movement of the l%()s. 
With major support from the U,S National Science I'oundation, a number of 
revolutionary curricula were developed in mathematics, science and other 
sul)jects, These were an attempt to update the content as well as the process 
of teaching subjects in the nations' classrooms. 

There are two interesting aspects of the national-curriculum development 
movement of the l%()s that continue to be a part of our thinking today, 
especially from the policy end. One theme was federal involvement in cur- 
riculum development. The second theme was multi-year funding of develop- 
ment projects, and in terms of today's levels of funding, large budgets were 
involved (many of these were multi-million dollar projects), An important 
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premise in these efforts was the focus upon developing 'teacher-proof cur- 
ricula. The intent of this objective was to develop curricula that would be 
so well refined and defined that teachers would m)t adapt or mutate the 
prescribed practices. In a somewhat ironic twist, these materials ended up 
bfinn teacher-proof in another way. There failed to be widespread 'adoption' 
of these curricula, and the majority of the nation's science cbsses were affec- 
ted very little (Stake and Easley. 1978). The experiences of these national- 
curriculum development prefects forced the discovery of implementation. 
These projects represented extensive investment on the development side 
and a near complete denial of there being any need to address implementation 
at local sites. It was explicitly assumed that after extensive and thorough 
curriculum-development processes were completed, widespread adoption and 
use would folk)W automatically. 

Thus the stage was set for the discovery and study of implementation in 
the iy7()s. The decade began with the Rand Change Agent Study (1974-H), 
which was established and funded as a policy study. However, due to the 
sensitivities of the researchers and the design t)f the study, they more or less 
got sucked in to an examination of implementation phenomena. The Rand 
C"hange Agent Study was of four federally funded programmes that offered 
four different ways of temporarily funding local sites to create new local 
practices. A key concept out of the Rand Change Agent Study was the con- 
cept of 'mutual adaptation'. This concept suggested that in the 'effective 
projects', a reason for success was that there was an adaptation of the inno- 
vation to fit the local setting and adaptations by the local users to fit the 
iinunation. 

As with most major studies, there are criticisms th.it can be raised (e.g., 
Datta, I'WO), and in hindsight, a number of nuances that one could argue the 
investigators should have anticipated and understood. For example, the gen- 
eralizations from this major study, as with a number of the other m.ijor studies, 
tend to go beyond the types of change projects that were being studied, in this 
case, the federal projects studied were designed to provide seed monies to the 
local level to create local process and product changes. However, the findings 
of the studies were extrapolated to all types of changes, including those with- 
out extra seed money and those situations where innovations developed out- 
side were being introduced at the local level. In general, extrapolations of this 
type are dangerous and that has proven to be the ease with the Rand study, 
As Mel.augliliii (IWO) pointed out in revisiting the Rand C:liaiige Agent Study, 
most of the basic fiiu'ings hold. Yet there are areas where we now iiiulerstaiid 
more and some of the extrapolations, as well as a few of the interpretations, 
need to be adjusted, given our greater current understanding of iiiipleiiientatioii. 

Another national study that dealt with iiiiplenieiitatioii was launched in 
the late t*>7()s, the nisseiiiiiiation KfTorts Supporting School Improvement 
(DHSSl) study. This study had an implementation emphasis and looked at the 
National Diffusion Network (NDN), as well .is two other types of federal 
policy supporting change efforts, The trends and findings in this study are 
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mainly the rcaflfirming of earlier studies and intuitively make sense. There has 
been little commentary and systematic criticism of this study, although it too 
tends to have findings that are extrapolations beyond the study design and the 
types of data that were collected. For example, in tliis study, the majority of 
the innovations selected for study would be implemented by individual teach- 
ers, not schools as a whole. However, in their reports, the DESSl investiga- 
tors oficr a number of conclusions about the role of principals and draw 
implications for school-wide change efforts. 

An important note about the Rand Change Agent Study, the Kmrick, 
Peterson and Agarwala-Rogers study, and the DESSl study is that all three 
were supported by federal funds to study federal-policy initiatives for the 
purpose of evaluating the effectiveness of those policies, in each case, the 
study design forced a look at the local level, hi each case teachers and class- 
room practices were assessed to some extent. However, the amount of direct 
measurement of classroom practice was minimal, and the fi)cus on individual 
schools as units was limited. The need to sample for national 'representative- 
ness' worked against detailing individual schools and classrooms, as did the 
designs of the projects studied. The use of case studies did enrich interpreta- 
tions. However, the purpose for doing each study was to evaluate the success 
of policy initiatives and to inform persons at the policy end of the continuum. 
These were not commissioned as studies to develop understandings of the 
practice end in order to inform practice. 

The other major set of studies of implementation was based on the practice 
end with heavy focus on schools, individual teachers, and classroom practices. 
This project was the multi-disciplinary effort centred around development, 
initial verification and widespread application of the Concerns Based Adop- 
tion Model (CHAM) (Hall, Wallace and Dossett, 1973; Van den Berg and 
Vandcnbcrghe, 1981; Hall and Hord, 1987). This cross-national team effort 
now is celebrating twenty years of concentrated study of the dynamics of the 
change process as it is experienced bv individual teachers and schools as units. 
Three diagnostic dimensions, "stages of concern', 'levels of use', and 'innovation 
configurations' have offered ways to describe and document the change pro- 
cess from the perspective of the individual classroom and school staff as a 
whole. More recent research in this area has fi)cused upon how the principal's 
'change facilitator style' effects teachers' success in implementation (Hall. 
Rutherford, Hord and Huling-Austin, 1984). Where other researchers have 
ebbed and flowed in their involvement in studies of implementation, those 
involved witli the CBAM work, both in the US and in other nations, have 
continued to conduct studies that have been systematically focused on the 
change process in schools. Thus at this time, they have an extensive database, 
verified concepts and measures, and an array of research reports to undergird 
this approach to documenting and facilitating all phases of the change process, 
from initial conception of the innovation, to development, through dissemi- 
nation, implementation, and on to institutioiiali/atioii. 




The Local lidiicational Chan(;f Process and Policy Implementaiion 

One of the key perspectives in the C13AM approach is that there must be 
an understanding of how the individuals within a school become confident 
and competent in using educational innovations. It is argued from the coti- 
cerns-based perspective that a school has not changed until the individuals 
within it change, and that is done on an individual basis. For each individual, 
(i.e.. teacher) change is. a developmental phenomenon, thus during the intro- 
duction, implementation and institutionalization phases, change facilitators 
must provide leadership -(i.e., interventions) differently in order to best ad- 
dress the developing concerns and use of teachers within the school. All of 
these in-school implementation-support activities require resources, time and 
personnel. 

Also, almost every developer of an innovation sootier or later, (unfortu- 
nately it is usually later rather than sooner) discovers that implementation has 
to be addressed. Rarely a month goes by, that one of my CBAM colleagues 
or I, do not receive an urgent phone call from another innovation developer 
who is chagrined to discover that not everyone automatically is willing to use 
his or her innovation. As a rural sociologist pointed out some forty years ago, 
the 2.5 per cent of the population that work and behave as 'innovators' do not 
heavily influence the other 97 per cent of prospective adopters. Specialized 
dissemination and implementation-support strategies are essentia!, if most 
teachers and schools are to y.iccessfully implement a new practice. 

This tour of the key iinpienientation studies is meant to be short and only 
to highlight key themes in the work. One of the themes is the general reluc- 
tance to accept implementation as being a reality. One conclusion is that 
neither the development of a policy, nor the creation of exciting new curricula, 
lead to successful change processes in schools and school classrooms without 
the phenomena of implementation being addressed. A second theme is that in 
the 1970s and 198()s there was .#thorough recognition and documentation by 
researchers and theorists of a special phase called implementation. The conclu- 
sion is that the implementation phase can be assessed, planned for. and facili- 
t.ited. One set of tools that can be applied in the implementation process is the 
three diagnostic dimensions of the CBAM. In addition, these dimensitms 
provide ways to monitor and suggestions for facilitating the full change pro- 
cess, of which implementation is one phase. 

One way of thinking about these different concepts and components is 
presented in Figure 7..^. To understand implementation a distinction must be 
made between the iiinov.ition (the change that is being sought) and interven- 
tions (the actions of policy makers and change facilitators to assist teachers in 
using the innovation). All of this is taking place in the context of the user 
system, which includes the classroom, the school, the school district and 
perhaps the State. In order for a ch mge process to be successful, change 
facilitators (e.g.. science consultants and principals) must make interventions 
in ways that address the developing stages of concern and levels of use of each 
teacher and the configuration of the innovation that is being implemented. 

lis 
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Figure 7.3 The Change Process in Context 

Implementation Issues and Implications for the 1990s 

TluTC is much that \vc have learned from the accumulation of policies, the 
wide array of curriculum-development etTorts, the intense experiences of 
implementation, .nid the research that has been done during the last two 
decades. The items presented here are in no particular i)rdcr, but each has 
direct implications for how we should go about the change process during the 
IWOs. 

1 There is tremendous need to have clearer and deeper understanding of the 
cimcept of an innovatii)n. 

Wiien we began our research around the Cioncerns Based Adoption Model 
((.JBAM), some twenty years ix^o, we were amazed to discover that httlc 
attention had been given to carefully defining concepts in the earlier research 
on ciiange. Tor example, in one classic boi)k on change, the term 'adoption' 
was regularly used with multiple implicit defmitions (i.e., as a decision point 
and as a pha.sc). The concept of interventions was not mentioned! This lack 
of defmition of concepts has added to the confusion and helped preserve many 
niisunderstandin(;s abi)ut the change process. The concept of inni)vation has 
been no exceptii)n. 

hi the C;H.MV1 model, the cimcept of innovation has been defined opera- 
tionally (Hall and Loucks, l'>77; Heck, Stieglebauer, Hall and Loueks, 1981). 
in this approach the innovation is defined in terms of key operational compon- 
ents and distinctions are made between the difTerent working variations that 
can occur for each eompiinent. I*or example, one component of an innovation 
could he the grouping of students. This component could v,iry from the 
teaching of the whole group, to three small groups, to individual work. 
Cltinflguration component maps are developed for each innovation and used 
to document behaviourally how an iimovation has been implemented in eacli 
classroom. The dotunienter circles the variation of each component that is in 
use. Hach pattern of circled coinponeni s ariations represents a difTerent con- 
figuration. A simple example checklist is presented here as higure 7.4. This 
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tcduiiqueofUTN a concept and a tool to systematically address the phenonicna 
CJallaftlicr (l'>()7) liad observed earlier. In a classic study of four BSCS class- 
rooms. Ciallanher systematically documented that although the name and 
curriculum materials were the same, classroom practice varied dramatically 
from teacher to teacher. This finding makes common sense once it is pointed 
out; however, to this day major research and evaluation studies fail to docu- 
ment the innovation configuration in use in each classroom. This failure to 
document configurations leads to major sources of uncertainty in explaining 
observed (and unexpected) outcomes. If teachers don't do the new then it will 
be highly unlikely that the desired outcomes in students will be found. 

There are a number of other ways do define the concept of an innovation. 
A regularly occurring problem today is that in most change efTorts there is no 
clear agreement about the underlying definition and elements that comprise 
the innovation. Thus, without a taxonomy or categorization system, many 
different types of 'changes' are being implemented simultaneously and the 
inherently different experiences and effects that these different types and cate- 
gories of innovations accrue are not being distinguished. For example, one 
current innovation in the US is 'restructuring', another is 'Site-Based Decisum 
Making'. (Hall and Galluzzo, IWl). In both cases, what is being done in dif- 
ferent schools and school districts under these labels is amazingly different. 
The lack of clear definition is a contributor to the uncertainty and confusion 
that so often is observed around these efforts. This ambiguity clearly explains 
the regularly observed 'no significant differences' between the new and the 
old. When there is no clear agreement about what the innovation looks like 
(H use. then there can be no certainty about determining implementation success, 
attaining outcomes, or measuring the right things. 

Two other levels of distinction about an innovation that have been pro- 
posed in the literature need further thought in the IWOs. ()ne was proposed 
in relation to the CBAM work, that is. the concept of an 'innovation bundle . 
Instead of a particular change . -ing one innovation, a number of d.stinct 
innovations are packaged as or^e. A name is given to the set, such as mastery 
teaching, choice, or middle school, and the implementation eftort addresses 
the innovation bundle as a whole, rather than attending to each innovation in 
the set. Currently, innovation bundles are the nominal approach to change m 
North American schools. Rarely is a single innovation implemented, instead 
a bundle of loosely defined innovations is being implemented. 

Hy way of contrast, the concept of" 'iarge-scale innovations' has been 
proposed by van den Herg and Vandenberghe (l'JH3). In Belgium and The 
Netherlands a different approach to change in schools has been the norm. 
Uather than many single inni)vatioiis and relatively small innovation bundles 
being disseminated in a shovi perit)d of time, in these European countries, 
national policy efforts arc directed towards the ereatii)n of large-scale change 
in schools. Characteristics of a large-scale innovation include: the innovations 
tend to be 'big' and require all to make changes from what they are currently 
doing. Further, there is a five-to ten-year commitment on the part of the 
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policy level ti) support the implementation of these innovations. Along with 
the expectations of large-scale change comes a structuring of the entire edu- 
cational system to support the change effort. Special roles arc created and 
supported for external facilitators, and there is an expectation of ongoing 
support to facilitate sites as they implement the changes. Researchers are con- 
tracted to study, evaluate and advise the process as it unfolds. This is in sharp 
contrast to the one- to two-year event-oriented perspective of change efforts 
in the US. 

in summary, the key issue here is that definition of the innovation is 
important in terms of theory, as well as in terms of operation. Por niost 
change efforts, this lack t)f definition contributes significantly to confusion 
during implementation and mixed interpretations of change-process success. 
If you don't know what it is that is being impleniented, then it is relatively 
easy to make quick judgments about success or failure, and it is nearly impos- 
sible to oficr empirical confirmation. Shymansky, Kyle and Alport (1983) 
experienced this problem in their meta-analysis of effects of new science cur- 
ricula. They observed: 

Assuming discernible, qualitative ditTercnces between new and tradi- 
tional programs actually exist, the degree to which these programs 
were translated into reliably distinct treatment conditions in the origi- 
nal research studies is a critical issue which defies resolution a posteriori. 
For example, could the traditional classes in some studies have been 
taught by highly creative, innovative teachers and actually have been 
more a 'new' curriculum than the new curriculum to which it was 
being compared? Similarly, could not the treatment described as 
new programs have been equally distorted and very traditional? 
(Shymansky. Kyle and Alport, Vm. p. 402) 

A related problem with large-scale innovations and innovation bundles is that 
each of the innovations has to be implemented before ont can talk about or 
review effects of the complete set. 

2 Conditions that are supportive of implenient.ition. 

We have learned a great deal about the roles, responsibilities, and actions of 
those in positions to support teachers ,nKl scliooK as they are involved in 
implementation. As the inno\.!tion or change that is being considered becomes 
larger and more complex, there is greater need for ouiioiiii^ lU lire support by 
the principal, from those in the school district, .ind facilitators beyond the 
school's district such as university faculty. 

As one moves from implementing the type of iiiiio\ .itioiis studied in the 
l)i:SSl study and by l-:nirick, I'eteisoii and Agarwal.i-Kogers (r<77), to iiiiio- 
vatioiis requiring whole-seliool use, there is gie.itei luvd lor ongoing support. 
In other words, as one moves away from the type of im)o\ atimis that tend to 

in 
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bi- .idoptfd by individual tcaclu-rs toward large-scale innovations, the more 
critical it is to involve other decision makers and more elaborate change- 
process support systems. Mor example, the tour following conditions arc basic 
to the success of most cliangc efforts: 

• Larger conceptions (i.e., systemic) 

In order for change to be successful, the leadership needs to liase an 
understanding of the systemic nature of the change process. C'hange is not 
done solely by individuals, and it is certainly not done by eacli in isolation 
of others and the larger system. Hven site-based decision-making can- 
not work in isolation of the rest oftlie system. Leader involvement in 
facilitating the change process nuist keep in mind the various subsystems 
and how their interccjnncetetlncss will affect the change process as it 
unfolds. 

In recent research on principals as change facilitators (Hall and Cicorgc, 
\WH: Vandeiiberghe. the concept of 'strategic sense' has been pro- 

posed to address this dimension of leadership. Some principals arc able to 
envisage the larger picture and to consciously place their day-to-day ac- 
tions into the whole. In iheir schools all actions and events add up, they 
accumulate in moving the school in mass toward the desired goal. Other 
principals have only a day-to-day perspective, implementation is much 
less successful in their schools (Hall. Rutherford, Hord and Huling- 
Austin. 19«4: Schiller, V)HH: van den Berg and Vandcnbcrghe. l'>«3). 

• Removal of rules and regulations 

In the site-based decision-making nun ement we have observed in district 
after district where the 'top' makes a fl'-cision to have site-based decision- 
making, but removes none of the existent rules, regulations and policies 
that were inliereiit to top-down control of the site. It seems ironic that 
so many districts are adsocating site-based decision-making from the 
superintendent's ort'ice, while the same controls for budgeting, hiring, 
'scheduling the cl.iss day, .uid determining the curriculum are in place as 
were prior to the site-based decision-making initiative. 

A parti.d exception to this effort would be in Dade Clounty where 
the assistant superintendent, who was pl.iced in charge of the effort, has 
as Ins basic job description the role of removing district and st.ite rules 
and regulations that interfere with the schools moves tow.irds site-based 
decision-making. Most change efforts would benefit from having the 
c.ipability to remove old rules and regulations. 

• Site need for time 

In order to iiTiplement an innovation bundle or .1 large-scale ch.mge, .1 
mmimum of" five to eight years is necessary. I'or obvious reasons, policy 
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makers arc unwilling to launch and support rhangc-prcccss mitiativcs 
over this extended time period. However, the reality is that it takes this 
magnitude of time to bring about meaningful change. This fact of life 
needs to be a cornerstone of all change efforts. 



• Change facilitator teams 

We know the change facilitator style of the principal is important 
(r = 76) In The Netherlands. Wijlick (1987) has documented the im- 
portance 'of external facilitators. Hall and Hord (1W7) have pointed out 
the importance of the second change facilitator or 'consigliere . All of 
the studies are documenting the importance o.f leadership by many. In the 
IWOs. implementation plans and supports need to be designed with an 
understanding of the critical role of the change facilitator team. No one 
actor docs it alone, instead the site-based and external facilitators^ must 
work as a team. Planning staff development, and ongoing support for the 
change facilitator team is as important as training progranniies for teachers 
(Hall. m2). 

3 Who. what and how? 

We are at a time when it is important that the simplistic approaches to systein- 
wide change be dropped. In the last twenty years we have tried 'top-down . 
•bottom-up', 'mutual adaptation', and various forms of organized and disor- 
ganized anarchy, in all cases, researchers can provide testimony that there are 
histances uhere there has been successful change and instances where there 
hasn't At this point, we need to begin to accept and recognize the 'mportance 
of each of the work groups playing out their essential part and that the 
system will only change when each person does his or her job. 

The -top' has to encourage or maiuiate •do something . However, the top 
should not be over prescriptive in controlling how it is t_o be done. The 
•bottom' has to assume responsibility for implementation and have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in defining the configurations that will be nnplemented. 
Then „// need to understand and accept the goals of the change effort and do 
their own job. instead of micro-managing others, h is unacceptable to think 
that one part of the organization can succeed without the participation, own- 
ership, understanding, and full involvement of other parts. 

4 Middle-level guiding parameters. 

Another key to change-process success has hecomc dear in two current stud- 
,c-s of school districts invoKed in implementing large-scale innovations n 
e.ch case the top has set •middle-level guiding parameters . I he people at the 
so-called 'top' strove to monitor themselves to not be overly prescriptive. 
When tasks are defined too tightly, teachers and principals do not have the 
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flexibility to customize the innovjtion and change it to fit their specific situ- 
ations (shades of mutual adaptation). On the other hand, when the top is 
overly vague and general, teachers and principals are unable to receive suffi- 
cient guidance and structure to understand what the change effort is really 
about (increased ambiguity means higher self and task concerns). 

Some still cling to the belief that 'top-down* is wrong; however, most 
of us have experienced first-hand, at one time or another in our careers, 
attempts to bring about and sustain change from the 'bottom-up'. After two 
to three years the change effort fades, and everyone leaves discouraged and 
disillusioned about the possibilities for successful change. These feelings of 
futility come about when the top docs not provide the ongoing support, 
encouragement, and day-to-day sanctioning that is so essential for change to 
be successful. There is a critical, necessary and ongoing role for all who are 
involved in implementation. 

Hack to the importance of setting middle-level guiding parameters. Cur- 
rently, in one school district there is a major initiative to create a new type of 
teacher leadership role. This district, Douglas County, Colorado, has merged 
the previously established school consultant roles of mentor teacher. TOSA'S. 
curriculum specialist, and gifted and talented coordinators into a new single- 
person role. The old functions arc to be accomplished in a new way by having 
a full-time specialist teacher called a Building Resource 'l eaeher (BRT) in each 
school (Hayes. Crippc. and Hall, in press). In setting up this effort, the district 
set the educational and experience qualifications for persons who wished to be 
HRTs. The district established a pool of persons who met these qualifications. 
The district then said to each school that the school site needed to identify its 
needs and its philosophical position before interviewing candidates. 'I he schools 
then selected from the district pool the person that the school believed would 
be right for them. 

This has turned out to be a very powerful initiative and one of the keys 
to its success has been the insight of the district leadership. Setting middle- 
level guiding parameters, rather than being overly prescriptive or ovrrly vague, 
empowered the school sites, The district didn't say to schools 'do whatever 
you want', nor did it say to schools 'here is the person we have selected for 
you". Iiiste.id a middle positicm was taken, where the district set expectations 
and guiding limits, while leaving it to stiiools to select the person that would 
best fit their perceived needs, It is difficult to develop and maintain this middle- 
levrl perspective; howe\er. it appears to be essential to having success in 
system-wide change efforts, 

5 I'he innovation is in the mind of the beholder. 

tiognitive psychology and the constructiveness-interpretivist paradigm has a 
very interesting set of implications for change research, policy, development 
and implementation practice. One of these ideas is related to defining the 
innovation from a constructivist perspective. In this approach, it does not 

no 
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matter what the innovation is or how the innovation is defined operationally, 
or necessarily what the goals are. Rather, an innovation is defined in terms of 
the meaning ascribed to it by the participants in the change process. Based on 
their past experiences, perceptions of the interventions (e.g.. memos, an- 
nouncements and workshops) that are made, and perceived needs, each teacher, 
principal, and policy maker (and developer, and researcher) will con.struct his 
or her own definition of the innovation and its implications. This construction 
of definition will occur individually and collectively (i.e.. social construction). 
With the constructivism paradigm, the meaning of change success through 
implementation will be constructed by individuals and groups as they experi- 
ence the c-hangc process, Thinking about development and implementation 
this way raises many new and interesting research opportunities. 

Hor example, this is an area where the 'stages of concern' (Hall and Herd. 
V)H7) work can be helpful. That participants in the change process go through 
different stages of concern about an innovation has been clearly documented 
(see Figure 7.4) (l=ullcr. FJall and Rutherford, 1976; James and Hall, 

1981; Hall and Hord, 19H7). Another way of saying this is, depending on their 
stage of concern, teachers will construct meaning of the innovation and inter- 
pret the innovation difTcrently at different times in the change process. At the 
beginning they arc likely to interpret the innovation in terms of their self 
concerns. The meaning .issigned to the innovation is moderated in terms of 
perceptions of what it means for them personally. As implementation begins. 
task concerns become more intense. Here the interpretation of the innovation 
is done more in terms of perceptions of the amount of time, logistics and 
scheduling challenges that are associated with use. Ultimately, if the principal 
and others do an efTectivc job of change facilitation, the concerns of teachers 
and others may shift to having more impact perspectives, where there is an 
analysis and interpretation of the innovation in terms of its consequences and 
effects upon students. Depending on the persons' stage of concern, they will 
construct different understandings of what the innovation is. 

The point here is that there is variation in the assignment of meaning and 
what understanding of the innovation is depending upon where the person is 
in the change process. During the change process there are developmental 
shifts in perspective, that have been well documented in the last twenty years 
of implementation research. It would seem sensible and practical to take these 
different constructions of meaning into account at the policy level, as well as 
in future research, development and implementation activities. To continue to 
naively assume that everyone will see the innovation the same way, and at the 
same time, will continue to be wasteful and debilitating. 

■r> Use of an innovation is not dichotomous. 

A basic assumption in traditional experimental studies and summativc evalu- 
ations is that one set of people receive the treatment (i.e., use the innovation) 
and the people in the other group receive no treatment (i.e., no use), in other 
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• VI Rentwal State in whicl. the user re-evaluates the quality of use of the innovation, 
seeks maior modifications of, or alternatives to. present innovation to achieve increased 
impact. on clients, examines new developments in the field, and explores new goals 
for self and the system. 

• V tntagrttion State in which the user is combining own efforts to use the innovation 
with related activities of colleagues to achieve a collective impact on clients within 
their common sphere of influence 

• IVB Raflnamant State in which the user vanes the use of the innovation to increase 
the impact on clients within immediate sphere of influence Variations are based on 
knowledge of both short- and long-term consequences for clients 

• IVA Routlna Use of the innovation is stabilized Tew if any changes are being made 
m ongoing use Little preparation or thought 'S being given to improving innovation use 
or Its consequences 

• III Mechanical uta State in which the user focuses most effort on the short-term, 
day to-day use of the innovation with little time for reflection Changes in use are 
made more to meet user needs than client needs The user is primarily engaged in a 
stepwise attempt to master the tasks required to use the innovation, often resulting in 
dis|ointed and superficial use 

• II Praparation: State in which the user is preparing for fust use of the innovation 

• I Orientation State m which the user has recently acquimd or is acquiring information 
about the innovation and/or lias recently explored or is exploring its value orientation 
and Its demands upon user and user system 

• O Non uta State in which the user has little or no knowledge of Iho innovation, no 
involvement willi the innovation, and is doing nothing toward becoming involved 

f ifUiir / Ti 1 1 ■vols of Uso of !hp Innovation 

svdiils, iisi- of. in iiinov.itiiiii in this paradigm is iliilidtonidiis — sonic use it 
.mil sdiiR- (Id not. 

In till- i.()ni.i.'rns b.isi-il .iildptidii niodi'l .1 ilifViTcnt p.ir.iiligni is presented: 
lesels of use (l.oU) of an innos.ition (Hall, I.dueks. Uiitherfdrd. Nesvlove. 
V>7S: Hall and l.omks. I<)77: Hall and Hord. I')H7). I'liis dimension, as the 
name states, proposes a range of ditVerent behasioinal patterns of 'users' .ind 
"non-users'. Three different non-user patterns .md fise user patterns hase been 
Dper.itionally defined (see I'igure l.'ri). I here are a nuiiiher of impliiations of 
the 'lesels of use' stuilies that should be eonsidered by poliey aiul eurrieuluni 
ileseiopers, .ind evaki.itors, for e.x.imple: 

• I'aiilitating iiiterseiitions need to be different in form and eoiitent for 
persons at different les els of use. I'or e.xaniple. persons at les els ot use 
I, 'orientation', are looking for deseriptise information about the in- 
novation that can help tlieni sli.ipe an 'adoption deeision'. Persons at 
lesels of use III, 'iiieeliaiiiiMl use', are looking for hoss-to-do-it tips, 
not presentations about theory and philosophy. 

• I )uring the strategic planning for dissemination of an innosation (e.g. , 
efforts to create natioiisvide ass nrencss t)f a iiesv science curriculum). 
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inters cntiiiiis can be idt-ntiCifil .mil clcsif;nccl ti> acidrcss pott-nti.il 
adopters differently depending; on their ni)n-use leseis of use. I'or 
example, interventions targeted tiiward persons at lesels of use d, 
"non-use", stmuld be inexpensise (e.g.. custom-designed brochures), 
svhile the more expensise personal cimtact type of interscntions will 
be more effective svith persons at levels iif use I, 'orientation'. 

• Most persims when ttiey first use an innovation will be at lesel of use 
ill. 'mechanical use". Specialized coaching and im-site technical assist- 
ance svill be impi)rtant here. 

• Sunnnatise esaluatiims should not be dime svith "users" svho are at 
level III. "mechanical use". When use is disjonitvd. there is a near term 
focus and inefficiencies, that is not the time tii cimduct the stand.iril 
treatment-griiup ci)ntri)l-gri)up assessment iif iiutcomes. That most 
evaluation studies repiirt 'no significant differences' is \wt surprising, 
svhen the so-called users tend Ui be first-time users and are still trying 
to figure ouX hiisv the innovation svorks (i.e.. l.oU 111). It is unlikely 
that they svill be iiptimizing effects of use on students. 

• Tor suinniativc cvaluatiiins. the users shouU'. be at level i)f use IVA. 
"routine". Ttiey are stable in their use. the> anticipate problems and 
have alternate steps in mind svhen pri)blems iiccur. 

• Tor all comparison studies, use and non-use must be assessed at the in- 
disidual level. 'l estinuinials abiiut use from principals/superintendents 
and others are mH reliable. For example, in ime early "levels of use" 
study (I.oucks. \')75: Hall and l.oucks. 1'^77). a school district svas 
engaged in summative evaluatiim of an inni)vatii)n bundle that had 
been implemented in eleven schi)ols. The district evaluators matched 
the treatment schimls svith eleven comparisiin schimls. 'I tic treatment 
schools had received three years of extra resources and support to 
implement the inniivation bundle. ■I'hen the school board svantcd to 
knosv if their investment svas svi)rthsvhile. The district evaluators 
compared student i)utci)ines in the tsvii sets of schoiils. found 'no 
significant differences", and the biiard discimtinued extra suppi)rt. With 
ccmperatiiin from the district evaluatiirs. a research team assessed 
the levels of use of each teacher in the eleven treatment and in the 
eleven cinnparisim schiuils. One majiir finding svas that only Hi) per 
cent i)f the teachers in the treatment schools sverc "users" (levels i)f use 
lll-VI)! 1-urther. 4") per cent of the teachers in the sii-called cimiparison 
schiiols svere "users"! No svondcr there svcre no significant differences 
in effects. 



'I'll return to the point, implementation has to be assessed at the indi- 
sidual level in all treatment and ci)mparisi)n settings. Ckirriculum deveUipers. 
researchers and evaluators should imt rely npon the testimony of untrained 
iibservers. or administrators, or the facts that the materials svere delivered 
to the classriuuii and teachers received training, Use of an iniuivatiim is an 
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individual practice and u>l' has an array of levels, rather than simply being 
there or not there. 

7 There needs to be an acceptance of the fact that add-ons are resulting in 
system overload. 

Several years ago in developing a layman's taxonomy of intervention strate- 
gies I suggested that one be called the Multiple Adoption Design, or MAI^ 
strategy. This strategy is increasingly used around the world. More and more 
curriculum innovations, rules, regulations, policies, and prescriptions are being 
laid upon teachers, principals, and schools. At the same time, the demo- 
graphic changes in the student population have increased complexity geo- 
metrically. Multiple innovations are being 'adopted' at once. 

There has been a complete failure of the top, middle, and bottom to 
accept the fact that new things when added to an already full vessel have little 
lasting effect. Until we start understanding that there is a finite amount of 
activity that can be accomplished at any one time, we are going to continue 
to have system overload. System overload brings with it a whole new round 
of symptoms in addition to implementation failure. Symptoms of the MAI) 
strategy include teacher burnout, the horrifying statistic that over .SO per cent 
of beginning teachers quit within five years, and the failure to be able to 
identify many strong persons in applicant pools to become the next genera- 
tion of principals. These are just a few of the symptoms that arc resulting 
from our continual attempts to pour more into a fmite amount of time and 
space, where very good people are already overworked and overloaded. We 
need a new type of principal that sets a quota on how much change is at- 
tempted in one site at one time. I-urther, when .something new is added 
st)mething old needs to be removed. 

8 Time by itself docs not guarantee implementation success. 

Simply extending the time for implementation is not enough. Two to four 
years of implementation effort, without the necessary support, will lead to 
implementation failure, just as now occurs in shorter time intervals. Attention 
needs to be given to another phase of the change process during the IWOs. 
That phase is imtitutiomlization. Hasically institutionalization is a phase where 
use of the innovation has become a part of the regular routine in terms of 
practice, organizational rules and procedures, and system support. Institution- 
alization does not automatically occur just becau.se there is more time with an 
innovation. Institutionalization though is another one of the change-process 
phenomena that needs to be planned for. 

9 Researchers need to become users of the findings of their colleagues 
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In preparing this chapter, I reviewed various chapters of others and reflected 
on the last twenty years of research on policy and implementation. An ines- 
capable conclusion is that wc have not been the best at disscminatic)n of our 
own research findings, ur learning from the works of others. We, as researchers, 
have an adoption and implementation problem of our own. As we deveU)p 
new understandings wc shi)uld link these to the understandings of others' 
research findings. The converse is that we need to becc)nie more knowledge- 
able of the works of others. However, it appears that we suffer from the same 
problem as researchers in other fields. Once we have rcpc)rted om study 
findings, we have less interest in working to share our understandings with 
others (i.e., pc)licy makers and practitioners). This is a natural tendency, since 
the effort to share amongst ourselves is arduous and there is a tendency xo 
avoid taking additional time to share with the thc)usands of practitic)ners and 
policy makers. Unfortunately the effect is that we arc not knowledgeable 
abc)Ut the work i)f c)thers and we arc not building the cumulative learnings 
that wc could (i.e., shared constructicm). 

Finally, we arc all part of the same system and it is time that we all 
became players on the same level with the same ft)c)ting. The last twenty years 
of implementation research dearly document that when any one of us tries to 
do it aU)nc little is accomplished, in those instances where there have been 
cc)operative and cc)llegial efi\)rts, with each one doing his or her job, exciting 
and amazing things have happened. 



Note 

I An earlier versinn ot'tliis cluptcr w.is prcsc-nted at the .iniui.il niectiiif; iif the American 
luliicational Ucscarch AssdcLition, Chicago, April, I'Wl. A modified version of 
this chapter was piiblisiicd in the Journal of Rcscirch in Sciauc I'lachinx (l'W2), 29, 
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The chapter provides an historical perspective on the educational reform and 
curriculum implementation which has taken place in England since the advent 
of tlie first government of Margaret Thatcher in 1979. The word 'historical' 
is here taken to mean the study of human events with particular reference to 
the dimension of time. Such study, though principally located in the past and 
the present, also has implications for the future. England, together with Scot- 
land, Wales and Northern Ireland, constitute the United Kingdom. Ahhough 
the United Kingdom is one state, governed from Westminster, there are sig- 
nificant cultural differences between its several parts, differences which are 
reflected in both the formal and informal dimensions of education. The term 
'England' in the title, therefore, should be taken as a recognition of these 
differences, rather than as any attempt to generalize from one part of the 
country to the whole. 

Recent educational reform in England has, to a great extent, been consist- 
ent with the widespread changes in 'westernized' societies which lie at the 
heart of this book, indeed in education, as in other policy fields, the radical 
reforms of Margaret Thatcher have provided a model for governments, both 
of the right and of the left, of other countries. 

Since 1979, and particularly since the Education Reform Act of 1988, 
there has been a massive reform of the state educational system in E2ngland, 
certainly the mo.st substantial since World War II, and possibly the most 
substantial in English history. A national curriculum of ten subjects has been 
established, a curriculum which is centrally prescribed and controlled. All 
children are to be tested at the ages of 7, 11, 14, and 16. Schools now have 
considerable control over their own budgets: some, indeed, have chosen to 
opt out of local-authority control altogether. Accordingly the powers of Local 
Education Authorities (LEAs) have been severely reduced. Not only has their 
relationship to schools been severely weakened, polytechnics (now redesignated 
as universities) and other colleges of higher education have been removed 
from their aegis. The largest and most expensive local authority, the Inner 
London Education Authority (ILEA), has been simply abolished. 
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'I'lu'sc ri'fcirnis have been justified in terms of the need ti) improve indi- 
vidual and national economic performance. The basic interpretation of the 
process by those who have carried it out is that in the interests of promoting 
national efficiency it has been necessary to wrest the control of education from 
the producers — teachers and LEAs — and to place it in the hands of the 
consumers — parents and employers. The application of market forces — for 
example, opc-n enrolment which allows a school to recruit students up to the 
limit of its' physical capacity, and the publication of league tables of examina- 
tion results — will, it is argued, confirm the quality of, and provide further 
incentive for, good schools. Those which are identified as underachieving will 
be forced by parental pressure either to improve or to wither away. 

It is iK)t difficult, however, to point out certain inconsistencies and flaws 
whicli underlie these arguments. The market principle has not been applied 
to the curriculum or to testing. All students in state schools will follow a 
national curriculum which, ultimately, has been prescribed by a politician, 
the Secret.iry of State for Educatiwn. The very use of the word 'national' may 
also be questioned. Independent schools do not have to follow the national 
curriculum, imr are their students subject to national testing. 

Thus tile iiLirket may operate in respect of curricula in independent schools, 
hut not in st.ite schools. As to the operation of a market in choice of schools, 
.iltlioiiuli tliere .ire some 'assisted places' at independent schools for the chil- 
dren of" poorer p.ireiits, essentially access to such schools is restricted to those 
who cm p,iy the fees. I he operation of a market between state schools means 
that where .1 pnpiil.ir school is oversubscribed, ultimately the choice will rest 
with tlie scliodi (the producer) rather than with the parent (the consumer). 

The analysis of educational reform and curriculum implementation in 
tiiis ch.ipter is grouped around three themes: culture, control and curriculum. 
The approach is a bmad one. Other contributions by two of my colleagues 
at the University oi l ondoii Institute of Education, Caroline Gipps and Denis 
l.awtoii, focus upon the politics of change since the 19H8 Education Reform 
Act and the politics ofassessnieiit regarding the implementation of the national 
curriculum. 



English culture is deeply rooted in a complex and contradictory history. The 
traditional rural hierarchies of the medieval period — monarchy, aristocracy 
and ("hurch — and their attendant values, have been overlaid, but not yet 
overwhelmed, by the industrial, urban and professional revolutions of more 
modern times. In the nineteenth century Britain became the greatest and most 
confident imperial and financial power the world had ever seen. In the twer.- 
tietli century, that confidence was to be shattered by the loss of empire and 
hy relative economic decline. I'lioiigh on the winning side in World War II. 
in peacetime, Hritain was defeated on the economic battlefield by (amongst 
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others) two of luT former adversaries — Germany and Japan. British govern- 
ments and business inereasingly attributed such defeats not to their own short- 
eomings, but to the failure of the educational system. 

There have been two broad interpretations of the nature of that perceived 
failure. One interprctatit)n would be to point to the survival of medieval 
hierarchies and values. It could well be argued that the educational system 
retlcets the strength of Knglish conservatism. The universities of Oxford and 
C:ambridge, the only universities in Kngland for several hundred years, still 
enjoy a unique social and intellectual position — with some 50 per cent of 
their undergraduate students recruited from independent schools. 

The most prestigious secondary schools are also medieval foundations, 
for example those of Winchester and \-.um. Access to such schools continues 
to be monopolized by the sons of the wealthy, These boys' independent 
schools, the so-called public schools', have provided a model for secondary 
education across the centuries. The grammar-school tradition which they 
exemplify, with its elite connotations and classical, rural and religious values, 
CDntiinied to provide the model of secondary education in Hngland until very 
recent times. 

In 1%5, for example, S ,)er cent of secondary-age students were in inde- 
pendent schools, 2(1 per cent in grammar schools, a mere 5 per cent in tech- 
nical and selective central schools, and 4'J per cent in modern schools. (I'rais 
and Wagner, 1983 figures for Hngland and Wales.) 

Such criticism would not deny the achievements of students in independ- 
ent and grammar schtuils. Attainment levels at age IS of students who have 
concentrated for two years on three Cieneral Ck-rtificate of Kducation (C'iC'K) 
Advanced Level subjects are comparable or superior to those of students any- 
where in the world. Hut at what cost have such achievements been bought? 
c;onccntration upon the success of the few at the expense of the many has 
made schooling in Hngland essentially unpoinilar. Since the introduction of 
compulsory schooling in IHSO ihe majority of students in Hnglish schools 
have chosen to leave as soon as possible — currently at age 16. Secimdary 
schools have not provided a purposeful education for all, according to abilities 
and needs, but rather have acted as a selection mechanism for those who 
would proceed to higher eiluiation or to the professions, 

In consequence, in -.pite of tl>" fact that some '<() per cent of state second- 
ary-school students now attend comprehensive schools, such schools have 
considerable dilficulty in producing an ethos appropriate to the world of the 
IWOs. The continued existence of the independent schools, the survival of 
grammar scluiols in some areas, coupled with the recent introduction ofopted- 
out schools, and the absence of any strong technical or vocational tradition at 
secondary level, combine to create considerable problems. 

Such an analysis was confirmed by the sub.stantial research into the 
comparative standards of schooling in luigland and dermany, and their bear- 
ing upon economic performance, undertaken by I'rais and Wagner, They 
showed that some dO per cent of the (iernian labour force obtained vocational 
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qualifications (compared with 30 per cent in Britain) with a particular super- 
iority in the area of mathematics. They concluded that the strength of the 
German economy depende " in part upon the amount of pre-vocational instruc- 
tion provided in German schools and that this had 'definite commercial and 
industrial (and not merely 'craft') emphasis' (Prais and Wagner, 1985, p. 68). 

A more detailed analysis of curriculum w ill be provided in a later section 
in this chapter. At this point it is important to note that not only with respect 
to the curriculum, but also more generally, English schooling has been weak 
in its provision for the students of average and below-average ability, as opposed 
to thi)se who are academically gifted.. Too often such students have been 
presented with a watered-down version of the grammar-school curriculum, 
or diverted into studies which have had little validity and less status. Prais and 
Wagner concluded that 'The contrast between the gri)Wth of an intermediate 
stream of schooling in Germany — with its explicit educational objectives and 
syllabus — and its submergence in England, provides an overriding clue to 
many educational and social difTcrences between these countries' (Prais and 
Wagner, 1985, p. 70). 

A scci)nd interpretation of the weaknesses of English education focused 
not upon the faults of traditional educational institutions such as Oxford and 
Cambridge and the independent schools, but rather upon the failure of new 
foundations to reproduce their many virtues. The writers of The Black Pa- 
pers, the first of which appeared in 1969, condenmed the perceived progres- 
sivism of the Plowden Report and of the primary schi)ol, the laxity and low- 
standards of the secondary comprehensive schiK)l, and the permissiveness of 
the new universities and polytechnics. According to this analysis the English 
educational system, rather than acting as an agent of investment in individual 
and national well-being and wealth, had become a destructive force, charac- 
terized by consumption. It pri)vided a haven for neo-Marxists and others of 
the left to encourage amongst children and students a culture of envy and 
enervatii)n, of indulgence and inaction. 

In October 1976, in the wake of further economic difficulties consequent 
upon the oil crisis, the Labour Prime Minister, Jame.-. Callaghan, signalled his 
disquiet in a speech delivered at Ruskin College, Oxford. Thi)ugh careful to 
distance himself from the Black Paper writers, the time of his speech indicated 
that the heady days of hippy culture, of the Beatles and tli)wer power, were 
over. Instead he called for greater accountability in three are.is: the first was 
a halt to ever-increasing educational expenditure: the second a need to raise 
educational staiul.irds and to equip students to 'do a job of work'. The third 
was to pay greater attention to the needs of employers and to the wishes of 
parents. 

Such an analysis was nnisic to the ears of Margaret I'liatcher, Secretary 
of State for Education and Siieiue, l'J7() 4, and i'rime Minister, 1979 -90. 
Her aim was nothing less than to purge English culture of what slie saw as 
its many weaknesses, weaknesses which had proliferated with the growth of 
state monopolies and state socialism. In seeking to match the competitive 
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cultures and economics of such states as Japan ami Sjn^^al^l)rl•. she Itiokeil back 
to the nineteenth century, and drew upon tiie sti-caileil 'Victtirian values' of 
enterprise, thrift and personal responsibility. Ihc public services would be 
privatized, at both national and local levels; the power of those l.itter-day, 
over-mighty subjects, the trade-union leaders, like Arthur Scar^ill, who had 
brought down.the Heath government in l'>74, would be broken. Members of 
the old professions — lawyers, doctors and university te.ichers — would be 
deprived of their privileges and bnuight to account. 'I'lmse ministers within 
her governments who blanched at this attempt to reverse the ctturse of recent 
history, 'the wets', many of them from the traditional ruling families, were 
simply removed from office. The grocer's daughter from C'.rantham w.is equally 
adept at disposing of trade-union barons or Conservative grandees. 

Although until 1^86 educational reform was of a piecemeal nature, the 
advent of a new Secretary of State, Kenneth Haker. with his decisive style 
and comprehensive approach, led to the Education Ueft)rm .Act of 1'>H«. The 
government believed that the brave new world which it envisaged, the wt)rld 
of small business, of enterprise, of competition, tif individuality , was being 
hindered by members of the educational establishment, The thrust of the 
legislation, therefore, was to weaken the power of the providers, and to in- 
crease that of the consumers. Such an approach was consistent with the gen- 
eral tenor of Thatcherite reform. Thus the abolition of the Greater London 
Council was followed by the abolition of the Inner London Education Au- 
thority, the sale of council houses by the opting out of schools. Institutions 
of higher education were required to bid for students; the tenure of university 
teachers was .ibolished. in education, as in other areas of social policy, there 
was a move towards controlled competitiveness. 

It is not clear whether educational policies were significant f.ictors in the 
four successive C:onservative election victories of l'>7'>, l'>«3, IW and l'V)2. 
I'hese victories, however, suggest that within England at least, the broad 
thrust tif Margaret i'hatcher's policies and those of her successor, John M.ijor, 
have commanded more support than those of their opponents. One obvious 
feature of the Cionservative period has been the decline in power of the trade- 
union iiiovem •lit. a decline which has contributed to the defeats of the I. about 
party with which it has always been inextricably intertwined. Such decline has 
iiieaiit that, in contrast to countries like Australia, the trade unions have had 
little or no influence on recent educational reform. What then is the future of 
[■nglish culture, .iiul how will such future affect the educatit)nal reforms im- 
plemented so far? 

In 1'>'B, at the time of writing, neither the traditional iw titutions and 
values, nor the enterprise culture appears to be very successful. Some of the 
ancient institutions are in disarniy. The concept of the royal family has been 
severely t.iriiished by marital problems which have been so prominently fea- 
tured in the media. The Anglican Church, of which the monarch is the Su- 
preme (ioveriior, has also been weakened by these developments, and further 
divided by the decisu)n to admit women priests. 
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(">r.i\i' doubts h.ivi- .iKo .irisun .ihoiit tin- i-llk.u y of tin- I hatchniti- rv\n- 
liition. AfttT .1 cli-cicli- ()t\'nti.'rprisi' ciiltiiri-, tlu- Unital Kinj;clc)iii, in loininon 
with in.iny otlu-r 'wcsturnizucl' sociutii-s, is in dirp itii-ssIoi), I hoiinh iiiH.ition 
h.is cli'cliiH'd. so too h.is productivity, UiK-mployim-nt st.ilks tlu- l.iiul. so th.it 
.in uvfr-iiKRMsin^ piTa-nta^u ofpubhf spendin^ must hi- divcrtal into soii.il- 
si'iiirity p.iyim-nts. I)urin^ I'WthiTi- wcru indic.itions ofboth .1 niodi-st upturn 
111 output .ind of .1 duchnc in unfniph)ynK'nt, but thu recovery is Ir.igilc .iiid 
m.iy be rc\crscd by incrc.iscs in t.ix.ition to be implemented in \'>'>4 .iiid 1')'>,S, 

Such dillieuhies h.ue called into question, once more, the nature of the 
United Kingdom. Northern Ireland remains a permanent problem. National- 
ism and separatism ha\e found a stronger voice in both Scotland and Wales, 
which have given their support to their own nati(>nalist parties or to the 
labour I'arty of Neil Kinnock and John Smith. On the international scene 
the (diintry appears to be a half-hearted member of both the Furopean C;om- 
munity (IX !) .ind of the C^ommonwcalth, while still trying to sustain a 'special 
relationship' with the United States of America. 

Strong elements of competition have certainly been introduced into the 
educational system. Universities now compete against each other for funds 
for teaching .ind research. Schools compete against each other for students. 
Whether such competition will raise the overall educational standards and 
promote a classless society (John Major's declared aim), or simply allow those 
who are already successful, powerful and wealthy — the universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, the independent schools, state schools in affluent areas 
— to become even more successful, powerful and wealthy, remains to be 
seen. 

Marg.iret Thatcher exemplified the non-conformist enterprise cuhurc of 
mid-nineteenth century Fngland. The rhetoric of C:onservativc educational 
reform was consistent with the promotion of such a culture. Hut the non- 
conformist enterprise culture did not triumph in the nineteenth century in 
llngland, nor indeed in the twentieth. The open aristocracy of Ktigland, with 
Its traditicmal rural and classical values, out-man(i:uvred the entrepreneurs. In 
the boys' public schools, the sons of manufacturers learned to despise their 
origins and to acquire the speech, manners and prejudices of the traditional 
land-owning and professional classes. The educational reforms of the l')K()s 
.ind I'J'JOs were largely devised and implemented by ministers who had them- 
selves attended independent, and not state schools. Although Margaret 
rhatcher. herself, had attended a state school, the architects of education.il 
reform — ministers like Keith Joseph and Kenneth Haker - were the prod- 
ucts of independent schools. These schools remained the ideal, the jewel in the 
crown, and in a direct sense were untouched by the reform process. I.F-As 
might be deprived of tlieir schools and colleges, and teachers of their p.iy- 
negotiating rights, state primary schools would he pilloried for their pro- 
gressiveness. state comprehensive secondary schools would be c.istigated for 
their confusions, but tlie independent schools would remain independent. 
And Margaret Hilda Roberts, the product of Kcstevcn and (Irantham (Jirls' 
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( ii.iiniii.ii Sdiiinl, ss liii stiidial clH-inistry .it Oxford Jiid workud as a rcsi-arih 
iln'iiiist IhIoii' tiiiiiinj; tn tlii' lasv, uidcd up in tlu- House of Lords as Lady 
I li.ittlu'r, 

Cotitrul 

OiR' ol'thc (-riMt paradoxes of the rcietit educational reforms in Kngland is 
that, althouj-h they hase been justified in terms of market forces and of free- 
dom, their most obsious produet has been a massisc increase in central con- 
trol. The IWS Act, for example, has given the Secretary of State some 413 
nesv posvers (Lavvton, p. 43). Other groups svhich might claim an 

increase in posvers arc school goserning bodies, head teachers and parents. 
Ihe losers have been the LHAs and teachers. The situation of students in 
respect of control remains unclear. 

How Should this (^luun;c in Control he Interpreted? 

I'he first point to note is that this assumption of authority by government svas 
as much the cause, as the result of legislation. It signalled that in educational 
terms, a.s in other areas of life, the politics of partnership had been replaced 
by the politics of confrontation, the agenda of consensus by that of radical 
reform. Substantial changes in any area of human existence may either be 
produced by negotiation and consensus, or by imposition. 'Lhe Hducation Act 
of \')44 svas preceded by a lengthy round of consultations svith interested 
parties, including the several Christian denominations. Ihere svas no such 
process prior to the A( t of I'WH. A minimal period of eight sveeks ssas ori- 
gin.illy allowed, svhich nesertheless drew more than 2(),()()() responses, half 
of them on the proposed nation.il (iirriciihim (llaviland, ]WH). 

'I his lack of consiiltatmn steimiicd not only from a change in style but 
also from the naturi of the proposed legislation, lulucation acts svhich are 
designed princip.illy to incre.ise the amount of edueatitxi may be approved by 
a svide range of interests. On the other hand the stated intention of the 
Act svas not so much to improve the quantity of eduiation but. as C.'allaghan 
hid argued some twelve years earlier, to improse its quality svithout incrcas- 
ii.g its resources. Since the gos eminent believed that such improvements 
depended essentially upon sveakenilig the power of the existing educational 
establishment, the actual process of legislation, as svell as its outcome, neces- 
sarily involved an increase in central control. l.l-.As svere not likely to svel- 
coine their loss of control over a range of institutions from schools to 
polytechnics, especially svhen the largest and most prestigious, the Inner 
I ondon I'ducation Authority, was scheduled for abolition. I'eachers. who in 
l'«7 svere deprised of their pay-negotiating machinery svhich had existed for 
svell oser sixty years, svere not likely to svelcome further h)ss of control, over 
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such matters as the curriculum. Academics were hardly likely to approve of 
the removal of tenure. 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong to believe that central government was 
assuming quite unprecedented powers in respect of education. Rather it was 
returning some of the control mechanisms which existed at the time of British 
economic supremacy in the mid-nineteenth century. 

Two points may be noted here. The first is that the establishment of a 
central authority in English education (183y), preceded the introduction of the 
fust local-education authorities, the school boards (1870), by some thirty years. 
Huring that period of time schools were owned and controlled, as they had 
been for centuries, by voluntary bodies, corporations and private individuals. 
The role of central government was to supply fmancial assistance to those 
schools which required it, provided that such schools submitted to inspection 
and, from lHf)2, to a national curriculum and national assessment. Under the 
system known as 'payment by results', central-government grants to schools 
depended largely upon the performance of students in annual examinations in 
the three Hs — reading, writing and arithmetic. These examinations were not 
carried out by teachers, not even by former teachers, but by an august body 
of graduates, principally from Oxford and Cambridge, many of them clerics, 
who had no other connection with the elementary school world, or with its 
inhabitants — Her Majesty's Inspectors (HMl). At this time working-class 
parents paid the full or partial cost of their children's schooling. Not until 
IH^l was elementary education made generally free. 

Cionservative governments have always been wary of local-gosernment 
control oser education. In 1868 Disraeli's go\ernment, indeed proposed to 
establish a much stronger central authority headed by a Secretary of State. 
Two years later a Liberal government under Ciladstone established the first 
local-education authorities, the single-purpose school boards, but even these 
were intended to provide a third-rate product. At that time there was no 
expectation, either among (^onservatises or Liberals, that the mass of school- 
ing would pass under local-government control. Nor was there any thought 
that such bodies would take responsibility for secondary, adult or higher 
education. A natural hierarchy was assumed. Parents who exercised proper 
responsibility for their children would send them to independent schools, and 
would pay the full cost of their education. I hose who could not, or would 
not, do so, might send their offspring to the state-aided, voluntary schools, 
of which there were 8, (MM) in Hngland and Wales in l''7(). Lhe great majority 
of these, some fi,(MM), were supplied and controlled by the National Society 
for Promoting the Hducation of the Poor in the Principles of the Hstablished 
Cihurch, a body established in 1811 under the presidency of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, l he role of the school boards wa^ to 'fill up the gaps' in 
respect of elementary schools, principally in localities which were too poor to 
make proper provision on their own account. 

Uy I'XM), howe\er, many of the schools provided by the boards, which 
could rely on local rates a well as fniaiice from central government, were 
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dccidcdl/ of first-ratc quality. Conservative govcrnim-nts In-lii-vi-il tli.it tin- 
ii.itura! order of things was being turned upside down. With some Justifiia- 
tion the prelates of the Church of England argued that the sdiouls of secular 
local boards were being favoured over those of the established Clhurch. Ac- 
cordingly in l<-'()2 the Conservative government, led by IJalfour, abolished the 
ad /lof school boards and handed their powers over to multi-purpose author- 
ities. In l'J()2, as in 1988. the London School Board was the centre of the 
controversy: on the grounds of its perceived radicalism, excessive expenditure 
and preoccupation with matters outside its proper sphere. 

Cionipulsory schooling was established in England in 1880. it was part of 
a broad movement for, as Pavia Miller has commented, "in the last third of 
the nineteenth century, systems of mass compulsory schooling were estab- 
lished in most countries of the Western World" (Miller, 198';. p. 123). One 
hundred years later, in England, as in other 'western' countries, central gov- 
ernment believed that the educational system, its administrators and teachers, 
had outgrown their role, and had created a state within a state, with its own 
priorities and values. Margaret Thatcher was Secretary of State for Education 
from 1970 to 1974. During that time, in spite of her own doubts and those 
of many of her party, comprehensive secondary-school reorganization pro- 
ceeded apace — the system seemed to have a mind and a momentum of its 
own. Her subsequent attempts to alter this state of affairs aroused considerable 
hostility and led her own Aiwa Maler. the University of Oxford, to refuse to 
grant her the customary prime ministerial accolade of an honorary degree. 
'Ihe 1988 Act was designed to ensure that the education establishment — 
l.EAs. teachers' unions and academics — would never again dictate educa- 
tional policy to central government. 

I hus the apparent contradiction between a substantial increase in central- 
government power in education and the ideal of a consumer-driven enterprise 
culture becomes less contradictory when viewed from an historical perspec- 
tive. It could be argued that, in the twentieth century, and certainly since 
1944, the distinctive feature of English education, in comparison with many 
other countries of a simil.ir si/e and nature, has been the absence of central- 
government control ill terms of ideology, ownership .ind personnel. Accord- 
ing to this .iiLilysis ceiitr.il goveriinieiit has re-assiiiiud, rather than assumed, 
several powers iiiuler the recent legisl.itioii, and the removal of schools and 
institutions ofriMlher ,iiul higher education iroiii locil-goveriinient control 
may, indeed. i)rovi(lc siiili schools and iiistitiitioiis (notwithstanding current 
riiiaiu i.il restraiiil with a gicitei lieeiioiii both to manage their own affairs and 
til tespoild to the wishes dt milsiiiiiers). 

One re,iture of this U'-assiiiii|)lioii control has been to show how ill- 
ei)iiii)ped, 'II terms ol |H'rsoiinel, the government has been to implement its 
reforms. Tlie I )epartliieiit of I iliK atioii .mil Science (since 1992 the Dep-irtmeiit 
for Education) has not had teams ol i urriculuiii experts in its employ. Ihe 
several quangos and working parties established to put flesh on to the bare 
bones of legislation have iiecess,irily included large numbers of professional 
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I'diiiators, educators who h.ivi- prodiiml scliciiu-s for ciirriiiiliiin and asst-ss- 
iiiciit whiili tin- gdviTiimcnt has often si-t-n as a dfliberati- attempt to pervert 
the course of its reforms, and to win back eontrol of the system. There is 
now a widespread behef that many key appointments to siieh bodies are bcinj; 
made, and will continue to be made, from amongst the ranks of 'party 
apparatchiks' (CJraham and Tytler, p, 1.14). 

The historic controllers of the school ediiiational system, the traditional 
eyes and ears of the department, Her Majesty's Inspectors, have always en- 
joyed a certain independence from central ^overnment. Tor example the HMI 
model of a national curriculum, both before and after the I'WK Act. differed 
considerably from that held by other iX-partmenl of luliication and Science 
employees, and by ministers (Chitty, \')HH). As Duncan (Jraham, chair and 
chief executive of the National Curriculum Clouncil from \WH to |W1. has 
recently revealed: 

Council mcctin^s and m.ijor committees uere usu.illy .ittended by 
deputy secretary and Eric Bolton, the then Senior Chief HMI, who 
did not see himself as part of the Ci\il Service and was fighting his 
own battle to regain control for HMI. (Ciraham. 1*W, p. 17) 

Such independence came to an end in 1W2, the numbers of HMI were 
drastically reduced and the post of chief inspector became a part-time appoint- 
ment, in future inspections of schools would be carried out by private teams 
which would include a strong representation of the "consumer" interest. 

Curriculum 

riu curriculum of" schools .ind other educitional instituiions may be \ieueil 
in sescral ways; for example, as a selection of knowledge and \alues from the 
( ulture; as a b.ittlegrouiul for contending pressure groups. How should the 
national curriculum in l-ngland be interpreted? 

(ieorge i omkins suggested that there are three broad positions in lespect 
of curriculum: cliild-centreil educ.ition which stresses individu.il deselopmeiit; 
Mii .itional educ.ition u hich focuses upon the dem.mds of the workpl.iie; siih- 
ject-based education which favours cultur.il heritage and tr.iditional liier.ircliies 
of knowledge ( romkins, i'J7'J). Since V)7(t the child-ientred curriculum has 
found little favour with governments which have believed that the education 
system as a whole was too self-centred, and insufficiently aware of the real 
world outside the pl.iyground walls or campus g.ites. 

Keith Joseph's concern for the neglected 40 per cent of secondary-school 
students who were not preparing for public examinations led him to take a 
keen interest in vocational education, but the m.ijor thrust in this direction 
came not from the Secretary of State and the hepartment of Hducation and 
Science, but from David Young and the Manpower Services CJommission. 
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The Mjiipowc-r Services Coinniissidn (from I'^SS the Trainiiif; Commission) 
was established in l'^73 as an ofishoot of the Department of Hmploymcnt. 
1 "he principle of a separate agency for vocational training was nothing new in 
l-jinlisli history, l-or example in 1S33. following the success of the Cireat 
i:xhibition. a Science and Art Department was established at Kensington, and 
pursued distinct policies from those of Whitehall until its demise in ISW. 

Two major developments sponsored by the Manpower Services Com- 
mission were the school-based Technical and Vocational Hducational Initia- 
tise for 14 to Ifi-year-olds. which was 'directed towards new technology, 
business studies and teaching about particular, local industries", (Ainley, I'WS, 
p. 122) and the Youth Training Scheme, also begnii in IW.V which provided 
a year's training for all unemployed If) and 17-year-old school leavers. Under 
this latter scheme it was proposed that three-ciuarters of the time would be 
spent in work experience, the other quarter in off-the-|ol) training or further 
education. Although Das id Young had strong hacking from Margaret Thatcher 
"the only man who brings me solutions and not problems' (Ainley. l''MS, 
p. 12,M there were widespread doubts about the somewhat haphazard way 
HI which funds for the Technical and Vocational Initiative were benig applied. 
As to the Youth Irainmg Schemes, which had replaced a previous Youth 
I. Ipportunities I'rogrammes, although, in the short-term, such strategies sub- 
sl.inlially reduced the numbers of young unemployed, the long-term effects 
of these si hemes were broadly questioned, both by employers' and trade- 
union on'.ain/ations, and the trainees themselves. In IWJ the Confederation 
of Hiitish Industry adopted a radical report on vocational education and train- 
III}', whiili posed serious questions as to government policy in this area and 
del laied une(|iiis ocally that "the practice of employing Ui-lH-year-olds with- 
out iraiiiiiig leading to nationally recognised qualifications must stop' (Maclure, 
I'l'M, p. 4). 

In spite of these, and other vocational initiatives it seems clear that the 
(urnculum reform promoted by Conservative gosernmcnts since and 
embodied in the national curriculum as set out under the Hducation Reform 
Act may be categori/ed, in terms of Tompkins" analysis, as one which favours 
cultural heritage and traditional hierarchies of knowledge. 

The curriculum is defined in terms of subjects: three core and seven 
foundation. Its traditional nature is indicated by the uncanny resemblance to 
the list set down under the Secondary School Regulations of l'JI)4 — - the 
curriculum of the publicly funded grammar schools established under the 
l-.ducation Act of l''lt2. 
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1904 

Hiiglish 

in.itlK-ni<itics 

science 

furcij-ii l.iiiguam' 
liistory 
geography 
])liysical exercise 
drawing 

manual work /housewifery 



1988 

English 

mathematics 

science 

foreign language 
history 
geography 
physical education 
art 

technology 
music 



Music, though not in the original curriculum of \')M. was added subse- 
quently. In Latin would have been one of the foreign languages taught. 
In the IWK curriculum modern languages were to be introduced from age 1 1. 
I'liis list of subjects was not meant to comprise the whole curriculum. In 
response to a wide range of criticisms the government acknowledged that 
tnne should also be found for religious instruction and for other interests and 
activities. 

Why was this curriculum chosen? Several answers may be adduced. Such 
.1 curriculum would preserve the traditional hierarchies of schools and know- 
ledge, a grammar-school curriculum for all — at both primary and secondary 
levels. All children would have a sound training in the basics of mathematics, 
Hnglish and science: all children would be equipped for the technological age 
and yet would also have access to a broad range of cultural subjects. Early 
specialization would be avoided. Children would not be able to give up study 
of those subjects which they found difficult or boring. 

Such a curriculum would also be easy to prescribe, to control, to test and 
to resource. Eor a government seeking to produce nationwide test results by 
which parents might measure the quality of schools, without itself incurring 
any great increase in educational expenditure, a traditional, subject-based 
curriculum had many advantages. National progranmies of study and schemes 
of assessment, to be followed by all children in state schools, could be swiftly 
established. Most of the teachers were already in place, although in addition 
to the traditional shortage in the subjects of mathematics and science, more 
teachers of modern languages and technology would be required in secondary 
schools. At primary level, teachers would need more training in science and 
technology. I he first programmes of study were introduced in 1989 and the 
first assessment of 7-ycar-old children in the core subjects of mathematics, 
English and science took place in 1991. 

Though the general principle of a national curriculum commanded wide- 
spread support both among professional educators and the public, there was 
considerable opposition to the actual curriculum as laid down under the 1988 
Act. Some of this criticism proceeded from those who would have opposed 
anything which stemmed from a CJonscrvative government, but many of the 
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f^ovLTiiiiiciit's own supporters were also lii^lily doubtful oftlic wisdom of the 
proposed scheme. 

Thus those 'lonR-serviiiK exponents of the .ipplic.itioii of market forces 
to educational deeision-niakinR* (Maelure. Vm, p. tf>3). the economists and 
political scientists of the Institute of Hcoiiomic Affairs. arRued that: 

The most effective national curriculum is that set by the market, 
by the consumers of the education service, i his will he far more re- 
sponsive to children's needs and society's demands than any centrally 
imposed curriculum, no matter'how well meant. (Haviland. I'JHH. 
p. 2K) 

i he C;on federation of British industry, the employers' association, ^avc 
approval to the principle of a broad-based curriculum for all which would 
avoid the problems associated with premature specialization, but realTirnied: 

i he concerns expressed by industry and conuiierce regardinn the im- 
portant need to inform these traditional subjects with eross-curricular 
themes that relate to life alter school and the world of work in par- 
ticular, 'i he C;i}i is concerned that the document does not contain any 
specific reference relating to economic awareness and understanding, 
or careers education. (Haviland. i'JHS. p. 2'J) 

Other critics were even nearer at home, in IWn Keith Joseph, widely 
regarded as Margaret T hatcher's ideological adviser, and himself Secretary of 
State for i-:ducation from 1W1 to V)Hh, issued a document entitled lUlltr 
Schools, which declared that: 

... it would not in the view of the (lovernment be right for the 
Secretaries of State's policy for the range and pattern of the five to 
sixteen curriculum to amount to the determination of national sylla- 
buses for that period . . . The Government does not propose to intro- 
duce legislation affecting the powers of the Secretaries of State in 
relation to the curriculum. (Department of Hducatioii and Science. 
l'JH5, pp. 11-12) 

ihiring the debates on the 1WS Hill. Joseph, now in the House of i.ords. 
opposed the national curriculum as being: 

. . . still too prescriptive ... 1 have to add that if all the foundation 
subjects were tested, we would impose too large a testing industry 
upon our schools and squeeze out some relatively widespread non 
academic vocationally geared subjects. (Hansard. 4'J5, pp. 1263-4) 

in spite of some modifications both to the national curriculum and to 
national testing, ni.uiy of the questions raised in I'JHH by the government's 
own supporters have still not been solved. 
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I hcTC is a wiclcsprciul bt-l iff th.it too imitli h.is lu-t-n piTstribccI .mcl too 
nnith has to be tt-stccl. In lHf)2, under tht- Revised Ijide, the government 
began with the testing of three subjects and then proceeded to ahow schools 
to add 'specific' or 'class' subjects for grant-enriiing purposes. In the 1 WOs the 
(widely predicted) difficulties of giving due weight to all ten national curric- 
ulum subjects are now generally apparent. Retreats have already been made, 
both in respect of curriculum and testing. Tor example some foundation (but 
not core) subjects have been diluted for older students so that the national 
curriculum for all now applies to the .S-14 .>nc range rather than the .S-U) as 
originally announced. One solution, currently being canvassed, is to increase 
the length of the school day, but given that teachers already work well in 
excess of fifty hours per week, with the bulk of that time spent in non- 
teaching tasks, such a solution poses considerable problems of its own. 

Conclusion 

Political and economic rivalry are as old as history itself. For centuries 'west- 
ern' nations have dominated the world in a political and economic sense, and 
have enjoyed a disproportionate share' of the planet's goods and resources. 
Such domination is bound to he tested in several ways, and the lessening of 
the ideological and military challenge posed by the Soviet bloc in eastern 
iuirope has only brought into sharper relief the economic rivalry between the 
'western' nations themselves, and the substantial challenge currently spear- 
headed by the countries of Asia. 

The educational reforms introduced by the C:onscrvative governments 
led by Margaret Thatcher and ji hn Major have been justified principally, 
though not exclusively, in terms of enabling the country to reverse its relative 
economic decline, it is difficult, as yet. to measure the effectiveness of these 
reforms, particularly in the midst of a global recession, but an historical per- 
spective can be of value here, and is worthy of further investigation. As 
Martin Wiener wrote in IWl, 'The leading problem of modern British his- 
tory is the explanation of economic decline' (Wiener, V)H\. p. 3). 

Three further concluding points can be made in respect of culture, con- 
trol and curriculum. 

rirst, in respect of Hnglish culture, the formal education system cannot 
be divorced from its social, economic and political contexts. Notwithstanding 
the undoubted capacity of teachers in state schools to transform the lives of 
individuals, and of groups, it is also undeniable that 'education reflects and 
transmits the values which are dominant in society and the values which have 
dominated Knglish life for more than a century have not been those of the 
enterprise culture' (Maclure, 1'>'>1, pp. '>-!()). Radical reform of one part of 
the education system will have little effect if the old social, economic, political 
and educational hierarchies continue in an unreformed state. 

Second, the assumption of so much control by central goveninieiit in 
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education raises t\so issues. The first is that there is no guarantee that educa- 
tional svisdom and responsibility rests predominantly \sith central gosern- 
nient. indeed central government has frequently failed to do its educational 
duty in the past, not least in respect of the enterprise culture. Vor example, the 
1918 Act established part-time day continuation schools to age Ui, the l'J44 
Act, county colleges to age \H. The failure of C.'onsersatise and Labour gos- 
crnments in the post-svar periods to implement these reforms is the principal 
cause of the current deficiencies svith regard to socational education and in- 
dustrial training in Hngland. 'l lie second issue is that noss' that so nnich power 
in education has been concentrated at the centre, there may be siolent resers- 
als of policy, should a different government come to posser. The C"onsersat- 
ise government has sought to sveaken (or abolish) l.KAs, HMl and university 
departments of education. A government of a different political persuasion 
might instead target the posver, influence and independence of the independ- 
ent schools. Education must be a partnership, not a battleground. Nosv that 
central gosernment has so much control, it nnist seek to rebuild a partnership 
that includes not only parents and employers, but also teachers and other 
educational professionals and, for the foreseeable future at least, l.HAs. 

As for the national curriculum, certain benefits are nosv becoming appar- 
ent: in terms of specifying objectives, of ensuring progression svitliin and 
betsveen schools, of improving knosvledge and standards m hitherto frequently 
neglected areas, for example science and technology in primary schools. Hut 
three problems remain. The first is that of continuing interference by govern- 
ment ministers in curricular details, interference svhich places enormous strains 
upon teachers, examiners, textbook publishers, and the children themselves, 
l lic second, which is closely related to the themes of culture and control, 
refers to the meaning of the svord 'national'. If a national curriculum and 
nati(;nal testing are essential for the economic svell-being of the nation, should 
they not also be applied to independent schools? Finally, the fundamental 
contradiction in the educational reform process must be highlighted once 
again. Is a traditional, subject-based, centrally controlled national curriculum 
consistent svith a consumer-led approach to education? 
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The naticmal-curriculuni assessment programme is the largest assessment de- 
velopment to be undertaken in recent years in the United Kingdom (UK), 
requiring as it does detailed assessment across the core sub jects of the national 
curriculum at ages 7, 11, 14 and U). The purpose of the assessment pro- 
gramme is to measure perform.uue of students against the national curric- 
ulum: provide accountability data for schools and local education authorities 
(school districts); to raise standards of performance; and to support the teaching- 
learning process. The original propos.ils for nation.d assessment involved the 
use of teachers' own assessments (usually known as school-based assessment 
m Australia) and external tests on ,i performance-based model. There has, 
however, been a considerable retreat from this model over the four years of 
test development, in this chapter 1 will give a detailed account of develop- 
ments and discuss the reasons for the shift in type of assessment. 

first it is necessary to give an outline of the curriculum structure, al- 
though a detailed discussion of the national curriculum is given by I.avvton in 
Chapter 3. in IWH the Cionservative government, under Margaret Thatcher, 
brought in the Fducation Reform Act (HRA) which legislated wide-ranging 
changes in education including the introduction of a national curriculum in 
Hngland and Wales and a related national assessment progranmie. 

.\i the heart of these developments was a concern about educational stand- 
ards in terms of the range of curriculum experiences offered to students in 
dirterent schools, the rigour of teaching in the basic skills, and low expecta- 
tions for student performance. Hoth the first and last of these three had been 
a regularly voiced criticism by the then independent Her Majesty's Inspector- 
ate (HMl) in I-ngland and Wales. In reality there was less curricular variation 
at second.iry level than at primary level since the upper-secondary school 
curriculum is to a great extent controlled by the public or school-leaving 
ex,nns at U) .nul IH. 'The concerns at secondary level were more that students 
were dropping subjects, in order to specialize, as young as 13 or 14 and that 
the range of curricular provision for the bottom 40 per cent of the ability 
r.inge was inadequate, In addition, since there were no formal assessments in 
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the system before the pubhc examination at 16, there being no examination 
on leaving primary school at 11. there was no 'hard' information on the 
performance of primary schools. 

A significant factor in the call for an improvement in educational stand- 
ards was a report published in 1983 comparing performance in mathematics 
standards in schools in England and West Germany. The authors reworked 
data from the 1%4 International Evaluation of Achievement Study and claimed 
that German students in the bottom half of the ability range obtained levels 
of performance comparable with the average for the whole ability range in 
England (Prais and Wagner, 1983). 

A number of other international comparisons also showed that English 
schools were not top of the league tables. The previous national-assessment 
programme, the Assessment of Performance Unit, which had carried out 
anonymous testing of 'light' samples of students, had been unable to com- 
ment satisfactorily (because of measurement problems) on whether national 
standards were rising or falling. These other studies shifted the argument 
away from comparisons over time to comparisons of English schools with 
those of other countries: politically a more powerful argument within the 
context of the discussions about economic decline. 

The national curriculum was therefore to ensure that all students of 
compulsory school age (5-16) would follow the same course with English, 
mathematics, science and technology forming the core, and history, geogra- 
phy, a modern foreign language, art. music and physical education forming 
an extended core. These ten subjects together should make up 70 per cent of 
curriculum time. 

I'oT each subject the curriculum is enshrined in law: statutory orders 
describe the matters, skills and processes to be taught as 'programmes of 
study' and the knowledge, skills and understanding as 'attainment targets' 
within each subject which students are expected to have reached at certain 
stages of schooling. The stages are defnied as Key Stage (KS) 1 (age 5-7), 2 
(7-11), 3 (11-14) and 4 (14-16). The attainment targets are described in a 
series of ten hierarchical levels; the series of levels is designed to enable pro- 
gression: most students of 7+ would be at level 2 in the system while most 
students of 11+ would be at level 4 and so on. The attainment targets are 
articulated at each of the ten levels by a series of criteria or statements of 
attainment which form the basic structure of a criterion-referenced assessment 
system. 

The national-assessment programme is a crucial accompaniment to the 
national curriculum for it is through the assessment programme that perform- 
ance is to be measured and standards are to be raised. The first stage of the 
development of the national curriculum and assessment programme was the 
setting up of the Task (iroup on Assessment and Testing (TCiAT) with a 
remit to design the assessment programme. The report of this group (Depart- 
ment of Education and Science, 1988) put forward a blueprint for the struc- 
ture of the curriculum to which all subjects had to adhere. 
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The national-assessment programme, as outlined in the TGAT Report and the 
statutory orders, required that students be assessed against all the attainment 
targets (ATs) by their teachers and on some ATs by external tests (called 
standard-assessment tasks) at the ages of 7, 11, and 14. At these ages the 
results of teacher assessment (TA) and the external tests (SATs) were to be 
combined and must be reported towards the end of that school year.- At age 
Ml the external test is to be the General Certificate of Secondary Education 
(C;c:SK) the public examination which is currently taken by approximately 85 
per cent of the age group, and the grading system of the CiCSE was to be 
merged with the ten-level national curriculum scale. 

At the individual level, results must be reported to parents to allow 
implementation of the Parents' Clharter which requires all schools to report 
annually on all children in relation to every NC; subject, including comments 
on general progress and a record of attendance (Circular 14/^2). At the end of 
Key Stages the student's performance is to be reported in terms of levels 
(including at aged 7 years separate arithmetic, spelling and reading levels) and 
comparative information is to be given about all the other students of the 
same age /stage. This comparative information of course makes the produc- 
tion of local league tables easy, esen at age 7. 

Indeed reporting on school performance (Circular 7/92) is nov\- struc- 
tured specifically to allow comparative tables of school performance in public 
examination results at Ui and 18 (which are to be distributed by primary and 
middle schools to parents of children about to transfer to secondary school 
and published by the DfF in local newspapers). Tull public-examination re- 
sults at school level should be available at least two weeks before choice of 
secondary school has to be made. Averaged figures for the whole of Kngland 
will be supplied to governt>rs to go in school prospectuses. 'I'hc same proce- 
dures will eventually apply for national assessment results at the end of all Key 
Stages. 

■{'he only additional feature of the national-assessment proposals for Wales 
are that Welsh is assessed as a first language and as a second language. SA l's 
are therefore available in both Hnglish and Welsh, in Welsh medium schools, 
students are assessed using SA'l's on maths, science and Welsh at age 7, and 
these subjects together with Hnglish at the ages of 1 1 and 14 years. 

The first run of assessment for 7-year-olds in Hnglish, maths and science 
took place in IWl, the first statutory run for 14-year-olds will be in WS, for 
1 1 -year-olds in 1W4 and in that year also CiCSH will be reported in line with 
attainment targets and national-curriculum levels. Subjects beyond the core 
will come on stream and be assessed in later years, with technology being the 
first (l'W2 for 7-year-olds using a non-statutory SA T, VW for 14-year-olds, 
1W4 for 11 and IWS for U>-year-olds). All subjects should be included in the 
.issessmeiit programme at all ages by 1W7, though teacher assessment is likely 
to dominate beyond the core subjects, using non-statutory SA I s. 
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While the overall plan fur national assessment is the same (or all (our 
ages, there arc differences in articulation: national assessment at a^ecl Ui is 
dominated by the demands of CK^SK: the assessments fur 1 l-year-olds are as 
yet at the piloting stage; the 14-year-c)ld assessments were trialled in 
piloted in 1W2 and changed dramatically for 1W3. l lie assessment of 7-year- 
olds is furthest along the path of development. Tirst therefore I shall gi\ e a 
detailed account of the national-assessment progrannne (or 7-year-olds then I 
shall give a (necessarily) briefer account of the 14-year-old testing. The issues 
which are raised are, however, relevant to any criterion-reterenced perform- 
ance-based assessment programme used (or accountability purposes. 



Assessment at Age 7 

During the spring and early summer term ol'the year in which students reach 
the age of 7 (Year 2) teachers make an assessment ol'eaih student's level of 
attainment of levels 1-4 of the scale I 10 in relation to llu' atlainment lar^'ets 
of the core subjects, i eachers may make these assessments in any way they 
wish, but observatiun, regular informal .issessment .ind keeping e.x.unples of 
work, are all encouraged. In the first half o(" the summer term and tlu' sci ond 
half of the spring term the students are given by their teacher, a series of 
standard assessoient tasks (SA'i's) covering a sample ol' the cure .ittammeiit 
targets. 

liecausc of the reliance on teacher assessment, the 'i'(iAl' report suggested 
a complex process of group moderation through which teachers' .isscssments 
could be brought into line around a common standard and any variation 
between TA and SA T could be settled professionally. The conibination of TA 
.ind SA T results has been a contentious area; the ruling now is that where .in 
attainment target is assessed by both TA and SA T and the results differ the 
SA T result is to be 'preferred'. 

Since the proposals for the SA I s in the TGAT Report were innovatory 
and were a conscious attempt to move away from traditional standardi/vd 
procedures they will be described in some detail. The TCJAT report suggested 
th.it a mixture of instruments including tests, practical tasks and observations 
be med in order to minimi/e curriculum distortion and that a broad range of 
assessment instruments sampling a broad range of attainment targets would 
diseour.ige the narrowing tendency to teach to the test. Thus the TCIA'!' 
model was one which emphasized .i wide range of assessment tasks involving 
a wide range of response modes in order to ininimi/e tlu negative e(Tects 
normally associated with formal assessment and a range of assessments in 
different contexts to ensure content and task validity. These SA Is are. there- 
fore, in the mould of performance-based assessments which are currently 
receiving considerable attention in the USA. 

Harly on in the development of the SA'i's for Key Stage 1 the leipiire- 
ment was that they should cover as many attainment targets (A'!') as possible. 
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Tliis proved unwieldy since there are thiity-two ATs in the original curric- 
ulum structure for the core and the mode of assessment was to be active rather 
than paper and pencil tests of the traditional standardized type. 

In the event, the SATs used with 7-year-olds in W\ were a watered- 
down version of the TGA T proposals. The style of assessment was, however, 
active and similar to good infant-school practice: for example, the reading task 
at level 2 involved reading aloud a short passage from a children's book cho- 
sen from a list of popular titles, using dice to play maths 'games', using 
objects to sort, etc. 

Despite the reduction in the number of ATs tested from thirty-two to 
nine, the SAT administration in 1991 took a minimum of forty hours for a 
class of twenty-five to thirty students and was rarely managed without sup- 
port tor the class teacher, since most of the SATs were done with groups of 
four students. The SATs can thus be seen as matching good teaching practice, 
providing teachers wi'h detailed information about individual children, but 
being time-consuming and as we shall see, offering limited standardization for 
comparability purposes. 

In response to the widespread publicity about the amount of time the 7- 
ycar-old SA I s were taking the Prime Minister announced in the summer of 
I'Wl that for 1W2 there would be shorter standardized paper and pencil tests. 
(This announcement was made before formal evaluations of the SATs were 
available). The l'W2 SATs contained a reduced number of active tasks, and 
offered for a number of SATs a "whole-class' administrative procedure, which 
in fact few teachers used. The reading SAT stayed as a reading aloud tusk with 
the teachers making a running record and in addition an accuracy score. There 
were also two standardized tests: a traditional group-reading comprehension 
test with written response, and a group-spelling test. The reading test was 
optional at level 2 and above and the spelling test was compulsory for level 
.A and above. These two scores had to be reported separately alongside the 
maths "number" score, as well as the overall lesels for Hnglish, niatlis and 
science. 

hi I'W there were further changes with spelling and reading tomprelien- 
sion tests compulsory for all except level 1 as well as the reading and writing 
SA I s. different ATs in maths and science are covered each year m addition 
to "number" so that in 1 W3 7- year olds were assessed on algebra and physics. 
The testing package took around thirty hours of classroom time as it did m 
1W2. riuis at KSl we have a system which is a mix of SA I s (performance- 
type assessment), more traditional standardized tests and teacher assessment. 

At KS2, age 1 1, there are group tests {not tasks) in Knglish (two hours) 
maths (l-l'/4) hours and science (1-1'/4) hours. These tests are standardized 
and differentiated i.e.. the tests will be at three levels of difViculty covering 
lesels 1-2, 3-5, and and students must be entered at the appropriate lesel. 
As with KSl in 1W2 and I'W the 'process' attainment targets in each subject 
are not covered by the SAT, but ,issessed by TA. Whilst this is probably a 
more satisfactory way of assessing these skills it does mean that we run the 
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danger of this part of the curriculum bccominf; downgraded since it is not 
included in the 'high stakes' testing. 

Assessment at Age 14 

The trialling of SA I s for H-year-olds svhieh took place in IWl insolved 
extended tasks taking many hours of classroom time and covering a range of 
activities and response modes. The Secretary of State for F-ducation deemed 
this inappropriate and the pilot 'SA I s' in 1W2 svere short svritten tests done 
by svhole classes at the same time under examination conditions. Practical 
tests svere only to be set svhere there svas no alternative. 

As svith KSl the development agencies were first asked to assess each 
attainment target through SA I s. Not only did this make the test development 
task enormous, the preferral of SA T result to TA result svhere both svere 
asailable meant that SAT results at the individual student level had to be 
highly reliable; more so than the TCA T report had envisaged (Hrosvn. 1W2). 
[furthermore, the SA I s at age 14 have to cover all ten levels of the national 
curriculum. 

F-or the IWl trial the Secretary of State for l-ducation required an element 
of svritten testing taken under controlled conditions. Again, as svith KSl, 
before the evaluations svere complete the Secretary of State — svlio referred 
to the SATs as "elaborate nonsense" — announced changes to the SA Is. 
C:ontracts svith the development agencies svere terminated and nesv contracts 
svere put out to tender. The specifications for 1W2 required three tests per 
subject of 1-1 Vj hours covering all attainment targets, except the process ones 
svhieh svere assessed by teachers. Papers are set at four levels each covering a 
range of four NC levels: teachers select the level at svhieh to enter a student, 
although they svill not sec the examination papers beforehand. All the tests are 
taken on the same dates in June in formal examination conditions. 

One of the reasons put forsvard for changing the style of the assessments 
svas the amount of time the original SA Ts took, the same manageability issue 
that dogged the KSl assessments. Hosvever, the evalu.itions shosved that the 
KS.^ teachers did not find the task burdensome and felt that the active SA I s 
svere a valid svay of assessing performance (Hrosvn. 1W2; Stobart and Burgess. 
\W2\ jennings. 1W2). It seems clear that the decision to alter the assessments 
from active, extended performance-b.iscd SATs to timed svritten examinations 
was essentially a political one: at KS3 the SATs did not present a manageability 
problem, svere svidely felt to be valid and svere demonstrated to be suffi- 
ciently reliable. 

There have been particular problems svith the I-nglish tests at KS3. I he 
(lovernment summarily svithdresv the contract from the nesv test developer 
in 1W2. cluinged the specifications, put it out to tender and asvarded it to a 
f/i/>(/ agency for developing the 1W3 materials. There svas considerable debate 
in early 1W3 therefore about the merits of these assessments, since it seemed 
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tli.it tlicy could not li.isc been piloted. SHAC; <iiid ^oveniiiieiit iiiiiiisters, 
lio\vc\er, insisted tli.it the tests for 1W3 uxrv piloted (on .1 s.iniple of 13-ye.ir- 
olds) ill 1W2 despite the ch.in^e in development team and th.it the IW.isscss- 
nient uould be .1 full, reported run. Interestingly, the ch.iirnian of S1;A(! 
insisted tli.it the pilot p.ipers were modified in the light of comments from the 
ttMching profession, but .1 leak from SHAC indicated that papers with ques- 
tions identical to the pilot ones were to be used in summer CMuddling 
through in l-nglish". 7/ic Cuanlidii 2\A^)^. Mel.niic Phillips). Anxiety is such 
th.it ni.iiiy independent schools, which arc not obliged to follow the ii.itioiial 
curriculum, decided not to do the KS3 tests in 1 W3. Fveiilually in l'ebruar> 
\'>').^ the Secretary of State agreed that the results of the Hnglisli .issessnieiit 
would not be reported, except to parents, 

Changes Made in 1993 and 1994 

As well as the retreat from the sery open-ended SA I s at KSl from IWl to 
1W2. there were 'niiiior' curriculum changes and finally, a full review of the 
Wiiiouiil Ciiiiiiiiltwi iiuil //> ,-\.\.<c.v.<>H(7i/. by Sir Ron Dearing, which is out for 
Consult. itioii over sLinimec. I'J'M, 

The emphasis given to TA was reduced in l'.'")2/3 with test results 'pre- 
ferred' o\er TA results where both were avail.ible: subsequently TA was 
restricted Lirgcly to the few attaiiinieiit targets that were not being tested 
(teachers still had to report TA in all the A Is at KSl, but not until after the 
testing ssas done). The national curriculum itself w.is changed in \W2 when 
the number of attainment targets in ni.itlis and science were reduced. The 
curriculum is being changed again in 1W4, with the Dearing review focusing 
on sliniming-down the curriculum, in order to make it nianage.ible and real- 
istic and to allow 20 per cent of teaching time to be used at schools' discretion 
in KSl. 2 and 3. with 40 per cent at KS4. 

The reason for the whole-scale review by an outsider (Sir Ron Dearing 
had been CMiairnian of the Post OtVice) was the teacher-union boycott of the 
tests in 1W3. KS3 Hnglish te.ichers initiated the boycott, but were joined by 
their colleagues in other subjects and from KSl. The Fnglish curriculum had 
been changed a number of times and was highly contentious. The 'last straw' 
for Einglish te.ichers was the formal tests to be given to 14-ycar-olds in lune 
which they considered to be banal. I he boycott argument was based on 
the extra workhud caused by the tests and marking: this claim (put fci^ward 
by one niajor. but not militant, union) was upheld in the courts and :;'l the 
unions then niobili7.cd a boycott at both Key Stages. Although a number of 
schools did do the tests, and indeed much of the KSl assessment had been 
Completed by April 1W3, most did not send in their results. The Elducation 
Secret.iry could not therefore publish the school and I. HA league tables he had 
pl.iiiiied in 1W3. Sir Ron Dearing w.is appointed to carry out the review in 
March one week (approximately) before the NASUW T voted to boycott the 
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tests; in early April it was dc-cmcd to be a legitimate trade dispute; (approx- 
imately) one week later Sir Ron was given his terms of reference. At the end 
of April the Appeal C^ourt unanimously ruled the boycult as legal (Lawton. 
I'W4). The Education Secretary never quite believed the boycott would stick: 
he suggested that refusal to test might result in cuts in resources: lie reminded 
school governors that it was their statutory duty to ensure that national- 
curriculum assessment was implemented: he said he would be holding heads 
and gosernor.. to their legal duties: and he was under pressure to introduce 
legislation to compel teachers to administer the test. In the end only 5 per cent 
of KS3 schools sent in their results (Nuttall and Stobart. IW4). 

The constant change ni the curriculum and assessment has been very 
difficult for teachers who understandably feel that no sooner do they get the 
hang of the material than it is changed again. I he Hearing review recom- 
mends no further change at all for the next five years. 

Teacher assessment is also back on the agenda, with the requirement that 
I A and S I results be reported side-by-side. so that "teacluT assessment and test 
results will have equal status" (School Examinations and Assessment Clouiuil. 
IW3). I bis IS a welcome inov ;- but it is not yet clear how this will look when 
it is reported, what weight I A will carry for high-stakes purposes e.g.. second- 
ary transfer, and what parents will make of different results for I A and tests. 
Apparently, the I'riine Minister himself insisted to the Dearing review that 
I A should not replace tests, as some had been suggcsving. The term moderation 
has disappeared unfortunately, with "audit" appearing instead, denoting a veri- 
fication or quality-control mechanism rather than professional deselopiiieiit. 

I eachers at primary level are being urged to move away from "tick-lists" 
which record every Standard of Achievement (SoA) attained for each child in 
favour of a more holistic approach (ref. I etter to Heads A/ WW from Ofsted. 
( )t IMC;i (Wales) and SC:AA RccorMin; .Sfm/cHfs' Adiiiirmcnt). 'l eachers should 
look across the statements at a level and decide whether, on the whole, the 
students" performance is closer to level 2 or level (Clircular ]]/')?>). I he 
multifarious SoAs (22H at KSI in the three core subjects) are gcnng to be 
replaced, as part of the simplification process, by level descriptions (broader 
descriptions of performance like the Western Australian student outcome state- 
ments and the C;c:SF grade descriptors). 

Testing at KSI was reduced in I'm (and KS2 tests piloted) with no tests 
111 science; in maths only number is tested, and in Hnglish only reading and 
vyritiiig tests (although spelling and handwriting will be assessed in these). 
I he testing time should be reduced by h.ilf. l A will be required for all the 
A Is. I lie tests in IW4 for KS2 and 3 were restricted to the core (Hnglish. 
maths and science) and were less demanding in terms of student time (6-7 
hours) and iii.irking (quicker and simpler). Results in terms of NC levels only 
have to be reported to parents for Hnglish, maths and science now at ages 7. 
! I and 14 (previously all the subjects of the national curriculum were to have 
reporled in levels). In the intervening years schools can continue to report 
achievement in any way they choose. 
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In 1W4 at least one union is continuing with the boycott on the grounds 
that testing should be suspended pending the curriculum changes. Many pri- 
mary schools are, however, doing the KSl assessment although they may not 
report the results and enough have volunteered to do the 11-ycar-old tests to 
make up the 2 per cent pilot planned for 1W4. When I visited one of our 
research-project primary schools in the middle of May — they were doing the 
KS2 tests with their top class (1 1-year-olds) — both teachers and children felt 
it to be quite unproblematic. The school was also doing the KSl assessment 
which the head described as 'routine now'. 

Along with the slimming down of the NC and more recognition given 
to 'I'A, the government announced in December 1993 that league tables would 
not be published at 7 and 14, only at 1 1 and 16 (these latter two being at the 
end of primary school and the end of compulsory school respectively). 

Assessment at Age 16 

The Ceneral Certificate of Secondary Education (GCSE) is the public exam- 
mation currently taken by students at 16+. This is. itself a relatively new 
e,><amination with the first papers taken in 19S8. The changes which were 
brought in with GCSE were: it involved use of coursework assessment rather 
than 100 per cent examination, thus oral, practical and extended project work 
pi.iy an important part in the assessment; it was aimed at the whole ability 
range; differentiated exam papers (pitched at different levels) were therefore 
required for some subjects; it was intended to be criterion-referenced so that 
candidates could be graded in relation to their own performance rather than 
in relation to how others performed. 

i'he GCSE has, it is generally acknowledged, brought about changes in 
teaching style and content resulting in a broadening of students' curricular and 
pedagogic experience. A higher proportion of the age group takes it than was 
the case with the previous 16+ exams (over H5 per cent of the age group enters 
at least one subject). Coursework assessment has had a powerful effect in 
many schools; 100 per cent coursework-asscsscd syllabuses are popular in 
English and are available in a number of other subjects. The move towards 
criterion-referencing has been problematic and students are graded on the 
basis of rather loose grade descriptions, wh" ' the proportions achieving each 
grade were held roughly constant in the first two years in line with the pre- 
vious public examination. Since the announcement of the national assessment 
proposals the search for better criterion referencing for GCSE has been halted. 

Ironically, one of the justifications for making GCSE criterion-referenced 
was that it would help to raise standards: since there would be no limit on the 
number of students able to gain top grades this would encourage teachers and 
students to aim, and achieve, higher. The percentage of the age group gaining 
the top three grades has in fact risen, with the result that there are claims now 
being made that the exam is too easy. When aligned with national-curriculum 
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levels, level 10 is to be harder than the previous grade A. Coursework assess- 
ment is also seen by the administration as being not sufficiently rigorous and 
too dependent on teachers; as a result for most subjects a niaxiinum of 20 per 
cent of the marks will be awarded for coursework in future. 

Since the introduction of the national curriculum into schools two changes 
have been announced to it which have resulted directly from the difficulties 
of aligning the GCSE with the national curriculum and assessment programme. 
The government's intention is to retain GCSE as the standards flagship and 
it is not prepared for a weakening or watering-down of its requirements. 
Since each CJCSE course requires 10 per cent of curriculum time (for the two 
years from 14-16) it is clear that not all students could follow a GCSE course 
in all ten national curriculum subjects (plus religious education) since this 
would in theory leave no time for other non-statutory aspects of the curric- 
ulum (for example, classics, a second foreign language, personal, social and 
health education, etc.). At the beginning of IWl the Secretary of State for 
Education thus announced that the full national curriculum would only be 
followed up to the age of 14. From 14-16 all students must follow a full 
GCSE course in the core subjects (English, mathematics and science): all stu- 
dents must study technology and a modern foreign language but not neces- 
sarily to GCSE level; all students must follow a course of cither history or 
geography or half of each; only a full course will be examined by GCSE. Art 
and music will be optional at this stage as will physical education, although^ 
schools are expected to encourage all students to continue with some form of 
the latter. Subjects which are not assessed via the C;c;SK (all except the core) 
may be assessed via examinations developed by the vocational examining 
bodies. The expectation is that more able students will take (;CSF.s while less 
able students will go for the vocational qualifications. Thus the notion of a full 
entitlement curriculum for all. offering a broad general education to 16, has 
been watered down: the "option" system at 14 will be similar to that already 
operating in many schools, and an academic/vocational divide is built in. 
(That said, all students must continue with a full course of science and some 
technology to 16.) 

The second major change to come about is j restructuring of the maths 
and science curricula. The original national-curriculum structure gave maths 
fourteen attainment targets and science seventeen. The examining bodies which 
are responsible for producing, selling, marking and analysing the C.CSE 
announced that they c<)uld not report performance on the ten-level scale in 
relation to this attainment-target structure. As a result both curricula have 
been streamlined to five (broader) attainment targets with approximately half 
the number of statements of attainment, while the programmes of study re- 
main largely unchanged. This new structure should therefore not affect teach- 
ing plans but will make the assessment simpler for both teachers and examining 
bodies. 

In December 1W3 the government decided to leave the (;c;SH as it is, 
still reporting in grades A to Ci — the tlCSE boards having found it difficult 
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to suitfh from awarding gr.idcs to ,i\v,ir(iing levels — (with a new starred A 
f^radi- in order to 'raise stJiid.irtis") and it \s ill UDt be incorporated intu the N(! 
ten-lcvd scale. This lias comprdiiiised llic existoiuv of the ten-le\el scale, 
\^■hieh tin- Dearing reviesv opted to retain, since it now etVcctively finishes ,it 
14. The national currieuluiii itself", following the Hearing rev iew, ,ilters .it 14, 
leaving time for vocatioii.il options .it 14 Id. We then h,ue three nation, il 
curricula at U)+: academic and j^ciier.!! (assessed tlirmi|;li A-level) voe.itioiial 
(assessed through (;NV(.Js) ,iiid occii|i,itioiial (assessed throii};li NV(,Js), 

It is ,1 clear iiidicitioii ofthe percened iiiiportaiice of" the (iC^Sl- tli,it its 
requirements u cre allou cd to niodifV the ii.ition.il ciirricuhiiii ami assessment 
prograniiiie in this svay rather tli.iii \ice \ersa. riirtlierniore, the return to- 
uMrds the doiiiiiiatioii of the torni,il writti-ii ex,iiiiiii,itioii mirrors develop- 
ments in relation to the SA I s. This will be discussed further in the next 
section. 



Assessment Issues 

1 developments in assessment in the UK over the i,ist .S-S years have attempted 
to embrace a range of" new approaches: criterion referencing, teaeher-based 
assessment, active process-b,ised assessment tasks, and coursework assess- 
ment. This shift in assessment paradigm from a broadly psychometric, norni- 
retereiiced, ex.'.niinatioii-based model tow.irds an educ.itional assessment model 
is well illustrated by the philosophy outlined by the ICJA T Report. Teacher 
assessment, it said, should be a fundamental element ofthe system and the 
mrormatioii should serve several purposes: forni.itive, diagn(>stic, suiiiiiiati\ e 
(to record the overall .ichievenient of a student in a systeiii.itie way) and 
evalu.itive (so that .ispeets ofthe vvork of a school could be assessed), 'ilie 
report was acknowledged as being far-sighted, professionally supportive and 
likely to encourage goiui practice in assessment and teaching. There v\ere, 
however, criticisms from some educ.itioiiists ofthe l()-le\el system, concerns 
o\er the extent of external testing, the pl.iyiiig dow n of teacher assessiiieiit in 
rel.ition to S.A i s and the publication of unadjusted ii.itional assessment results 
as a b.isis tor school accountability. 

The move tov\ards criterion referencing, eontiiuiou-. assessment based on 
teacher ludgmeiit, .iiui active .ir extended assessment tasks are coninion to 
(KiSTl and national assessment, i'lie latter tv\o eleiiients are tinie-consuiiiiiig 
for teachers but .ire seen as contributing to their profession.il role. Where the 
teacher-based .issessiiieiits are linked with external assessment and/or reported 
as p.irt of a certif'ication procedure, exterii.il moderation is involved, vvliicli is 
also time and resource-consuming, but can .igain act to promote professional 
development. 

Other developments in .issessnieiit pr.icticc in the UK include gr.ided 
.issessineiit and Rvcords of" Acliieveiiieiit (Ko/\). (ir.uied .issessmeiit developed 
from attempts to modularize the curriculum and to offer students shorter 
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term ^oals and individual rates of pronrcssion througii tlic currituluiii. llu' 
assessments themselves ean be either classroom-based or examination-based, 
although the latter is difficult to reconcile with the notion of readiness — this 
is, taking the assessment only when ready to pass — which is a crucial element 
in the argument for the motivating properties of graded assessment. CJraded 
assessment has been a popular development at secondary-school level, in maths 
and modern languages in particular, and teachers have reported increased stu- 
dent motivation, notably among the less able. Tlierc are, however, organiza- 
tional problems relating to management and flexibility, and technical problems 
relating to the hierarchical ordering of material and the grade descriptions on 
the certificates awarded. Problems of developing statements which express 
unambiguous hierarchies of attainment, the level of specificity of criteria and 
the generalizability of performance beyond the context of the assessment are 
the same as those raised by other forms of criterion-referenced assessment. A 
number of graded assessment schemes have been made equivalent to C.CSE. 
but since the ed'.ct about the amount of terminal examination assessment re- 
quired for CiC.SH, their future is in doubt. Graded assessment, then, is built 
on .1 model of Icirning which requires learners to have clear information on 
learning objectives and regular feedback; thus it is more interactive than the 
traditional secondary-school examination and course. 

I he model underlying profiles and Records of Achievement (!U)A) is 
r.ither more interactive and dynamic. It also involves stating objectives, but 
these should be discussed and negotiated with the student. Dialogue with the 
students should include reflections on their attainment, and through dialogue, 
students should come to accept more responsibility for their own learning. 
I he content of the KoA is also wider than the narrowly academic: it is an 
attempt to provide more comprehensive, constructive and meaningful records 
of students' achievement in school, cniaiialing from an era in which public 
examinations were aimed (>nly at the to]) M) per cent of the ability range, 
•profiling' is the procedure in which students and teachers jointly construct an 
assessment record over a wide range of academic and personal objectives. The 
HoA is the sunimative document which results from the profiling process and 
which students have when they leave school or college. This is sometimes 
known as descriptive reporting or assessment, and the limitation on it as far 
as accountability or evaluative procedures are concerned, is that the descrip- 
tions arc not amenable to numerical or grade-based summarizing. Indeed the 
proponents of UoA would be against such a move since modifying the 
sunimative document to produce quantitative descriptors would jeopardize 
the nature of the profiling pr(»cess and the centrality of the formative, teacher- 
student interaction. 

UoAs have been essentially a grass-roots development, mostly at second- 
ary level. In l'J84 the government said that it was committed to UoAs for all 
school leavers by the end of that decade. In IWO the DI'S regulations on 
reporting student achievements were called Ktcords of Achievement, but the 
requirement was simply for a document of record, not for the profiling process 
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which leads up to it. This process is not forbidden: indeed the regulations 
state that what is being legislated for is the minimum and that good practice 
will suggest more. This good practice is, however, time-consuming and given 
the range of legally required activities it is not clear to what extent the full 
RoA process will survive. From 1993 all school leavers are required to be 
given J national Record of Achievement which will include information on 
qualifications, evidence of skills, attendance rate, success in non-academic 
spheres and a personal statement by the student. 

One problem raised by the introduction of SATs into the national- 
assessment progr.inune at age 7 was that of comparability. The administration 
of SA I s IS quite different from that of standardized tests: in the SATs the 
must iiiiport.nit consideration is that students should understand what is ex- 
jiected ol'tlieni. Thus there was no restriction im what was said, or on the use 
of' the skills of another adult who was normally present in the classroom. 
1 here w.is no restriction on non-linguistic methods of presentation, there 
w.is im limit on students working in whatever language or ctmibination of 
languages they iiornially use in mathematics or science. However, students 
were not .illowed to explain tasks to each other nor could children whose 
mother tongue is not liiiglish have the Kiiglish tasks explained to them in 
their mother tongue. 

Standardization of these assessments was therefore enormously problem- 
atic .iiul this raises problems of interpretation, instructions to teachers were 
not specific beyond making certain that the child understood the task. Whilst 
this is, of course, entirely appropriate for assessing very young children the 
lack of standardized introduction for the assessment tasks meant that there 
was great variation across teachers and also between administrations by the 
same teacher. In addition, the statements of attainment are not sufficiently 
clear to allow teachers to make unambiguous judgments about performance; 
the criteria in this criterion-referenced assessment system were in many cases 
not specific enough for assessment purposes. This lack of reliability, in assess- 
ment terms, means that any use of results for comparability or accountability 
purposes is highly suspect. 

A further issue was that of manageability, and this derives from the 
enhanced validity of the tasks. The IWl SA'I's for 7-year-()lds were by the 
large performance assessments. For e.xample, multiplication, subtraction and 
addition were assessed through children throwing dice as in a game and hav- 
ing to add or multiply the numbers thrown on the dice; floating and sinking 
in science was assessed through a practical task in which the children were 
provided with a range of objects and a large tank of water. The children had 
to predict which objects would float or sink and try and develop a hypothesis 
(since it could take a week or more to assess a whole class of children on this 
p.irtieul.ir task ,it one point in the summer term every infant school classroom 
could be seen to be full of water, waterlogged objects and rotting pieces of 
fruit: all the children were reported to have enjoyed it!); at level 2 reading was 
assessed by children reading aloud from a hook chosen from a range of good 
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children's story books (the list of twenty story books to be used at this level 
svas published first in a national newspaper; within a week all the books were 
out of stock from bookshops); they were assessed by their teachers for fluency 
as they read and then asked questions when they had finished reading in order 
to test their comprehension. In addition there were some paper and pencil 
tasks to be done in maths on an illustrated worksheet and a story to be written 
in order to assess writing. In the majority of tasks, however, the children did 
not have to write their answers. Teachers were allowed to help the children 
produce the written answer e.g.. in science, and were allowed to make their 
own judgments about whether the child understood or was able to do the task 
in hand. Bilingual children were allowed to have an interpreter for the maths 
and the science tasks. The tasks were therefore time-consuming but matched 
the real tasks and activities that we wish children to be able to do better than 
standardized tests or written exams can. 

There is clear evidence that the IWl KSl SATs were not particularly 
reliable (Gipps, 1993); in psychometric terms they sacrificed reliability for 
content, even construct, validity. In assessment this is no bad thing unless one 
wishes to use the results for comparability or accountability purposes. This is 
exactly what the government's requirements for national assessment are: the 
publication of results and the formation of league tables (a rank order of 
schools) in order to implement a market model of school choice. For this 
purpose tests which are highly reliable are needed so that comparisons can 
be made with confidence. This is essentially the direction in which national 
assessment (and GCSE) are moving. 



Policy Issues 

The (;C:SE with its certificating role is a classic example of a 'high stakes' 
assessment, and it is clear that it has had an effect on curriculum and peda- 
gogy. The national assessment SATs for England and Wales are also 'high 
stakes' (since students, schools and possibly teachers will be evaluated on the 
basis of results) and there is preliminary evidence that the style and content of 
the early SATs for 7-ycar-olds have influenced infant teachers' practice (Na- 
tional Foundation for Educational Research, 1992). In both these cases many 
of the moves are towards what educationists would regard in the main as 
better practice: a move away from restrictive teaching and learning styles and. 
at 7. towards more work with small groups of children (Gipps et oL, 1W2). 
In both cases also, the central role of the teacher in the assessment process has 
contributed to their professional development and engagement. 

Assessment trends, however, are in the process of reversal: the govern- 
ment is not in favour of courscwork assessment, tinic-consuniing performance- 
based SATs, or teacher assessment dominating at certificating or reporting 
stages. The move is therefore back towards the domination of traditional 
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cxjiiiiiLition procedures .iiul p.ipcr .incl pencil exercises with all that this will 
mean for tl.issroom practice, 'ihat said, the traditional examination proce- 
dures arc not ofthe imiltiple-choice type but aliuw for assessment of extended 
essay writing and higher-order thinking skills: thus they already involve sonic 
performance, or authentic, assessments which the USA is seeking. 

The feasibility, and effect, of working to a defined progression of teach- 
ing and learning, with its underlying concept of linear progression which is 
at odds with constructivist models of learning, has yet to be judged. The 
effect of having high status external assessment in oidy the core can be pre- 
dicted, yet the fact that the rest ofthe curriculum is legislated may soften the 
effect. It is. h(iwe\er. a significant reversal ofthe move towards an educa- 
tional model ol assessment. and it is important to ask why this has happened. 

Assessment is being used by this administration, as by many others, to 
ge.ir up the education system, to raise standards and to fcirce accountability on 
sc hools. Ill this climate teachers are not to be trusted as their own evaluators. 
Neither are 'elaborate, time-consuming' assessment tasks considered appro- 
priate. The formal, unseen examination has served the system well in the past, 
so the argument goes, and will do so again. It is seen as more objective, 
reli.ihle .iiid cheaper. It is also felt by many traditionalists that the more open 
relationship between teacher and student, which is a strength of the RoA 
movement, for example, is inappropriate. 

I'here are two fundamental issues which, in the case of national assess- 
ment, have contributed to this reversal of fortune. The tVst lies in the TCiAT 
model itself In the TCJA T report there was little mention of standards and 
how these could be raised by testing, and limited emphasis on accountability 
procedures. I'he tone of the report was thus at odds with the political climate 
within which national curriculum and assessment was introduced. Small 
wonder then that, as teachers complained of the workload involved in SATs 
and the low level of standardization became clear, the Prime Minister said the 
'SATs' for 1W2 would be largely paper and pencil tests, standardi/ced. and 
capable of being taken by the whole class at omc. In addition, the model of 
assessment is essentially one that is not suited to surveying the performance 
of every .student of a particular age group at a certain point in time, particularly 
given the complex structure ofthe national curriculum to which it is linked. 
The national-assessment blueprint thus did not support the administration's 
requirements. Add to that the apparent lowering of standards in C;c:SH and 
the administration clearly telt thai it was time to call a halt to these particular 
educational developments. 

rhe second issue is that the model as it was being articulated simply 
did not wc>rk. (iiven a complex and detailed criterion-referenced assessment 
system, it may be possible to require teachers to assess every child on every 
criterion and to report this four times during their school career, but it is not 
possible to link this with external, project-type assessment of d'ciy student on 
a high proportion ofthe criteria, at a particular point in the school yeai . It is 
simply too time-consuniiiig. and if both llic I A and llie SA I s have to be 
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inodnatfci cxtcrii.illy in order t'> provide for comparability the task bca)mc^ 
even more daunting. 

l iie problem is that the SA T as originally conceived is simply not appro- 
priate tor assessing literally hundreds ot" assessment points: in any case it 
becomes too time consuming for testing whole age groups of students, 
particularly at a certain point in time. It is on the other hand ideal to support 
individual, formative and diagnostic assessment by teachers for their own 
purposes. Continuous assessment by teachers can be summed up at the end ot 
key stages to gi\e suinmative information. In the UK. however, wc tend to 
take the view that sumniative assessment, particularly if it is also to be used 
for evaluative purpo^es or for certification and selection, nmst be taken out ot 
the hands of teachers, i'hus teacher assessment is not to be used at the end ot 
key stages because teacher assessment is liable to be unreliable and/or biased. 
So goes the argument, it is of course true that teachers do need some form of 
referencing if their standards are to be comparable across the country, which 
fairness and equity demand. At C;(:SE and A level, external markers and 
moderation processes have been developed to deal with this issue and it is 
widely accepted (though not necessarily on a particularly good basis) that this 
produces reliable judgments. I lowever. an assessment system which relied on 
widespread moderation and e\ten<ied marking when applied to four age groups 
simultaneously would clearly be unmanageable. And in any case as I.inn ckjI. 
(IWl) put it '. . . if great weight is attached to the traditional criteria of effi- 
ciency, reliability and comparability of assessments from year to year, the more 
complex and time-consuming pertormanee-hased measures will compare 
unfavourably with traditional stand.ntiised tests' (I.inn (( al.. IWl). 

The authors of the TCA T report niamt.iin that their plan has been mis- 
interpreted, hence the problems: but there are. nevertheless, major technical 
problem> inherent in the blueprint (Cipps, i9<J2). And to suggest that 
sumniative assessment could wait until Hi when reporting was required at all 
tour ages was n.iive. to say the least. What is almost more surprising is why 
the r(;A T report vv.is accepted in the first place, given the political .igeiida. 

Another problem with the original TClA'i' model was that it suggested 
that the s.inic system of assessment could serve all required purposes: format- 
ive, diagnostic, sumniative and evaluative. The notion that one programme ot 
assessment could fulfil four functions was always questionable and has been 
shown to be false: difTereiit purposes require different models ofassesMuent 
and difTerent relationships between teacher and student. Assessment for forma- 
tive purposes is essentially carried out by the teacher in an informal way, often 
with no clear conclusions, but the repeated assessment at an informal le\el 
allows the teacher to form valid as^essnlents of the student's performance 
particularly because he or she is able to assess the student in a number of 
settings and contexts. lAleriial assessment for suinmative and evaluative pur- 
posts tends to he one-off and external to the teacher-student relationship. 
Assessment iiiforiiiatioii '.i.llected formatively by teachers, when summari/'ed 
can be unrelialile and if used for the purposes of accountability or quality 
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control is unsuitable; its use for this latter purpose in turn severely impairs its 
formative role. Wc knew this already, \vc have simply had it confirmed by the 
recent assessment events. It imy be possible to design one assessment system 
which measures performance at school level for accountability purposes and 
at individual student level for selection purposes whilst at the same tmie sup- 
porting the teaching-learning process but we have not yet done it. 

'I he key must be teachers' own assessments across the full range of the 
curriculum giving due weight to listening, speaking and higher-order process 
skills. Teachers must be supported in this by the provision of proper training 
in assessment techniques and materials — rather like our original SATs — 
which they can take off the shelf and use at their own discretion to support 
their judgment (see Harlen et al., 1W2), Any national or district programme, 
if the results are to be published or used for comparability purposes, needs to 
be standardized so that it can offer some reliability. It is likely to have limited 
validity and will not offer the same scope for supporting teaching, and thus 
needs to be kept to a niiiiinium and if possible of low significance. 

It is vital to resist the inipo.sition of external assessment programmes 
for accountability purposes which purport to offer high-quality information 
when they do not, and resist any move to high-stakes testing, particularly if 
it involves an emphasis on narrow forms of testing, because of its effect on 
teaching. 



Conclusion 

There are three lessons to be learnt from recent developments in the UK: 
good quality assessment is time-consuming and requires commitment; the 
two genera! functions of assessment are difTuult to reconcile; assessment frame- 
works which do not support the aims of a powerful administration are un- 
likely to survive. 

The Scottish experience is particularly pertinent here: until 1W2 the 
government did not have a strong base in Scotland; teachers are better organ- 
ized professionally than in England, and parents have stronger educational 
rights. The result of teachers' and parents' an.\ieties over national assessment 
is that the role of external tests has changed from overriding teachers' assess- 
ments to supporting them, since they can be given when teachers decide 
students are ready. Fuitherinore. the absence of any requirement to publish 
school results to enable comparison shows that the Scottish model is weaker 
on the accountability side and stronger on the professional side. This is in 
direct contrast to the direction of developments in the rest of the UK. 

The difference between the educational body and the political body is not 
Just one of ideology, hut also of power. It is, however, the case that enforced 
change does not always wipe out previous practice. There have been sufficient 
(ievelopments in the UK involving good practice in assessment, with teachers 
who have been involved in them convinced of their educational value, that it 
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may be possible for these techniques, approaches and attitudes to survive the 
return to narrow testing practice, with all that this will mean for teaching and 
learning. 

Notes 

I l iiis ih.iptir is li.iM-d nil a review produced tor the entitled /'n/>i7 Assissiwtit 

111 llu- I Midi/ Kitif^Joni (C;ipps, 

1 In l.ite \'>'>2 the SATs wore renamed standard t.isks or tests (S is) to distinguish 
them f'rnm the Amcritan Schohistic Aptitude Test, in this chapter they are rctcrred 
to as SATs since tli.it is what they were during the period described. 
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Re-forming the Curriculum in 
New Zealand 
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New Zealand was colonized from IJritain and the settlers brought with them 
the view of schooling current back 'home'. On their arrival, however, they 
found the Maori, the lanf^ata whetma ('people of the land"), firmly in posses- 
sion of the country {Aotcaroa). F-or hundreds of years there had flourished a 
lively society with a material culture, a subsistence economy, a social system, 
an artistic traditic-^, and. of course, education in the sense of conscious and 
successful attempts to hand on various aspects of the culture to the young 
(Davidson. 1W4). C;c)nflicts between the Pakcha (non-Maori) and Maori 
approaches to education seemed inevitable. Initially, however, the invader 
triumphed and a school system based on the imported culture was established 
for both Maori and settler. 

hi recent years, however, the dominance of the Pakelia m education has 
been chal enged and elements of Maori culture and language have been given 
a iiio'-e pL-ominent place in the curriculum. In addition to the I'aha Maori 
(Maori aspects) taught in all schools there are bilingual schools, 'cultural 
ininiersion' schools. Kohanga Reo and Kura Kaupapa Maori. These latter are 
kindergartens and schools organized and maintained by Maori, m which Maori 
language is the medium of instruction and Maori culture a major focus of 
study. 

I he ■>ther long- standing conflict relating to the curricnhim was thai of 
religion in schools. In iS77. the Colony opted for a system of primary education 
which was 'free, secular and compulsory'. The Roniaii Catholic Church found 
this unacceptable and set up its own system of education which by the middle 
of the twentieth century w;:s so complete that almost every Catholic child 
could gain a full primary and secondary education at Catholic schools, staffed 
almost entirely by members of religious orders. I"ollowing the \')75 Con- 
ditional integration Act. all Catholic schools became 'integrated' within the 
state system uhile the Church authorities retained control over the curric- 
uhiiii in relation to the schools' 'special character'. 

.Some Protestant schools were alM) set up after 1H77 but the Protestant 
churches attacked the 'secular clause' directly and c.unpaigiied consistently to 
have religion included in the school curriculum. In this they were opposed by 
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the C:.itluilic C:luir(li ( jiist .is the ( .itliolic claim for M.itc aid" was \ig(.niiisly 
opposed by I'rotestant dcnoniiiiatidiis). I liey were iinsiKeessful in securing a 
place for religion in the otVieial cinriciiliini of the state school hut. by the use 
of legal loopholes" and minor legisLitive changes, a short period of religion 
teaching each week is possible in state schools. 

Apart from these two issues — Maori language and culture and religious 
education — the curriculum of New Zealand schools has not been seriously 
contested. In the latter part of the nineteenth century there was debate about 
the proper education for girls and in the early years of this century attempts 
were made to introduce technical subjects into the classical and scientific cur- 
riculum of the secondary .schools. In fact, the aims and curriculum of the 
secondary schools remained basically unchanged and not until the iy4()s was 
there really substantial change in the clientele and the curriculum: for over 
seventy years the secondary school remained as a 'preparatory' school through 
which students would gain entry to the university. 

Kven the advent of the technical high schools did not have the desired 
effect, rhey were founded in I'JOS to provide a more relevant education for 
students not preparing for university careers. Yet from the outset, their aim was 
not as \oeational as ttie name suggests; 'hi otlier countries a technical school 
is typically a tr.ide school serving the needs of a single industry or gri>up of 
industries. New Zealand conditions have always been hostile to the develop- 
ment of this sort of institution" (C;uniniing and C:umming. 1978. p. 123). 
Unlike the traditional secondary schools they were, however, co-educational 
.md from their foundation until the l'AM)s they offered pre-vocational training 
(in agricultural, industrial, commercial, and domestic skills). In addition, these 
schools provided an academic course for those heading for university and so 
became more and more similar to the ordinary secondary schools. The tech- 
nical schools soon vanished in substance and. eventually, in name b-jt the 
secondary system as a whole was soimi to undergi> a massive reorganization 
of aims and curriculum. 

In IWf) the newly elected Labour Cknernment abolished the proficiency 
examination at the end of primary school and a few years later raised the 
school-leaving age to 15. This ensured that, as Mcllraith put it at the time, 
'the doors of every secondary schoi^l ... are open" (Cunmiing and Cumniing. 
l';7H. p. 257). The influx of students required a substantial re-examination 
of the curriculum, and the Thomas C;()nimittee (l'M2) achieved a major re- 
organization involving a 'common core": physical education. Hnglish. social 
studies, general science, mathematics, music, art and craft. Students who 
completed a three-year course in these and certain optional studies could present 
themselves for the School Clertificate examination which became and rem.iins 
today (though not without nuich criticism) the main national examination 
faced by secondary students. 

The primary-school curriculum had been quite broad all along. When 
c:.i:. Ueeby became Hirector Ceneral under the first l..>bour C'lovernment. he 
instituted a review of the primary-school cwriculum, subject by subject. The 
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review took ten years and involved widespread consultation with teachers at 
all levels (Beeby, 1992, pp. 138-9). This became a prominent and important 
part of syllabus development m New Zealand so that while the education 
system was very centralized and the curriculum laid down, the profession in 
the main identified with the content of the syllabus. 

From time to time, however, the school curriculum became the symbolic 
focus of wider political discontent. This manifested itself in the talk of 'declin- 
ing standards', 'basics and frills' and 'social engineering'. During the period of 
the third Labour Government (1972-5) a number of official reports advocated 
more stress on 'social education', "personal education', "values education', "health 
education' and 'sex education'. These caused a great furore among the public 
and the reports were strongly criticized by some church groups and the business 
community. 

Under the Muldoon government, the Mini.stcr of Education (Mr Merv 
Wellington) conducted a strong personal campaign to use the school curricii- 
luni to facilitate high 'standards' in the 'basics' and promote 'traditional val- 
ues". By 1984, he was ready to act and a new curriculum was produced for 
implementation in l'."85. The key elements of the new curriculum were: 

• A rigid time allocation to all the 'basic' subjects at all levels from new 
entrants to i'orm 5. 

• A renewed stress on the socializing aspects of schooling ('social re- 
spi)iisihility', 'national pride', "work habits', and so on) and a down- 
playing of the themes of personal development, and individual 
autonomy. 

• A cautious attitude concerning Maori culture, imilti-ciilt iral ediici- 
tion. social studies, economic studies, computer education and career 
ediK.ition. 

Unfortunately for Mr Wellington's curriculum the government was 
defeated at the 1984 election and Mr Russell Marshall became Minister of 
i-;ducation in the fourth Labour Government. His educational philosophy svas 
a liberal-progressive one and he made significant changes to the examinations 
and qualification system of the secondary school. He then turned his attention 
to the school curriculum more directly and set up his own curriculum review 
which, predictably, produced the sort of vaguely progressivist document typical 
of Labour administrations. As a result of this, the Department produced a 
draft National Curriculum Statement for New Zealand schools (1988). {"his 
covered the whole system from new entrants (5-year-olds) to senior-second- 
ary classes. It was meant to be a 'draft curriculum framework within which 
schools could plan their programmes. Like recent documents in other coun- 
tries, it divided the curriculum into eight areas: culture and heritage; language; 
creative and aesthetic development; mathematics; practical abilities; living in 
society; science, technology and environn.ent; health and well-being. Hut the 
real 'reforms' of education were to come from quite a different direction. 
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The first three years of Labour's time in office (1984-7) had been devoted 
to major restructuring of the economy along monetarist lines. In this context, 
Russell Marshall's educational programme seemed like a nostalgic rerun of 
earlier Labour reforms of education. His Curriculum Review was strongly criti- 
cized by Treasury, now exerting great power over the Minister of Finance 
and the Government. In the opinion of Treasury the review: 

• holds unstated and narrow assumptions as to the nature and purpose 
of education; 

• overlooks issues as to; community and education values and bene- 
fits, the relationship between education and the economy and the 
nature of government assistance; 

• does not tackle issues of management and consumer choice, (quoted 
in C:odd, IWO, pp. i'M-.S) 

It was clear that Russell Marshall, Minister of Hducation and the liberal 
educators whom he represented were on a collision course with the powerful 
Treasury and the business interests it spoke for. On the re-election of l.;ibour 
in 1987, the Prime Minister. IXivid l.ange, relieved Marshall of the educational 
portfolio and took it himself liven before assuming the position, Lange had 
been influential in encouraging the setting up of a Taskforce on Educational 
Administration chaired by Brian I'icot, a businessman. On 10 May 1988, its 
report (The Picot Report) was released with proposals for a radical restructuring 
of the education system. The report, virtually unchanged, became govern- 
ment policy with the release of 'loiuorrow's Schools on 7 August 1988. In broad 
terms, the Picot Report proposed that; 

1 Each school would become a basic learning unit. 

2 Each would be managed by an elected board of trustees to enable a 
'partnership between teachers and community'. 

3 Each unit would have a "charter" to defme the responsibilities of both 
school and government. [This was subsequently modified so that the 
charters became 'undertakings' of the school to the government.] 

4 The regional education boards would be abolished. 

3 The Department of Education with its wide-ranging responsibilities 
would be replaced with a ministry charged with giving policy advice 
through an eight-person policy council (four ministry officials; four 
lay people). [The policy council did not survive into Tomorrow's 
Schools.] 

f. There would be a Parents' Advocacy Council (PAC) and compulsory 
education forums in all local areas. [Both of these were abolished in 
ihe National Covernment's first year of office.] 

7 There would be a single authority to validate qualifications. (The 
New Zealand (^Qualifications Authority) 
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K Resource f;roups woulii bi' private .ind fri-c-st.mding [tlicy were sub- 
sequently given tile assets of the education board). 

'> A Review and Audit Agency separate fVoni the ministry would re- 
place the inspectorate and report to the minister (in principle this 
could have been a different minister but has in tact been the Minister 
of Education). 

Harvey McQueen, who worked closely with 1 ange at that time, has 
interpreted l.angc\ motivation for iis, After the minister had received the 
Ricot Report: 

l.ange received contradictory advice . . , Some aides and officials rc- 
conimended caution, it was too big .1 le.ip. Others were enthusiastic; 
unless the change was big and svv itt it would enable a continuation of 
the st.itus mio . . . The VM listened to the .irguments .ind for a while 
kept his cards close to his chest. I hen one day he said, "We need more 
deniocraiy not less. Ricoi"s for democracy, so am I. Let's go.' 
(McCiueen. I ''''.I, p. 37) 

hi retrospect, I angc's position was verv ii.iive. Writing while l.ange was 
still the iiiimsier, Cary McCullough set out several reasons why the Ricot 
prnpos,ils weic unlikely to achieve I.ange's liberal aims. Among other points. 
Mc( iillough argued; 

If p,ist i-xperieiue m Britain and the United .St.ites, and the recent 
grow ill of .1 New Right in New /eal.ind, are any guide, the radical 
right will eventually seek to pursue its own interpretation of Picot 
into the ilassrooin, the curriculum, the teaching force, the N/c:i R 
|N/. ( oiiiuil for l-.ducilional Research|, the Ministry . . . I'icot has, 
thus, the poK'iitial for being esploited for more radical and divisive 
ends, (Me( iillough, l')')(), p. UU) 

And so It lias turned oiii to be. 1 be I'leot Report and '/'i'dii'imiic'.* Sihooh 
cm he read in two ways (,md tioiii the outset h,ive been so read). Troni one 
point ot view , ihe\ devolve decisioii-m.ikiiig to tlie local comnuinity, encour- 
age parinersiiip between p,irciits and teacliers. favour democratic dceisioii- 
making, and promote equity, rrom another view point, they devolve 
responsibility while retaining control, encourage divisiveness, make decision- 
making less deniiicratic and, by promoting choice, reduce equity. While many 
educators favour the first interpretation, Ireasury and the State Services 
C!onimission constantly work to the second. 

l.ange and his Labour successor, Phil (Joff tried to implement 'ronwi- 
i('ic'.< .S(7i('(i/.i in a manner most in line with the liberal interpretation; 

• school cli.irters h.id obligatory sections on equity; 

• the (newly named) liducation Review OfVicc adopted a cooperative 
professional st.ince; and 
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• a aiiiiniittcc tni assessment was set up u itli a broad brief and its report 
was a judicious blend of proposals to eneourai^e nionitorini; of per- 
forniancc without encouraging "leaiiue tables' of school-by-school 
results. 

Additionally, it must be noted, the Labour t;overnnient backed away 
from extreme niwnetarist philosophy and, in particular, refused to deregistcr 
the labour market. This left teachers less concerned than they might lia\e been 
about their working conditions and the professional future, In November 
IWO, however, the Labour go\ernnient was defeated and the National Party 
came to otTice with vague social and economic policies and the slogan "A 
Decent Society". 

Ruth Richardson became Minister of iMiiance, In 1W7 she had been the 
party's spokesperson on education and had demanded th.it schools join the 
market economy: she had advocated local control, teacher accountability, 
decentralized financing ('bulk funding'), national standards of attainment, and 
parental choice. Her preferred mechanism was the \oiichcr system. Now 
Minister of Linance. Uich.irdson had the full support of the business world 
and was completely captixe to the i re.isiiry, Dr I ockwood Smith was ap- 
pointed Minister of i:ducation, His \iews mi education were less well known 
but he soon showed that lie was more than sympathetic to the New-Kight 
agenda. Indeed the three soci.il portfolios (Health, L.ducation, Social Welfare) 
went to "true belie\ers' in free-market policies, 

Recognii'ing their ad\.intage, gnuips such as ilu- I rcisury, St,ite Sersices 
Commission .uid Ihisiness Hound I able intensified their deiiiaiuis for a totally 
dcregul.ited economy and for a 'user pay' system of educalioii , I he lJusiness 
Round 1 able set up an education.il 'ginger group' called the L:ducatu«n Lorum 
to ad\(-c.ite its policies in ediuation .ind this it has done most faithfully. 

Under N.itional, the workforce h.is been deregulated by the limployinents 
Ciontr.K! Act and, m effect, most workers lia\e lost the proteaion they once 
li.ui, I his IS .itTectiiig teachers .is well as other workers. At the time of writing 
the priinarv teachers ha\e been granted a collecti\e contract but all other 
education-sector negotiators are de.idlocked as the State Services Clommission 
refuses to allow coUecti\e agreements. Lor similar reasons, junior doctors in 
one board area ha\e been on a one-month strike. Lhe proposal of the govern- 
ment to bulk fund teachers' salaries has caused ructions amongst teachers and 
boards of trustees. Interestingly, the first meeting of the Hduc.uion Lorum 
was gi\eii a Uound Lable report supportive of bulk funding which was tor- 
warded to the minister. I his report saw bulk funding as p.irt of a platform 
including: 

• more monitoring of school perform.mce: 

• more competition between public and pri\ate schools; and 

• de-yotiing and soucher-based funding. (Cordon. LW2b, p, 4M) 
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Salaries bulk funding . . . would provide the final nu-cnanisni for the 
production of a genuinely competitive schooling system. Schools 
would compete with each other, both for students and for perform- 
ance in terms of easily specifiable outcomes. (Clordon, lW2b. p. 49) 

The present government has put out a new curriculum statement. It is 
important and will be discussed below. The point to be made, however, is 
that although the 1989 'reforms' were not about the curriculum the forces 
behind them do have their eyes on the curriculum and they arc likely to have 
more effect through initiatives which seem tangential than through the otTicial 
curriculum itself 



The National Curriculum 

In announcing the document T/if Xaiional (Mniiuhmi of .\fw Zailami M the 
Post Primary Teachers' Association (PPTA) conference in May 19'J1. the 
minister's rhetoric suggested a narrow "basic curriculum" and his audience 
reacted hostilely. The curriculum itself however, is quite bro.id — ,ind nut all 
that different from that produced by Russell M.irsliall. I'liillip C.ipper. advi- 
sory ofilcer of the PPTA. makes the \ ery interesting conunent th.it; 

I.ockwood Smith's curriculum is shaping up to have .1 'i (mser\ .iti\ e' 
rhetoric and a 'liberal' structure: and indic.ituiii perhaps ili.it the labels 
generate more heat in public debate than actual differences m curric- 
ulum content. K.'apper. 1992, p. 2f)) 

This seems to me to he correct but in terms ut iiiv an.iKsis. it to some 
extent misses the point. I he curriculum — .is a ducument of general policy 
— is one thing. How it is interpreted, the environment in which it is imple- 
mented and assessed is another. Clapper himself indicated that the minister 
placed greater weight on the 'achievement initiative' than on the curriculum 
on Its own. Achievement-based syllabuses in mathematics, science. linglish 
have been produced and, of course, the pedagogical ,ind assessment aspects 
rather than the content seem most significant, This view is supported by other 
development which will be outlined in relation to the curriculum. 

Education and 'Enterprise' 

1 or many years the business world wanted to get its h.iiids more firmly on the 
school curriculum. As far back .is 197(>, the l-mpioyers 1 ederation critici/'ed 
the Johnson Report for neglecting 'the real world of vv urk'. I he enormous 
use III iiiiemplovment in recent years h.is enabled business spokespersons and 
pnliticiaiis ti) criticize workers for their lack of 'skills' and schools for their 
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lack of adaptation to the economy. Most of this talic is based on myths and 
is self-serving (see Gordon and Snook, \W2) but its influence is pervasive, it 
is fair to say that 'school-industry links' is now a major platform of the 
government. Early this year, the Prime Minister himself convened a large 
gathering of educators and industry people, at an 'Education for Enterprise' 
Conference. An international conference on school-business links was held in 
Auckland in March 1W3, with the principal aim of having conference particip- 
ants leave with an understanding of the different types of school-business 
partnerships which they could consider in their own areas. The minister sel- 
dom misses an opportunity to exhort .schools to get closer to industry. 



Educational Review Office 

Picot advocated, and 'roiiwrrow's Schools authorized, the setting up of an in- 
dependent department called The Review and Audit Agency, its function was 
to 'review institutions through multi-disciplinary teams with expertise in 
curriculum, fmancial and management support, equal employment oppor- 
tunities and equal educational opportunity . . . The regular reviews will be a 
co-operative endeavour, aimed at helping boards to meet their objectives 
and review their own performance". (Picot Report, 1W7, p. 21) Professional 
interests feared an t)utsider's audit and the I.abtnir government placated them 
by renaming the agency the Hducation Review OtTitc (HRO) with personnel 
from the former inspectorate and other professional agencies. Since it 
has conducted reviews of schools which are based on .1 professional model. 
Not surprisingly, it has been in the sights of New Right guns. 

After leaving HRO untouched for a year after being elected, the National 
government appointed a new chief executive, l)r Judith Aitken, widely re- 
garded as a supporter of the New Right programme. This appointment was 
highly significant, and clearly signalled a change of philosophy. HRO's annual 
report to 30 June, \W2 states: 

The Office . . . expects to see reflected in scliool-based eurricular and 
educatitmal programmes clear awareness of New Zealand's increasing 
exposure to global market influences and broad changes in our inter- 
national relationships. (ERO, W2. p. 7) 

it also laments that "I he level of school knowledge about the achievement of 
students is generally disappointing", (ibid., p. 9) 

fTom 1 |uly l'W2, the HRO has two distinct functions which will involve 
two separate reviews. (These may be carried out separately or in conjunction 
with each other.) I he first is the 'assurance audit'. 'Assurance audits report on 
the extent to which a sdu)ol or centre is meeting the terms of the contract it 
lias with the Clrowii to provide education . . . Areas of performance include 
the institution's iiiaiiagemeiit and curriculum practices'. The second is the 
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■effectiveness review". "The effectiveness review focuses on the students (as 
opposed to the contract) and their achievement — both standards and progress. 
The review evaluates the range of factors in a school which contribute to. or 
hinder students' educational achievements, including school management and 
curriculum factors. It is therefore assessing the effectiveness of a school in 
terms of the achievement of its students' (Mission Statement of KRC). August 
1W2). 

Clearly, more rigorous assessment of students is on the agenda — as the 
New Kight has always demanded. Indeed, there is legislation before Parlia- 
ment to ensure this. The Public |-inance No. 3 Hill requires the Minister of 
Fducation to provide aniui.illy .1 report on the performance of the schools' 
sector in the preceding finanei.il year. This report must contain information 
on: 

(a) The performance of the silmors sector in the supply of outputs: 

(b) The management performance in (he schools' sector . . . 

(c) /Vic vljfitii'cncii oj the sdiooW icilt'f in Icnus ol cJiicaiioital achicrc- 



I his is all \ery curious. After liis initial enthusiasm for n.itio'ial assess- 
ment, the .Minister seems in his public st.itements to have accepted the view 
that national standards c.in be ensured and individual achievement monitored 
without the check points and between school comparisons favoured by the 
New Right. Yet. the Mill seems to cut across his position. That this clause 
appears in .i i'ublic I'inanee Bill under the control of the Minister of I'inance 
and administered by '! reasury makes the mystery deeper. Sinister interpreta- 
tions suggest themselves. Will the Minister of Hducation and Ministry of" 
iiducitiim be sidelined \vhile the Minister of Pin. nice (she of \ ouclier f.ime) 
and the Treasury assume responsibility for the assessment of students? 

New Zealand Qualifications Authority 

rile Education Amendment Act instituted a new statutory body which 
IS charged with developing a fr.iniework for national qu.ilification in second- 
.iry schools ,ind post-school "educ.ition and training". It can authorize degrees 
outside of the universities (and in less tli.iii two years has validated some 
twenty-eight new degrees) .nid it can gr.iiit the title of 'university" to an 
institution not so designated. (It li.is done so in the c.ise of a siii.ill business 
school. Tills is the subject of a court case brought by the Vice Chancellors' 
C oninnttee winch ret.iiiis st.itutory rights o\er university degrees. In its turn 

I he New /.ealand ( lu.ilificalioiis Authority may seek a revision of the Act to 
give It more control over universities.) 

In March ]')')\. hi/.i^A produced a diseussioii ilocuiiient entitled /Jc.wX'm- 
nn.i llir l-iiiiiH'iroih. It proposed .1 system vs herein 
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• qualifications would be developed around "units of learning"; and 

• learners would be assessed aj^ainst national standards. 

The framework sets out eight levels of learning, devised from those 
proposed by the National Training Board in Australia. (Unlike sin'ilar schemes 
in UK or Europe the NZ scheme includes both vocational and academic 
education.) Typically levels 1-4 will be completed at secondary school; levels 
5-H post-school (but the levels are intended to be flexible). 

It is anticipated that: 

• levels will be defined in all subjects in standards-based terms; 

• units will be provided in modular form and will be "interchangeable" 
within and between institutions; 

• some existing qualifications will be phased out. 

( The School Certificate will -- illogically — remain because its retention as an 
examination-based credential is government policy.) 

While the NZQA is not directly involved below the senior secondary 
school it is obvious that it will have an influence on the curriculum of the 
senior school. As has been ob\ ious in the past this will tend to feed down the 
school, influencing curriculum at earlier stages. There will be strong pressure 
for "skills" to be stressed rather than abstract understanding and, once again, 
business links will be pervasive since, of course, the ni.ijor point of qualifica- 
tions is to certify people as suitable for Jobs. An express aim of the N/QA 
is to blur or even deny distinction between education and training. This in 
turn must affect curricula 



Conclusion 

New Zealand has not had a tr.uiition of curriculum theorizing. A sturdy 
pragmatism, liberal sentiment, and political slogans have served in its pl.ice. 
it is, then, an irony that when some degree of theorizing began in the \mh. 
it was quickly submerged by a "market" approach to education which may 
ha\e rendered it nugatory. 

in retrospect. Mr Wellington"s "conserN ati\ e" curriculum, liberally inter- 
preted, would ha\e served the system s.itisfaetorily. Similarly, Mr MarshalTs 
"liberal" curriculum, gi\en a bit of pedagogical backbone would have worked 
quite well. And Dr Smith"s curriculum might be "all things to all people" — 
conservative rhetoric and liberal structure, lUit these abstract statements arc- 
not where the action is any more — if it ever was. C^ilin McCieorge. one of 
New Zealand's leading scholars of C.luircli-State relations in education in 
New Zealand, once remarked that there is more religious education in NZ 
schools, where it is forbidden, than in British schools where it is c-.mipulsory! 
A profound educational truth may be buried here, 
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Without overgeneralizing. however, it is plausible to suggest that the 
school curriculum in New Zealand is shortly to face contestation as dramatic 
ab that which faced school administration in the late I'JSOs — and for the same 
reason. There are those who wish schools to be places where the young learn 
to develop themselves as persons and prepare to fulfil themselves as citizens. 
There are others who see schools as serving the needs of the economy and 
preparing workers for industry. For the past few years this battle has been 
» fought over the administration of schools; over the next few it may be fought 
over the curriculum. 

In her IWl Budget speech, the Minister of Finance stated: 

Tonight's announcements are not just about how much money the 
government will spend this year and how much it will take in tax. 
They arc about the sort of society we will become a generation into 
the future. (Richardson, 1991, p. 1) 

With this agenda, it is not surprising that the New Zealand government 
and the business interests it serves have targeted education as a way of achiev- 
nig their goals. No doubt — as in the past — other interest groups will in due 
course set up alternative visions of the nation's future. Inevitably schools will 
play some part in creating that future. It would be pleasing, however, to 
believe that above all else they will develop a generation of people who can 
think critically and creatively about themselves and their world and be able to 
sensitively transform both. This, after all, is what the curriculum should be 
about. 
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Epilogue: Implementing Change 
in the 1990s: Paradigms, Practices 
and Possibilities 
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In spite ot'thf huge, and continuing, cxpcnciiturc- of resources in time, money 
■iiul luini.in endeavour. rec{>rdcd in an enornr.uis body of literature on cdiiea- 
tionai eiiange. it lias luit been noteworthy :o date in bringing about changes - 
of the order and scale required to have a systemic .nul durable impact on 
school systems and classroom practice. Generally, the history of educational 
reform ,is one in wliich. with a few notable exceptions, we have persisted with 
the use of change models and strategics even when they have been shown at 
best to be ineffective (Cluban. IWO. This in spite of a steady accumulation of 
knowledge about the change process over the course of the last forty years, 
(..'uban also notes the iidierently intractable nature of schools and schooling, 
and is at p.iins to point out how little of the extensive reforms have made it 
past the classroom door (Cuban. WHH). In the current wave of educational 
reform in the USA. Sarason (IWO) argues that once again the reform efforts 
are unlikely to succeed since they are reminiscent in form and substance of 
their many predecessors. 

There is an inherent danger in the current round of educational reform 
th.it. if it becomes driven by the urge for scientific management, and from an 
"over the shoulder" perspective, organizational and system structures may diivc 
curriculum and instructional design when in ha the organization in which a 
curriculum is to be implemented is part of the design itsrlf{dmt:r. lW3a). At 
this juncture it appears that a paradigm shift in thinking is needed. 

In the following pages we return to the policy-to-practice continuum (see 
(.".hapter 7) and make some normative statements regarding what is needed in 
order to fully operationali/e this paradigm. At source it is underpinned by a 
systems perspective in vviiich education is regarded as an open system, linked 
to other systems through feedback loops. en|oys different ways of functioning 
and is amenable to analysis at different si.des of resolution - ail of which .ire 
interrelated. The idi'.il is to shorten the length of the continuum which occurs 
when all actors in the system eii|oy .1 more holistic view of its dyn.imic and 
particip.ite in its oper.itioii m an integr.ilive fashion. 
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Putting this into effect will, in large measure, allow for a more inclusive 
framework for managing the change process than we have been able to apply 
coherently to date. The linearity suggested by policy-into-practice. while it 
takes us some distance, is overshadowed by a further shift. This is likely to 
occur when a new generation of information technology interacts with in- 
formed minds cooperating within an ecological paradigm to realize the ideal 
of the learning community. The creatic)n of information-rich environments 
allowing all stakeholders in the change process to have equal access to informa- 
tion which is both an empowering and power-equalizing phenomenon can 
help us break the lock of inertia and tradition when implementing change. 

implicit to this view is a vision based on a web or network of interacting 
relationships that exists between policy developers, designers and implenicn- 
tors. irrespective of their separate roles and functions in districts, schools and 
classrooms linked by instant access to information and information flows 
ordinarily lost or treated as "noise" in the system. Thus, later in this chapter, 
the implications of information management for the transformation of class- 
rooms, schools and systems are spelled out and we then conclude with some 
suggestions for redirecting the research effort and speculate on the need for 
innovati\ e practice that will foster the development of schools as learning 
communities. 



From Policy to Practice — Once More into . . . 

In (Chapter 7 a number of implic.itioiis for polity, developinent, and imple- 
mentation in the I'J'JOs are presented by (iene ll.ill .iiui these are revisited in 
the following section, 'i he basic theme to be developed here is th.it 'we all 
have to work together'. All need to develop a holistic \iew of the system and 
work with an appro.ich th.it makes us interactive partners in the educational 
change process. Policy makers, researchers, developers, teachers, and admin- 
istrators all need to work on the same plane. 

riic 'SiiUHs' (>/" /'i>//Vy W't'di (() />(■ Hiilaiuid with the '(U<ri ' i)/' 
Implcuwnidlion 

I >arling-H.iinmond (I'J'JO) pointed out in a recent article, we h.i\e to start 
reaching across the abyss. In her retrospective. JMilbrey McLaughlin (I'J'Jl)) 
offered an oli\e branch too. We need to share a holistic perspective. We need 
to \iew all of us as being partners in the same u.ser system, ihe pl.iying 
surf.ice needs to shift from images of \crticalness. top-bottom, up-down, and 
the innuendo of there being something elite about working with policy, .uid 
something lowly about working with practitioners. The entire playing surtiu e 
needs to become a horixontal pl.uie with all of us .it the s.ime le\cl eng.iged 
in ongoing collegi.d exchange. Note that this is a challenge for researchers 
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too. Rather than limiting the focus of studies to the policy end, cr the imple- 
mentation end. studies need to be of the complete policy-practice continuum 
such as that discussed by Lowham in the companion volume. 

Another Way of Sayin}; this is: Then' Seeds lo he Trust 

Policy persons have to start umkrstandiuf; the teacher's role, then they can trust 
more, and perhaps then they will talk to each other and their contract re- 
searchers a little less and to practitioners more. Teachers at the same time have 
to develop a larger world view than their classroom. They need to begin to 
understand and see their school and community as being part of the con- 
tinuum, then they can begin to understand what the expressed concerns of 
policy makers and others are about. Developers have to broaden their per- 
spectives by spending more time in schools and listening more to teachers and 
principals. At some point we all have to dc\ elop understandings of the per- 
spectives of the others. In this way the policy-practice continuum will be- 
come shorter and the degree of understanding of participants at all points 
along the continuum will bea)me greater. 

7/itTf Sleeds to he a More Systemic I'ieu' uj How the Chaiif^e 
Ihoeess [ri)rfey 

(Change happens in individual classrooms, schcx)ls change, so do school districts 
.ind states. One of the failures of understanding abouc implementation twenty 
years ago was that we did not accept the reality that a school does not change 
until each individual teacher within the school successfully implements the 
iniio\ ation. I'he only way that classroom effects can accumulate to be school 
effects is if' there is use of the innovation in each classroom. To look at the 
school as a whole, first one needs to look at the u.se of the innovation by each 
tc.icher. l-acli teacher individually can have an effect. The accumulation of the 
acti\ities of tcichers and their effects aggregate and compound to become 
school effects. Then, of course, as one looks at a district or a stati; the multiple 
school and districts effects can accumulate. This is "H)wn diagrammatically in 
rigure 1 1 .1 . 1 he key building block for all of this, however, is what happens in 
each classroom. As far away as the individual classroom can be from the policy 
maker and curriculum developer, it is essential for policy makers and curriculum 
developers to do a much better job of understanding how important the other 
ends of the continuum are and. especially, how the v/orld is constructed from 
the point of view of individual teachers. Tor example, the current trend of policy 
makers to commission the de\ elopnient of more and 'better' tests of effects, 
without doing anything to address directly classroom practice will concinue to 
yield poor results. Unless classroom and school practices change, the most 
sensiti\e tests f.ossible will measure no positi\e changes in outcomes. 
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Figure ' ' ' AcCiinijIdting L/stv System Effects 



So How Do We Do This in the 1990s? 

At this point an .irr.iy iificicis liavc bcc-n touched on. sonic of'wliicli .ire more- 
segmented than .ijy he useful. It might be wtirthwhiic. therefore, to list 
some guiding principles .uui p.iranicters set for those tif us who are invoKed 
in t 'ing to bring about change prt)cesses in the IWOs. Utipcfully. these are 
reflective tif the horizontal plane perspective, the holistic systemic perspective, 
.uui with the constructitui of meaning that is addressed in this chapter. 



There must be fewer regulations, rules and policy m.mdates. If we go back to 
the metaphor of the tunnel and think of each vehicle travelling tlinnigh that 
tunnel as representing an innoN .itioii (see C-hapter 7. p. 102). currently, the 
■ ehicles .ire bumper to bumper. At this point the large number of cars. 
iiiotorcNcles. bicycles, liitcliliikers. eighteen wheelers (i.e.. lorries) .iiid other 
types of vehicles, iiickuliiig a number of M-l tanks, are clogging the tunnel. 
Most ot' these iiiitiati\es are tra\elliiig from the policy end of the tunnel 
tow.irds the practitioner end. I he sysn-m elTect at this time is gridlock. Tliere 
Is such a lam-iip of policy iiiitiatues, mandates, rules and regulations, that 
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ttMclit-rs iii :l;issr(u)ins have bcci>nic iinniuiic ti>. .iiid isolated from, the out- 
side realities. This traffic jam of innovations imist be broken, breaking the 
jam can only be accomplished by reducing the number of" policies, rules and 
regulations, and adjusting others to be more responsive to scliotil-based realities. 

SUift the I'onn of Poliiy 

Clurrently. too many policies arc written from the point of view of prescrib- 
ing a particular practice or mechanism. Some of us lia\ e t.ilked about this as 
setting engineering design \ersus function specifications. Policy needs to shift 
from setting si'mc sort of inipleincntation requirements, such as how many 
nunutes a subject will be taught, to stating goals or performance outcomes, 
such as our students need to learn to be cooperatixc problem sohers. The 
mechanism to achicx c a desired policy goal is best determined by developers 
and the professionals in schools, r.ither than through prescribing a specific 
appro.ich in law. Another .ilarming part of this issue, as welj .is a contributor 
to our traffic j.un. is th.it we .ire legislating more and more policies that 
(.juickly become mitd.itcd. As cNperience and research lead to new uiuler- 
st.iiulings. tin- 'olif policies rcm.iin in place! They are still around two .iiid 
three itecuks Liter, .iltliough tlicN may no longer be appropriate for practice. 
I he pl.ivers .ue so constrained that it is impossible to iiioxe. 

1 1; Vi l.<p .\/ii//ii',i)M/i . \;i;)u>iii/i(> 

C iii it iitK pdlks imii.itnis ileal w ith .1 single x.iriahle in isol.ition of the rest 
of" the ssstem. We li\e m .1 inultix ariate world: when one thing is ch.iiiged. 
that h.is syyiniiii eltetis on .1 luimher ot' other things. Tor eN.iiuple. the length- 
ening of the tl.iss li.iy affects co-ciirricular activities, the scheduling of buses, 
the salar\ ( >l" te.ichei ^. the si hedule for cleaning the classrooms, etc. As we 
mo\e further into she \^)'n)s. we need to think more systeiiiically and in 
iiniltixariate ways about our approaches to change, i hc plucking out ofsiiiglc- 
x.iriable solutions in a nuiltix .iri.ite world is naise at best, punitixe to practi- 
tioners, .iiui most likely h.irmful to children. 

Suppoii jor Imphtncniaiion 

HistoricilK- the dexelopment pli.iseofan innoxation receiseii the bulk of the 
resources, tune, and .itteiition. in order for implemeiit.ition to he successful, 
there must be a balance in the .illocation of resources, time, and attention, 
l\-\clopment and implementation must he recogni/ed and supported in terms 
of what they really require anil cost. 'I his w ill mean, of necessity, that we 
cannot do .is much. However, by now the track record is clear that trying to 
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do everything at once has resulted in little being accomplished. If we shift in 
the way we think about policy, and its importance by acknowledging the 
criticality of implementation, then we will have to develop more systemic 
ways of approaching change. When we do, we will be able to think more 
dramatically and differently about what schools will need to be like for the 
Twenty-first C^entury. 

Imagine on a Lar^e Scale 

At the present time we tend to think in too limited ways about change and 
improvement of schools. The last decade ended with a so-called 'reforni move- 
ment'. This decade began with a "restructuring movement". In neither case 
have we really broken the structures and limitations of our traditional models 
of schools, and, in the USA. we have kept the worst features of the one-room 
school house. We have kept the self-contained classroom, with one teacher, 
thirty children, a chalkboard, four walls, and rows of seats. We have let go 
multi-age grouping, community involvement, children teaching children, 
integrated curriculum, etc. An analysis of the various 'movements' in educa- 
tion would indicate a clinging to the worst features of the one-room school 
house. There is a difference between 'talking', 'tinkering', and 'transforming'. 

Too much of the effort in the US emphasizes talking, we are doing very 
little tinkering, and nearly no transforming. An emerging case of these differ- 
ences in set breaking can be seen by contrasting the NSTA's chapter Scope, 
Seijuence, and Coordination of Secondary SiHool Science drafts with that of Project 
20C)I. In the Scope, Seijuence and Coordination work there is an adherence to 
traditional subjects (talking?). In Project 20C)I there is a proposal for using 
major themes or key ideas (tinkering?). Neither group ventures beyond the 
contemporary boundaries of mathematics and seiciue teaching, for example, 
to suggest new ami different configurations such as the integra(ion of science 
and mathematics with social studies, or to suggest that msteaci of reading for 
reading, curriculum could be organized with reading in the disciplines (trans- 
forming?). I!\citing examples of transforming curriculum are described in the 
television seri; s (e.g.. '(."onncctions') by James Hurke. n;iniig the I'^'^Ds it is 
going to lie critKM! that we stop dabbling and start thinking seriously about 
different u ays of doing schooling. This will require .1 new le\el ofiniagination. 
an adventuresome . aturc and a willingness to think in nuiltiv.iri.ite w.iys. To 
get transforming ideas implemented, we would be well ad\ ised to look closely 
at Van den Berg and Vandenberghc's ( l'.*H.^) Concept of /.iitv.'c .S'o)/c Iniioi'iitions. 

Time \eed< lo he 'irust of All by All 

Tliis bii.'igs us back around to the very important point that has been brouglu 
up in several ways. We have to shift from the vertical lo the horizontal plav'iig 
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field. There is a gradual increase in awareness, as is reflected in some of the 
authors cited here, that all of us arc in it together. We must begin to trust in 
each other. Practitioners have to trust policy makers and policy makers have 
to trust practitioners. It would be nice if both could trust researchers. Cur- 
riculum developers are a key bridge to both ends and play an integrative part 
in the implementation of policy into practice. 

In the next section, this is developed further at the interface between 
social and technologic-.! change for implementation and school improvement. 

The Transforming Role of Technology in Education 

In a recent paper Henry Kelly of the Office of Technology Assessment in the 
United States made the observation that we do not have even an adequate 
vocabulary to describe the nature of the huge socio-economic and technologi- 
cal transformation that is underway, the nature of which has been tci sharply 
increase the demand for education {Kelly. I'^Ml). He alsn notes, with respect 
to the USA. that the nation's educational sysiem has been slow to react to 
changes unless they arc forced upon it by external demand factors, and that 
education seems to be isolated from the sources of innovation that have driven 
pr(iducti\ity growth. Kelly (p. 11) argues that three things are needed to 
correct this which arc located m: 

• a source of inn(>\ atioiis in teaclimg and learning strategies; 

• an cfVicient way to communicate these innovations; and 

• and an inceiiti\e system that rewards productive innm .itions and 
quickly eliminates bad ideas. 

I'he significance of the latent power embodied in acce .sing and using 
information in education has been de\ eloping and accelerating over the course 
of the last two decades and is well recognized, if not uni\ersally addressed, 
by schools and school systems, hollowing the shift from industrial-based to 
technological-based economies, within a global infiirmativ)n society, those 
who can access information, transform information and create inlornution are 
substantially advantaged by all the indices of success in the post-mdustrialized 
state, while those who cannot create and transform information are increas- 
ingly dependent on those who can. Over a quarter of a century ago Marshall 
McC;iuhan pointed out that new technologies construct a totally new einiroii- 
ment and that this radically alters the way we use our senses and thus the way 
we act and react to things. On this basis, the restructuring that necessarily 
occurs as a consequence of introducing new technology enters practically every 
facet of our lives, Changes come, therefore, because of the application ot new 
technologies and it does not matter so much about the details of the content. 
The medium is the message. The inevitable tran^ition to a computer-based 
classroom offers major challenges and new opportunities for teaching and 
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leariiiiii;. ciiipowering us to break tin- lock ot" stiucturcs and the inertia of 
tradition that has tended to constrain cliange managers to accept these as 
givciis ill their efforts to reform schools and education systems. 

I>e\ eiopments in technology provide the opportunity to improve exist- 
ing services at the school and system ie\ei as well ,is proxiding special types 
of" educational serx ices which could exploit the special features of emergent 
technologies for improxemeiit and change. These are becoming well recog- 
nized but still operate in a piecemeal, disjointed and incremental way. rather 
than tunctioning in a truly integratixe fashion in supporting and managing 
curriculum, pedagogy and assessment in an information-dependent enxiron- 
ment — and thereby changing it to one tliat is information-rich. The lead time 
between envisiiuiing the transformation to infurmatioii-ricli em ironiiients and 
their realization in practice, liowexer. is proving to be inoidiiiatcK kmg in the 
area of education w hich is naturally iiiformation-onented and iiiformation- 
depeiideiit. 

The intellectual tools to support school administration and the operation 
of the curriculum through the t\pe of information iiiaiiagenieiit needed to 
gu.de and inform data-based decision-making are already becoming available 
at afVordable prices. Sophisticated instructional Maiiageiiieiit Systems (IMS"s) 
which combine administrative functions vvitli a range of others that lie at the 
heart of schooling, such as curriculum dev elopiiieiit. teaching, evaluation and 
assessment, allovv for the formation ot the iiiformatioii-ritli environments 
with the sort ot transformative potential meiitio,ied above (Carter, in press). 

bUormaiwn Orcilodd .'- Hialth Hazard 

Creating a curriculum now iiui for the next century requires us to tliink about 
the transformation of scliimK ni scekmg justifiable ends based on a vision of 
the future or alternative futures that vvc currently hold. The potential use of 
techni>logy to assist in reali/mg alternative futures in educatiiMi seems to have 
been addressed in a somewhat fragmentary manner in debates ciMiccrning 
current educational reform-.. W hile not w ishing to underplay the coniplexilies 
involved in managing the change process, or to presume that iiiformati m 
maiiagenient is an exclusive consideration m school improvement and cha'-ge. 
a number of indicators sugeest th.it inlorm.ition overload is likelv to a 
health lia7.ird to those who man.ige .iiui populate schools m the process ot" 
their traiistormation. 1 )i.ignosis .mil tre.itmeiit lo/iipi.^ the application of new 
intormation technology to hrnig the lurreiit overload baik to manageable and 
h. viian proportions so that relevant and timelv infornialioii. afTectmg a par- 
tiiular Issue or problem of iinnuiiiate iir.Htii.il loncern. laii be utili/ed m 
arriving .it decisions on belulf of stiuU-nts (Carter and Hurger. ]'^'>4), 

1 here ire two wass ot Using ttthnologs to adiieve 'intorniation-rich" 
eiiv iroiinieiits. One is fi>r the iniritosc aiiioiiutiu the other for /ii/.iimiimsj, 
VCliile llicre an sonic who clearlv si'ck to use tccliii(i|(ig\ tor the former 
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piirpiisc. it tends to become mechanistic ind to isolate the human element 
troiii the process itself. Automating then is uo! a satisfactory means for sup- 
porting teachers and administrators and for educational problem-solving. To 
■intorniate". however, is to empower educators as professionals. It is in this 
context that instructional leaders can work with staff mi order to resolve the 
question of what information has to be readily available and easily accessible 
for them to both utiderstand and execute certain educational processes and 
curricular events, 

i rom the viewpoint of the practitioner charged with the implementation 
of change and innovation the swamping effects of extensive information pro-- 
vision Idllovvmg 111 the wake of centrally driven reform efTorts. has. in fact, 
lesiilteii III a bottleiu ck. milit.iting against the intentions of change planners, 
rather than acting in support of the change process. Ihe latent power of 
tecimoltigy to assist in reducing information overload seems to be conspicu- 
ously absent in much of the contemporary debate about efVecting the reform 
ami restructuring of schools and education systems, Where statements about 
ihe nature ami role of" technology .A' feature in the management of teaching 
.md learning, tluv tend to be focused on the outcomes of ihe educational 
process rather than being conceived in terms of the process itself, 

Ihe ci'iiputer serves as a contemporary eolith in magnifVmg human 
capacities, and. through its intelligent use to aid thinking about their profes- 
sional practice, teachers, curriculum developers and ad mnustrators may retain 
more of a sense of cnntrol over the side efTects of' mforination overload which 
seemingly envelop them in order to concentrate on managing and facilitat- 
ing the ciianui process itself .^t the school level, for e\anip!e. information- 
management systems facilitate the design, development, evcilution and align- 
ment of cuni':ula. They provide the means for monitoring which curriculum 
elements are included in daily lesson plans; student-grouping practices; 'at 
risk" students; the development of teacher-made learning inaiei ials; the man- 
asjenicnt of material resources; the conf'iguration of assessment programmes 
across difVerent time spans and subject are.is. and curnculum alignment to 
external references, benchmarks and standards on a continuous, nuitme and 
substantiallv unobtrusive basis. 

I hrougli the total integratinn of iil/ school functions tliev lepici nt a 
marked departure fVom those ,\1ana';enient Information Svstems fMISst mi 
tenth used essentially for admmistiativ e regulatuui and .iceissiblc- oiilv to .1 
lestricted range of adniinistrativ e stafT, In this regard, it is iisi l'ul |. MlistiniMii-.h 
between techiiolcgv specif'callv designed for edu. atioiial la^ks, such as C din 
puter ,'\sMsted Instruction (CAD packages, and the u--' c .I tec himlogv tn in ikt 
education possible, [nforma'.ion-managenuni technologv releiied lo hcic- is ,1 
case of the latter. 

I X signing and dc vciiping < iirru ul,i 111 conlempciarv ,iiul liituic i>i u iiii d 
educational eiiv iroiimeiil ^ lecpiires iiol onlv ihinkiiu', about liow in dn llllll^'^ 
better, but .iKo how to do them ihfleienlU 111 leah/ing ,iltci ii,iliv c liiinu s I In- 
implies .1 recoiueptuali/atioii of 1 111 lent pia< tice 111 the liglil o| past i \p( 111 lu i 
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and accumulated understanding about the change process itself, but in so 
doing, tlie complexity and difficulties attendant to realizing this end should 
not be underestimated. Fulian notes: 

The process of educational change in modern society is so complex 
that the greatest initial need is to comprehend its dynamics. Paradoxi- 
cally, the road to understanding complex social phenomena is through 
simple and concrete explanations since the main criterion for under- 
stood (omplexitY is the extent to which it is meaningful. (Fulian, IWl, 
p. H') 

This is of fundamental importance in seeking educationally justifiable 
ends based on a \isi',^n of the future or alternati\ c futures that u e now hold. 
-Many of the recent reforms have spaw ncii an immense amount i^f informa- 
tion, codified in policy documents, reports, guidelines syllabuses, texts and 
multi-media formats, which, in sum, has far exceeded human capacities to 
read, let alone implement on the sort of time scale that change managers ha\e 
sought, bringing information attendant to the change process within the ambit 
of human capacities has been elusive to date with much of it being regarded 
as "noise' and simply ignored at the le\el of the school and classroom (Carter, 
r)K(>; (barter and Hacker, UWH). Where and when this has occurred the basic 
criterion of "understood complexity' has not been met. 

Suggestions for Research on Implementation in the 1990s 

W ithout an\ ilainis for comprehensi\eness a number of trends and themes, 
ile\ eloped i Keu here in this book, suggest areas where more research is needed 
m the light of' our current understanding of the change process, pro\iding 
both pi'tenti.il insights and promising lines of inquiry. 



Although there is a great deal ol'strongly held opinion, we ha\e little system- 
atic data about the n latise merits ■ >f launching one major change versus a 
stead\ stream of little ch.mges. Some \m11 argue that little changes are less 
disrupting and gradually accunuil.ite in ettects. Others u ill argue that nothing 
gets acco!iiplished. or little really changes, when you approach change in 
small steps a;id that the onl\ way to succeed is to ha\e large uphea\als. 
Scholars and ad\ocates can be fiuind on both sides of this issue; hi>we\er, we 
ha\e no systematic analyses and stuily of the comparison. As with most 
ijui stKins this one w ill probably not ha\e a dichotonious answer, once again 
ihe answer will probably depend on the local context. 
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Epilofiue: Implementing Change in the 1990s 

Analysis of Implementation Success: European versus I'S Educational 
Policy Initiatives 

Reference has been made, in Chapter 7, to the differences in policy approach 
to educational change in some European countries, notably The Netherlands 
and Belgium. To push this a little further, it appears that these European 
countries not only approach their change efforts with a different time perspec- 
tive (i.e.. eight to ten years versus the US one to two years), the design and 
architecture of the policy initiatives arc difTcrcnt. In the US. educational- 
policy initiatives tend to be undefined sloganized processes, such as 'career 
ladder", 'longer school year", •mainstreaming". "testing", 'choice". 'reform\ 
'jiternati\e certification".' "standards', 'restructuring", .^nd 'systemic reform". 
Each of these initiatives offers few clear descriptions of what would go c.n m 
schools, and there is little explanation of the causa! linkage between the la- 
belled innovation(s) and the desired ctTects. Many US policy initiatives rep- 
resent open-ended exclamations with little follow-. nrough or grounding in 
practice. Many do not provide tangible mechanisms or structures for doing 
something at the school and classroom sites. 

The European-policy initiatives pro\ ide more of an architecture or struc- 
ture for doing something different in schools. For example, in the Renewed 
Primary School initiative in Belgium, the change effort entails merging the 
kindergarten classroom with the primary-grade classrooms and the develop- 
ment of a smoother transition from the child"s point of view. In this initiative, 
the schools ha%e had to shift their expect.itions in curriculum, roles of adults, 
and children. A set of outside change facilitators have been hired and trained 
to support sduiols 111 accomplisliing this structural shift. A similar set of 
policy statements. suppi>rt mechanisnis. and architecture has been put into 
plarc :.round the MAVc) pro|ect and the Relatnely Autonomous Secondary 
Schools in The Netherlands. In each of these initiati\es the change architecture 
is described in policv and supports. There is a multi-year time line. External- 
change facilitators are prepared and put into place to help school staffs in 
implementing the new approach. Researchers are contracted to analyse and 
inform the ongoing process. There is contracted evaluation of the policy and 
its implementation during the life of the initiative with the study findings 
being used bv policv and proactive participants. 

In contrast. US policies tend to proclaim a more open-ended and sloganized 
change, without local site operational definition, and without putting into 
place specialized implementation support for sites. The change itself is not 
clear implementation is not supported, and the systemic connections arc not 
addressed. Factors such as external-change facilitators, multi-year perspectne. 
and shifts in other policies, rules and r gulatii>ns to accommodate the new 
initiatixes aie not made. Rather there is the single variable pronouncement, 
the setting of a deadline and the assumptu.n that ail is done. In addition, there 
are few iV anv in-pr.v.^s studies t.> mlorm policy makers and practitioners. 
Instead there mav be a ;-,->( Iuh 'pnlKy study", such as the earlier >^and Change 
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Agent Study. In general, there are not ongoing instructi\ c exchanges amongst 
all the players as the process unfolds. One developing exception in the US is 
the work of Marsh and Oddcn (IWl) who have been conducting implement- 
ation studies of varii'us initiatives in California. For this case there is an emerg- 
ing partnership between the researchers, policy makers, and implenientors. 

At any rate, the proposal here is that there is an important area of research 
that could be initiated to examine- and contrast the architecture and design 
large-scale change educational policy in such ct)untries as The Netherlands 
and Belgium, m contrast to the nominal policy initiatives here in the US. I hc 
ti^rm, perspective, intent .ind process of the policies are strikingly different, 
and these lead to major differences in iniplcnicntation prt)ccsses and outcomes. 

Ihc l-JiUiUioiuil Sy^ifm Doc.'- tioi (^luin^c iit LoLh-sifp Pn^'rccy/ixi 

\Vc need to abandon the implitis .issumption/expect.ition that all teachers, 
classrooms, and schools will develop as one. We beha\e as if our expectation 
is that all the schools in this country will mo\e in a controlled flow, just as 
spectators do in making the human wa\e around a football stadium. We 
should keep in mind, that e\cn w ith enthusiastic fans, there is an unevenness 
to the human wa\e in the football stadium, and often the wave motion is 
washed out! The same is true with our schools. I here are individual differ- 
ences and individual rates of change, w hether we are talking about individual 
teachers or individual schools. Our change efforts need to take into considera- 
tion the individuality of the system. There is no such thing as one uniform 
massive movement to our schools. There are no indications in history of a 
tidal wave of change in schools. A combination of policy and implementation 
research initiatives could be launched to examine more closely how it is that 
the motion of change in our system of schooling in fact does unfold. This 
work would be of great help in the shaping of policy, as well as of great 
assistance to schools as they are in\ i)lved in the details of implementation. 

Some Concluding Thoughts on Innovative Practice 

The various chapters in this book and its companion volume have assembled 
sufficient material to illustrate and provide further insight into the change 
process at many different levels and troin i multiplicity of perspectives. There 
IS an inherent tendency m human nature and agency to seek homeostasis and 
to resist or otlurwisf be pessiniisiu about change. An optimistic view of 
human nature, recogni/es thai there i> something called the change process, 
which we cm discern, antuipatc. ,md. as its phases unfold, facilitate, hi so 
doing. It .itknowledges that change, in spite of it increasing workloads and 
stales ot an\ui\. .ilsn provides us vith new opportunities for growth and 
regeneration. 1 1> avail oiirseb es of the opportunities w huh it affords, however. 
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it must be full\- recognized, and acted upon accordingly, thai chau^c i< a process 
U'liicli Uikis linw and ctjori aiiJ nirasarily makes demands i>« human and material 
resources. Change does not conic cheaply! 

Generally speaking, there is little argument among professionals that 
helping people learn, grow, and develop in order to realize their full potential 
lies at the heart of schooling and is what a good education (and school 
improvement) is about. How well this is achieved in the context of national 
goals depends on how well teachers are motivated to work for constant im- 
provement, and are themselves provided with the resources and incentives to 
grow and develop as learners concerning their own professional practice. 
Sarason ( 1 WO) makes an observation to the effect that if teachers as learners do 
not perceive that the appropriate conditions for their own growth obtain, they 
cannot create and sustain them for their students. From this point of view . 
sridcnt learning is also a function of teacher learning, development and growth. 
The exercise of high-quality leadership at all levels in structuring environ- 
ments in support of schools as learning communities is of paramount im- 
'/i.rtance in achieving this set of conditions view ed dynamically (Carter. Glass 
.ind Hord. I'W). 

As already .isserted in this epilogue, and de\eloped as one of its main 
tlienu's. the latent power of .1 new generation of infi>rm.ition technology, 
when allicil to human cipacitics and .1 \ision of the future that we hold, has 
gre.it transforniati\e potenti.d, Its ireati\e utilization by all concerned with 
implementation .iiui school inipri>\ement may help u-. break the lock ot those 
ciinvtramts that li.ue pre\iiuisly inhibited us m making a signifuMiit ditfereiue 
on a scale th.it is notueable 111 its tnmulati\e efleitv kealixmg this will .lUo 
require the exercise of higli-qu.ility It.ulershiii as well as politual courage. 

hi .iddition to cst,iblishmg and tomnuiiiuatmg Msinn and iie.i'iiig .1 tliinate 
fur change, leaders also lueil to underst.iiul what is gimig nii 111 their org.m- 
izatu.ns. how current practues le\er.ige or inhibit the .>rgani/ati<>n s mission 
(Carter, (dass and Hord. .iiul. fnun an mioinicd base, uImI ihanges 

are nmst likely to produce the results they are seeking. 

.•\s students (if their own professional prai'.ice. if teachers and nlher eihi- 
cators in general do not access, interpret and use inform.iiion requisite .ind/nr 
related to their ow n practice; if they do not understaiul the iiitim.iiies ,iiid 
complexities of data they and their clients generate as a matier i.t loiirse. 
and if they fail to de\elop and use professional skills because their actions do 
not. germinate, emanate and mature in informed em ironments. it is unlikeK 
that iefi>rms will engage the deep structures i>f the schoi>! in e\cn the most 
dynannc of school systems. If this dimensiop of education 1 reform is ivot 
addressed at the le\el of the practitioner, and backward-mapped w here it cm 
be shared on an equal footing w ith policy makers and de\ek<pers. the type 
of reform t(< which we ineMt.ibly gra\itate will be that of 'endlessly trynig 
new things'. 
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International Perspectives on Educational 
Reform and Policy Implementation 

Edited by 

David S G Carter and Marnie H O'Neill 

This is first of a two-volume set. It is designed to be read in 
conjunction with its companion volume Case Studies in Educational 
Change: An International Perspective and focuses on educational 
change processes in the context of large scale educational reform - 
now evident as a global phenomenon. The book is organized around 
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